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The Significance of Scutage Rates in Eleventh- 
and Twelfth-Century England 


MONG the many insights which John Horace Round presented 

to the world in his epoch-making book, Fewdal England, was 
the idea of an interrelationship between the daily wages of a knight, 
the customary annual period of knight service, and the rate of 
scutage assessments. ‘It may fairly be assumed ’, Round declared, 
‘ that this normal “ scutage ” would be based on the estimated cost 
of substitutes paid direct.21 He then proved from pipe-roll 
evidence that the wages of knights were 8d. a day in the reign of 
Henry II,? and concluded, ‘a scutage of two marks, such as that 
which was raised for the expedition of Toulouse (1159), would 
represent, with singular accuracy, 8d. a day for the forty days of 
feudal service, or exactly a knight’s pay’. Round made no attempt 
to extend his analysis beyond the scutage of 1159, nor did he insist 
that all twelfth-century scutages were based on the daily wages of 
knights multiplied by the forty days of annual service. Yet his 
language was sufficiently ambiguous that many of his successors 
sought to convert this relationship into a general rule for twelfth- 
century scutage without bothering to collect new data. On the 
basis of Round’s rather limited statements and in the face of con- 
siderable evidence to the contrary, James F. Baldwin assumed that 
scutage assessments in the twelfth century were normally governed 
by the 8d. wage and the forty-day service period. Professor Oman 
transformed the notion into an all-inclusive system: ‘ The usual 
sum raised was 26s. 8d.—two marks—which seems to represent 
forty days’ service at 8d. a day, the normal pay of a knight in the 
twelfth century.’ 5 

1 Feudal England, p. 271. 


2 Ibid. pp. 271-2. The evidence is taken from the pipe rolls of 8, 10, 11, 13, and 
14 Henry II. 

3 Ibid. p. 271. The notion that the king applied his scutage money to the hiring of 
soldiers is supported by the Dialogus de Scaccario, 1. ix. 

4 The Scutage and Knight Service in England, p. 12. Baldwin went so far as to extend 
the 8d. wage to pre-conquest England, stating that according to the customs of Berk- 
shire in Domesday Book, soldiers were paid 20s. for two months, ‘which is also 8d. a 
day’. This remarkable calculation could only have been made by a fellow American. 

5 The Art of War in the Middle Ages (2nd edn.), i. 369. Subsequent historians have 
approached the problem with more caution. Frank Barlow limits the relationship to 
the first eleven years of Henry II’s reign in which five scutages were taken, ‘usually at 
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Recent historians have tended to view Round’s relationship 
more critically; Sidney Painter regards it as ‘ suggestive but hardly 
conclusive ’.1 Yet the idea remains attractive and has by no means 
been rejected completely. Austin Lane Poole, for example, ob- 
serves that when military service was commuted for money, the 
sum was assessed in terms of a knight’s wages for forty days’ service.” 
Nevertheless, the concept that all twelfth-century scutages were 
assessed on the basis of 8d. daily wages multiplied by the forty 
days of military service does not accord with the facts. To begin 
with, knights were not paid 8d. a day throughout the twelfth 
century. Round’s data was taken from pipe rolls covering only 
the seven-year period, 1162-8.3 Evidence from the late twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries shows that knights’ wages were not 
stable, but increased with the rise in the cost of living. Late in the 
reign of Henry II and during the reigns of Richard and John, 
knights were being paid 1s., 2s., and even 3s. a day. On the other 
hand, knights’ wages in the Anglo-Norman petiod were surely less 
than the 8d. of the eleven-sixties since living costs were generally 
lower under William I, William II, and Henry I than in the reign 
of Henry Plantagenet.2 Moreover, historians are becoming in- 
creasingly sceptical of the forty-day service period, at least until the 
reign of King Stephen. Our only source concerning the service 
period in the first half of the twelfth century is a charter of John 
Fitz Gilbert to Hugh of Ralegh, granting an estate to be held for the 
service of one knight who is to serve for two months a year in time 
of war. A. L. Poole, who first called attention to this charter, 
accepts its evidence with some hesitation,’ but other historians seem 
to regard the two-month wartime service obligation in Norman 
England as beyond dispute.® All of our evidence for the forty-day 


the rate of two marks a knight’s fee, that is to say, forty days at 8d. a day’: The Feudal 
Kingdom of England, p. 312. Charles Petit-Dutaillis affirms that under Henry II scutage 
was usually imposed at two marks per fee: The Feudal Monarchy in France and England, 
p. 143. Cf. ibid. p.69. Both these statements ate incorrect as will appear later in the 
article. 

1 The English Feudal Barony, p. 33 1. But elsewhere Painter remarks, ‘ Expeditions 
to Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and France were costly and dangerous, and a knight might 
well be willing to secure his release by a scutage payment of two marks that would hire 
a substitute for forty days’: ‘ Castle-Guard ’, American Historical Review, xl (1935), 457- 

® Obligations of Society, p. 38. See also Jolliffe, Constitutional History, p. 221. 

3 Supra, p. $77 0. 2. 

“Roger of Hoveden, Chronica, ed. Stubbs, iv. 40; Chron. Jocel. de Brakel. (Camden 
Society), p. 63; Stubbs, Select Charters (9th edn., 1913), p. 276; Baldwin, p. 81; Poole, 
From Domesday Book to Magna Carta, pp. 370-2. 

5 Raftis, The Estates of Ramsey Abbey, pp. 61-5. 

® Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, ii. 163, followed by confirmations. The 
same charter stipulates forty days annual service in peacetime. A source from about 
the mid-twelfth century shows that knights owed two months’ annual ward duty at 
Richmond Castle: Calendar of Inquisitions Miscellaneous, i. 167-8. 

7 Domesday Book to Magna Carta, pp. 15-16; Obligations of Society, pp. 38-9. 

®D. M. Stenton, English Society in the Early Middle Ages, p. 71; Barrow, Feudal 
Britain, pp. 84-5; Barlow, p. 117. 
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term applies to the later twelfth century and thereafter. Finally, 
despite many statements to the contrary, scutage assessments of two 
marks per fee were not particularly common in the twelfth century. 
Indeed, up to the death of Henry II in 1189, only two instances of a 
general two-mark scutage levy are known: the scutage of 1159 to 
which Round alludes and the scutage of 1161. Moreover, in the 
levy of 1161 many of the lay fiefs were assessed at only one mark 
per fee.1 Beyond these general levies, only isolated instances of 
two-mark payments occur. Nevertheless, historians continue to 
imply that the majority of scutages under Henry II were assessed 
at two marks a fee. Perhaps this error can be ascribed to the 
immense influence of John Horace Round, although it is an error 
which Round himself would never have made. 

Thus, knights’ wages, scutage rates, and the length of wartime 
service all fluctuated during the twelfth century. If any relationship 
existed between these three factors, it must have been considerably 
more sophisticated than scholars have previously thought. But the 
mere variation of these three factors does not rule out a connection 
between them. The possibility arises that they varied in relation 
to one another. In the present article it will be proposed that this 
was precisely so—that in the century following the Norman Con- 
quest scutage rates were normally calculated on the basis of the 
prevailing daily wages of knights multiplied by the customary term 
of wartime military service. This relationship becomes increasingly 
clear as one works back from HenryII’s reigninto the Anglo-Norman 
period, and a surprising precedent for it can be found in the com- 
mutation rates of pre-conquest England. In short, although 
Round’s connection between the 8d. wage, the forty-day duty 
period, and the two-mark scutage has only limited application, he 
was perfectly correct in regarding as the basis of scutage rates, 
‘ the estimated cost of substitutes paid direct ’. 

During the eleven-sixties, the decade for which Round verified 
the 8d. wage, the monarchy levied three general assessments at one 
mark on the fee in addition to the two-mark scutage of 1161.3 
Although a one-mark assessment is not the equivalent of 8d. a day 
for forty days, the sum of one mark can at least be understood, as 
Poole puts it, ‘in terms of a knight’s wages for such a period’.4 

1 Pipe Roll 7 Henry II; Round, Feudal England, p. 281. Of the other levies of Henry 
II, three are assessed at one mark (1162, 1165, and 1168), and three at 20s. (1156, 1172, 
and 1187). The levy of 1168 was an aid for the marriage of the king’s daughter. 

2 E.g. in Pipe Roll 3 Henry II (1157) the abbot of Abbotsbury paid two marks for one 


knight (p. 99), and the abbot of Westminster is listed as owing £20 scutage for his 
fifteen fees (2 m. per fee: p. 92). 


3 Recorded in the pipe rolls of 8, 11, and 14 Henry II. It should be remembered 
that the royal income from a scutage levy might be augmented by a donum (as in 1159 
and thereafter), by an assessment of sergeants (as in 1165), or by an increase in the 


number of assessed knight fees (as in the aid of 1168 following the baronial inquest of 
1166). 


“ Obligations of Society, p. 38. 
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In other words, the one-mark assessment may have been a variant 
of the two-mark scutage, levied on occasions when the crown 
intended to collect only half the sum requisite to support an army 
of knights for forty days. Perhaps the unusual frequency of royal 
levies between 1159 and 1168 obliged the crown to reduce the last 
three levies in this period to one-half the normal amount.1_ Indeed 
the one-mark scutage reported in the pipe roll of 1165 may have 
been only one of two scutages levied in the same year.? But what- 
ever the reason for the one-mark levies may have been, their close 
telationship with the two-mark assessment is confirmed by the fact 
that in 1161 both rates were widely used in the same scutage. 
Although the one-mark levy can be understood in the context 
of the customary wages and term of service of the eleven-sixties, 
the 20s. scutages of 1156, 1172, and 1187 obviously cannot. Leaving 
the assessments of 1172 and thereafter to later consideration, what 
can be made of the scutage of 1156? The general rule that scutage 
rates are based on the cost of replacement may apply even here. A 
20s. scutage is the equivalent of forty days’ service at 6d. a day. 
Our evidence for the existence of a 6d. wage is indirect but none- 
theless convincing. Round’s earliest proof for the 8d. wage is 
taken from the pipe roll of 1162 and therefore does not rule out 
the possibility that the scutage of 1156 was based on a previous 
wage scale. In ail likelihood knights’ wages in the earlier twelfth 
century were less than the 8d. rate of the eleven-sixties but more 
than the 4d. rate at which Anglo-Saxon foot soldiers were being 
paid on the eve of the Conquest.4 Prices had been rising steadily 
during the hundred years after Hastings. J. A. Raftis has shown 
that the most common price of oxen and work horses on the estates 
of Ramsey Abbey rose from 3s. in ¢. 1135 to 4s. in ¢ 1160.5 An 
increase in knights’ wages from 6d. to 8d. a day in this period 
would be in exactly the same ratio. The prevalence of a 6d. wage 
is suggested strongly by passages from later sources relating to the 
commutation of ward duty. A. L. Poole summarizes a considerable 
body of literature on the subject with the statement that castle 

1 There were at least five levies in this ten-year period (1159, 1161, 1162, 1165, 
and 1168). The frequency of levies in previous years is uncertain, but in the ten years 
subsequent to 1168 there is evidence of only one major assessment (1172: 208. a fee). 

2 Baldwin, pp. 29-30. In Pipe Ro// 11 Henry II it is stated, ‘ Idem vicecomes reddit 
compotum de VIII m. de secundo exercitu (p. 25)’, and ‘ Ricardus de Wiuill’ reddit 
compotum de I m. de ii summonicionibus exercitus (p. 52)’. See also sbid. p. 62. 

3 Round mentions the relationship between 20s. and the 6d. wage (0p. cit. pp. 270-1), 
but does not use the 6d. figure in any of his calculations. 

* Domesday Book, i. fo. 56b; infra, p. 584. 

5 Op. cit. pp. 62-4. Considerable variation appears in the table on p. 62, but 3s. is 
the most common price in ¢. 1135 and 4s. occurs most frequently in ¢. 1160. Plough 
animals are still commonly valued at 3s. on the royal estates in the eleven sixties and 
eleven seventies, but no figures are available for these estates in the earlier period: 
Poole, ‘ Live Stock Prices in the Twelfth Century ’, ante, lv, 284-95. 


® On the significance of these passages see F. M. Stenton, The First Century of English 
Feudalism, p. 208. 
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guard ‘ was generally commuted at an early date for money rents 
usually assessed at 6d. or 8d. for a day’s service, that is, the normal 
daily wage of a hired knight in the reign of Henry II.”1 It is, of 
course, unrealistic to assume that knights’ wages suddenly jumped 
between 1156 and 1159 from 6d. to 8d. A transitional period 
doubtless existed duting which knights’ wages varied between 
the two figures, resulting in irregularities in the scutage rate. 
These irregularities are suggested by a charter of Gilbert, earl of 
Pembroke, from the reign of Stephen confirming a land grant to 
Southwark Priory free from all service except scutage. When 
scutage was levied at 20s. on the fee, the land was to render 2s., and 
for a scutage of one mark the land gave 16d.2_ And at least one 
abbey seems to have been assessed at two marks per fee prior to the 
20s. levy of 1156.3 Very likely, these fluctuations in the scutage 
rate during the turbulent age of King Stephen were related to a 
concurrent variation in knights’ wages, or rather to an official 
uncertainty in calculating them. For the wages on which scutage 
rates were based can never have been anything more than official 
approximations which merely expressed wage averages in round 
numbers. With the two-mark scutage of 1159, the period of un- 
certainty seems to have ended for a time; the 8d. wage was officially 
recognized. 

The 6d. wage which evidently prevailed earlier in the century 
not only accounts for the rate of the 1156 assessment; it also 
provides us with a simple solution to one of the most mysterious 
puzzles of Henry I’s reign—the scutage of 30s. Both Baldwin and 
F. M. Stenton have concluded that scutage was customarily assessed 
under Henry I at the rate of 30s. on the knight’s feet Their 
inference is based upon two separate pieces of evidence—a royal 
writ to the bishop of Ely® and a letter of Bishop Herbert of 
Norwich to Roger of Salisbury. The Ely writ, dated 1127, 


1 Domesday Book to Magna Carta, p. 18. Ward duty at the castles of Windsor and 
Devizes, for example, seems to have been commuted at the rate of 6d. a day (20s. a fee 
for forty days’ service): See Painter,  Castle-Guard’, pp. 454-5, 458. Round main- 
tained that commutation of ward duty, like scutage, was assessed according to the cost 
of replacement: ‘ Castle Guard’, Archaeological Journal, lix (1902), 147-52. His view 
is challenged by Painter (bi supra, pp. 454-9), but supported by Poole (bi supra) and 
F. M. Stenton, who asserts (English Feudalism, p. 191 n.): ‘ The low rate at which 
“ castle-guard rents ” are generally fixed suggests that they were stabilized at an early 
period, when knights could be hired very cheaply.’ See ibid. pp. 208-12, and Helena 
M. Chew, English Ecclesiastical Tenants-in-Chief, pp. 64, 101-3. 

® Facsimilies of Royal and Other Charters in the British Museum, i. 17 (A.D. 1138-48). 
This is at best indirect evidence of scutage rates under King Stephen, but it is the only 
evidence that we possess. Statements of this sort become quite common later on: 
e.g. Sir Christopher Hatton’s Bk. of Seals, nos. 257, 296, 309, 337, 343, 374; Reg. Antiq. 
of the Cath. Ch. of Lincoln, ii. 319, iv. 115. 

3 Baldwin, p. 55. 

‘ Ibid. p. 3; Stenton, English Feudalism, pp. 179-81. Stenton arrived at his con- 
clusions independently, apparently unaware of Baldwin’s work. 

5 Printed in Round, Feudal England, p. 268. 6 Ibid. p. 270. 
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teduces the bishop’s scutage rate from {100 to £60, ‘ quando 
scutagium currebat per terram meam Anglie’. This last phrase 
indicates not only that scutage was levied regularly under Henry I 
but also that individual fiefs were normally assessed at the same rate 
in each scutage. The significance of the writ is clarified by an 
entry in the pipe roll of 1130 stating that the bishop of Ely owes 
£240 for a quitclaim de superplus militum+ Evidently these surplus 
knights had been enfeoffed by the bishop of Ely in excess of his 
servicium debitum—his quota of knights owed to the Crown. The 
bishop’s new scutage rate of £60 would then apply to the knights 
in his servicium debitum only. Since the servicium debitum of Ely was 
forty knights,” a {60 scutage would come to 30s. a knight. This 
figure is supported by a letter in which Bishop Herbert of Norwich 
complained of being required to pay £60 pro militibus® Since the 
servicium debitum of Bishop Herbert was also forty knights,*‘ his letter 
represents an independent confirmation of the 30s. scutage rate 
under Henry I. Nevertheless, Stenton accepts this evidence with 
certain misgivings. ‘A scutage of thirty shillings on the knight’s 
fee’, he writes, ‘is extremely heavy in view of the fact that the 
heaviest scutage taken under Henry I amounted to only two marks 
on the fee.’ > It is particularly difficult to reconcile the 30s. scutage 
with the fact that prices were generally lower under Henry I than 
during the reign of his grandson. But the 30s. assessment becomes 
perfectly reasonable if one assumes that Henry I and Henry II levied 
scutage according to the same principle. As noted above, his- 
torians now believe that knights under Henry I owed military 
service at the rate of two months per year in wartime. Multiplying 
éd., the probable daily wage of knights under Henry I, by sixty, the 
number of days in the annual service period, we arrive at the figure 
of 30s.—the rate of the scutage assessment. Henry I based his 
scutage rate ‘on the estimated cost of substitutes paid direct’ just 
as his grandson was later to do. The figures are different, but the 
formula is the same. 

Now the 30s. scutage rate can be comprehended. Of the 
figures on which it is based—the 6d. wages and the sixty-day war- 
time service period—the former is a logical concomitant of the 
cost of living, but the latter remains something of a puzzle. Why 
was wartime military service levied at the rate of two months a year 
under Henry I rather than the more normal forty days common in 
England later on and typical of European feudalism in general? 

1 Pipe Roll 31 Henry I, p. 44. 

2 Round, op. cit. p. 249. 

8 Bishop Herbert Losinga of Norwich died in 1119: ibid. p. 270. The fact that this 
letter was written prior to 1119, while the writ to Ely was issued in 1127 and amplified 
by the pipe roll of 1130 strengthens the theory that the thirty-shilling rate was applied 
throughout the reign of Henry I. 

4 Ibid. p. 249. 

5 English Feudalism, p. 180. 
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One would normally begin by seeking a precedent for the two-month 
service petiod in pre-conquest Normandy. Unfortunately, no 
Norman precedent has yet been found.! In lieu of further Norman 
evidence, one must turn to pre-conquest England where Anglo- 
Saxon fyrd soldiers owed two months’ annual military service.? 
At first sight this would seem to be no precedent at all, since the 
Anglo-Saxon fyrd and the Anglo-Norman feudal army were two 
distinct and unrelated institutions. Nevertheless, the fyrd was 
retained by the Norman kings and played a role of great significance 
in the warfare of post-conquest England. Unquestionably the 
Norman kings maintained the fyrd not merely out of reverence 
for the Anglo-Saxon past or because it reminded them of the 
Norman peasant levy as some historians have suggested,* but be- 
cause it was a powerful and effective military force. The Conqueror 
began using the fyrd as early as 1068,5 and in 1073 it was summoned 
to a major overseas campaign against Maine where it fought jointly 
with the feudal levy of England. Ordericus Vitalis asserts that on 
this occasion both Normans and English were summoned by royal 
order, and that the two forces were merged into one army.® In the 
actual campaign the fyrd so overshadowed the feudal host in im- 
portance that several chroniclers neglect altogether to mention the 
knights and confine themselves to describing the victories of the 
Anglo-Saxon infantrymen.’? In the practice of joining these two 
forces—the fyrd and the feudal host—into one great body may be 
found an explanation for the two-month term of service in the 
Anglo-Norman feudal army: William the Conqueror changed the 
yearly duty period of his knights from forty days to two months 
so that it would correspond with the customary term of fyrd service. 
In this way, the two forces could be amalgamated more readily into 


1 All evidence from Normandy points to an annual service period of forty days. 
The Bayeux Inquest of 1133 states that Norman knights served forty days a year: 
Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 15. Cf. ibid. pp. 15-22, and Stenton, English Feudalism, 
pp. 12-13. A Norman charter of A.D. 1070-81 mentions knights owing forty days’ 
annual castle-guard duty: Ca/. of Docs. Preserved in France, ed. Round, no. 714. 

2 Domesday Book, i. fo. 56b. 

* For a brief sketch of the fyrd’s activities in Anglo-Norman England, see Poole, 
Domesday Book to Magna Carta, pp. 101-2, 116. I discuss this subject at some length 
in a forthcoming article. 

4 Haskins writes, ‘ it is highly probable that the familiarity of the Norman kings 
with the arriére-ban in the duchy made natural that preservation of the fyrd which is 
usually set down to deliberate desire to maintain Anglo-Saxon popular institutions ’: 
op. cit. p. 23. Neither of these views quite grasps the main point: that a warrior such 
as William the Conqueror would never disband a potent military force such as the fyrd 
when it could be employed to increase his own power. As R. C. Smail has observed, 
‘It is doubtful whether the military needs of the English kings could ever have been 
met from feudal sources alone’: Medieval England, ed. Poole, i. 137. 

5 Ordericus Vitalis, Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. le Prévost, ii. 180. 

6 Ibid. ii. 254. 

7 Florence of Worcester, Chronicon ex Chronicis, ed. Thorpe, ii. 10; William of 
Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum Anglorum, ed. Stubbs, ii. 316; Simeon of Durham, 
Historia Regum, ed. Arnold, ii. 200; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ed. Plummer, i. 209. 
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asingle army. It was simpler to alter the customary service period 
of the newly-established knights holding their lands by the grace of 
the king than to change the traditional term of the Old-English 
army, not to mention the advantage to the monarchy of two months’ 
military service over an obligation of forty days. In the absence 
of direct evidence, it is impossible to discover exactly how long the 
two-month requirement continued; perhaps during Stephen’s 
tumultuous reign, the barons were able to force a reduction in the 
service term to the more customary forty days.! 

lf the service period of the Anglo-Norman knights was patterned 
after an institution of pre-conquest England, it is, perhaps, not out 
of place to search the customs of Edward the Confessor’s reign for 
a precedent to scutage itself. Curiously enough, the relationship 
which we have been tracing backward from the reign of Henry 
Plantagenet—between commutation rates, knights’ wages, and the 
annual service term—is nowhere more evident than in pre-conquest 
England. It is reported in precise terms in Domesday Book. The 
Berkshire entry discloses that one miles went from five hides, and 
that 4s. were given him from each hide as food and pav for two 
months.? This passage makes clear not only that the customary 
period of fyrd service under Edward the Confessor was two months, 
but also that the wage of a miles for that period was 20s.—that is, 
4s. from each of five hides—or 4d. a day for sixty days. The 
custom of paying the king a sum of money in lieu of military service 
is reported in several passages from Domesday Book. Wherever 
the practice of commutation appears, the payment is found to be 


1 Evidence for the forty-day wartime service period begins to accumulate in the 
second half of the twelfth century and thereafter. A mid-twelfth-century charter, for 
example, requires a sergeant to render forty-days annual castle-guard duty in time of 
war: Stenton, English Feudalism, app., no. 42. For other examples of the forty-day 
wartime castle-guard obligation for both knights and sergeants, see ibid. pp. 204-5; 
Book of Fees, i. 593; ii. 699; Rot. Hund. i. 413; British Borough Charters, ed. Ballard, p. 90; 
Reg. Antiq. Lincoln, ii. 84-5; Pipe Roll s Ric. I, pp. 57, 83. A thirteenth-century charter 
suggests that forty days is the normal period for ward duty: Borough Customs, ed. 
Bateson (Selden Society), p. 112. See also Painter, ‘ Castle-Guard ’, ubi. supra, pp. 
451, 455-6. Moreover, it was customary for sergeants to serve forty days in the host: 
Feudal Aids, iv. 9, 11, 223; v. 9; Rot. Hund., ii. 748-9; Book of Fees, i. 73, 76, 392; 
ii. 830, 1173, 1178, 1206, 1209, 1215, 1220, 1254-5, 1375, 1376, 1380, 1396. This 
evidence is of much significance since the service of knights was considered interchange- 
able with that of military sergeants at the rate of two sergeants for one knight: Ca/. 
Ing. Post. Mortem, i. no. 546; Rot. Litt. Claus., ii. 15; Kimball, Serjeanty Tenure, pp. 
69-70, 76. Knights in Scotland owed forty days annual service in the early thirteenth 
century, a custom which was clearly derived from English practice: George Neilson, 
* Tenure by Knight-Service in Scotland ’, Juridical Review, xi (1899), 78-80, 174. For 
evidence of a traditional forty-day wartime obligation for knights in the English feudal 
army in the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries, see Pollock and Maitland, Hist. of 
Eng. Law, i, 254-6; S. K. Mitchell, Studies in Taxation, pp. 309-11; and J. E. Morris, 
Welsh Wars of Edward I, pp. 69-71, 75, 132-3, 137. Although thirteenth-century 
evidence shows that the forty-day custom was sometimes ignored, it leaves no doubt 
as to the existence of such a custom. 

2 Domesday Book, i. fo. 56b: ‘ de quinque hidis tantum unus miles ibat, et ad eius 
victum vel stipendium de unaquaque hida dabantur et iiii solidi ad duos menses.’ 
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assessed at the rate of 20s. per fighting man, the exact cost of re- 
placement as reported in the Berkshire entry.1 The town of Oxford 
might either send twenty burgers to the royal army or give the 
king {20 that all might be free? When the king undertook a 
maritime expedition, the burgers of Warwick sent him either four 
boatswains or £4.3 Malmesbury sent one man or 2os. for all royal 
expeditions, whether by land or sea, pro honore v bidarum.* 
This last phrase suggests a common practice of commutation at the 
rate of 20s. a warrior. The Domesday evidence leads us to the 
surprising conclusion that scutage has its roots in Anglo-Saxon 
England. The commutation of military service for a money pay- 
ment might, of course, be expected to arise out of many social 
situations. Nevertheless, the precise interrelationship between the 
commutation rate and the cost of replacement for an exact term of 
service, common to the Anglo-Saxon, the Anglo-Norman, and the 
Angevin eras, suggests the evolution of a specialized and unique 
institution. The practice of scutage, which spread out of England 
to become a normal and widespread feudal obligation throughout 
Western Europe by the late thirteenth century, appears to have had 
its genesis in a non-feudal society.® 

It is also surprising to observe that as our analysis is pushed 
backward from the eleven-sixties the interrelationships between the 
three elements become increasingly exact. Under Henry II, the 
two-mark scutage which one would expect was more often than not 
replaced by an assessment of one mark, and during the reign of 
Stephen, scutages were apparently levied at various rates. But in 
the era of Henry I, the assessment rate seems to have been set at a 
standard 30s., based on wages of 6d. per day for a term of sixty 
days, and Domesday suggests an arrangement of equal precision 
relating to the fyrd. The relationship which Round observed in 
the late eleven-fifties and eleven-sixties now appears as a somewhat 
corrupt form of an older, more rigid system. By the later twelfth 
century the monarchy was finding it increasingly difficult to collect 

1 These references to military commutation should not be confused with passages 
in Domesday or in the Anglo-Saxon law codes relating to fyrdwite, the fine assessed for 
non-performance of the military obligation. These fines were sums of money to be 
paid as reparation for an act of disobedience and as such were entirely distinct from 
commutation payments in lieu of military service. Baldwin (0p. cit., p. 4) and Miss 
Chew (op. cit., p. 37) are perfectly correct in rejecting fyrdwite as a precedent for scutage, 
but the Domesday references to commutation rates are quite another matter. 

2 Domesday Book, i. fo. 154a. 

3 Ibid. i. fo. 238a. 

4 Ibid. i. fo. 64b. 

5 Both Round (Feudal England, p. 270) and Miss Hollings (‘ The Survival of the Five 
Hide Unit in the Western Midlands ’, ante, lxiii, 469) recognized that payment in lieu of 
military service existed in pre-conquest England, but neither of them used the Domesday 
borough evidence discussed above, and consequently neither saw the continuity in the 
theory of assessment which is stressed in the present article. The first known reference 
to scutage by name occurs in an Anglo-Norman charter of 1100: W, A, Morris, ante, 
xxxvi, 45-6. 
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the full monetary equivalent of the forty days of military service, 
and the one-mark scutages of the eleven-sixties amounted to only 
one-half the cost of replacement. By the early eleven-seventies the 
difficulty was aggravated by a further increase in knights’ wages 
from 8d. to 1s. a day.! For a time, the monarchy seems to have 
continued its policy of setting the assessment rate at half the re- 
placement cost, for the rise in wages was accompanied by an increase 
in the scutage rate from one mark to 2os. beginning in 1172.2, An 
assessment of the full £2 now necessary to hire a knight for forty 
days would have been unprecedented and virtually impossible to 
collect in the days of Henry II. Indeed, King John’s attempts to 
collect a 40s. scutage constituted one of the chief baronial grievances 
at the time of Magna Carta, and in the Charter itself there appears 
the familiar injunction that scutage and aid should be levied only 
by the common council of the kingdom.$ 

Concurrently with the breakdown of the older system of scutage 
assessments, a new institution emerged which was designed to com- 
pensate the Crown for the rising wages of mercenary knights: the 
fine pro servicio. The amount of the fine was chosen arbitrarily but 
was almost always considerably in excess of the scutage rate. Im- 
posed in place of scutage or sometimes in addition to it, the fine 
constituted a second means of compounding for military service.* 
It may have appeared as early as 1172, but it was not used widely 
until 1194.5 Its inception corresponds closely to the failure of the 
scutage system. From the late twelfth century onward, the rela- 
tionship between scutage rates and the cost of replacement became 
increasingly vague and soon disappeared altogether. By the late 
thirteenth century, as Miss Chew puts it, ‘ scutage had lost its original 
significance as the commutation of feudal service and had become 
a mere expedient for raising revenue’. By the later Middle Ages, 
the institution which had once served as a system of commutation 
for war service in the Anglo-Saxon fyrd and was later adapted to 
the needs of Anglo-Norman and Angevin feudalism had become an 
anachronism. 

The existence of this widespread and uniform system of military 
commutation extending across the alleged barrier of 1066 lends 


1 Eg. Pipe Roll 20 Henry II, pp. 34, 63, 67, 96, 125, 138. 
2 Of the four levies between 1172 and 1194, three are assessed at 20s. and one at 
10s. The levy of 1194 was an aid for King Richard’s ransom. 

3 Clause 12. 

* The exact relationship between scutage and fine is still a matter of controversy. 
See Chew, pp. 46-52; Mitchell, Studies in Taxation, p. 5, and Taxation in Medieval 
England, pp. 180-2; Powicke, ante, xxx, 530-5; Poole, Objigations of Society, pp. 41-3. 

5 A heading which occurs repeatedly in the pipe roll of 1172 reads, ‘ De scutagio 
baronum [or militum] qui nec abierunt in Hyberniam nec milites mec denarios . . . miser- 
unt’ (pp. 9, 15, 20, 22, 30, and passim). See Chew, p. 46. 

*Op. cit. p.110. See also two articles by the same writer: ‘ Scutage under Edward 
I’, ante, xxxvii, 321-36, and ‘ Scutage in the Fourteenth Century ’, ante, xxxviii, 19-41. 
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support to recent historical studies which have tended to minimize 
the radical novelty of the post-conquest military organization. It 
provides another illustration of the significant modifications which 
Norman feudalism was forced to undergo when introduced into the 
society of eleventh-century England where customs were strong and 
well-developed ! and where money circulated to a degree uncommon 
in most of northern Europe. Historians often assert that English 
feudalism was destroyed by the rise of a money economy without 
seeing that from its very introduction it was profoundly influenced 
by the circulation of money. J. O. Prestwich has demonstrated 
that money was a vital factor in Anglo-Norman warfare and that 
military success in this period often depended not so much upon 
the loyalty of feudal vassals as upon the availability of money for 
hiring mercenaries. The existence at this time of a highly-organized 
commutation system harmonizes perfectly with Prestwich’s views. 
Still another instance of the influence of money on early Anglo- 
Norman feudalism is the fief-rente or money fief. B. D. Lyon, 
perhaps the most distinguished authority on this institution, regards 
it as a bridge between traditional feudalism and the indenture 
system and a means by which feudal military service might be main- 
tained at least in form, in the face of an advancing money economy.® 
Yet again, the fief-rente in England dates fromthe Norman Conquest ;* 
except for one or two brief interludes, English feudalism was never 
without it. 

Above all, this system of military commutation strengthens the 
theory of continuity between the pre-conquest and post-conquest 
military organizations, a concept which has been gaining ground in 
recent years.5 Miss Hollings has shown that the knight fees of the 

1 Jolliffe describes the strong influence of Old-English custom on Anglo-Norman 
feudalism, particularly with regard to the practice of private war and feudal justice: 
Constitutional History, pp. 156-7. The vitality and creativity of pre-conquest customs 
is stressed by Darlington, “The Last Phase of Anglo-Saxon History ’, History, new ser., 
xxii (1937), I-13. 


2 J. O. Prestwich, ‘ War and Finance in the Anglo-Norman State’, Transactions of 
the Royal Historical Society, 5th ser., iv (1954), 19-43. 

3 From Fief to Indenture, p. 244 and passim. See by the same author, ‘ The Money 
Fief Under the English Kings ’, ante, xvi, 161-93. 

4 Wm. of Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum, ii. 478; Foedera, 1. i. 6, 7; Lyon, From Fief 
to Indenture, pp. 33-5. Although the fief-rente did not become widespread in England 
until later, it was by no means insignificant in the Norman period since it provided for 
the service of as many as 1,000 Flemish knights (treaty of 10 Mar. 1101), about one-fifth 
of the entire servicium debitum of England. See Lyon, op. cit. pp. 233-4, where the 
treaty is dated 1103, wrongly, I believe. On the dates of the fiefs-rentes under Henry I, 
see Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, ii, nos. 515, 941, 948. 

5 Prior to the publication of Round’s essay on the subject in the eighteen-nineties 
(ante, vi. 417-43, 625-45 ; Feudal England, pp. 225-314), the theory of continuity between 
the two systems was widely accepted (e.g. Freeman, Norman Conquest, i. 1-6, v. 334-6), 
and it was supported around the turn of the twentieth century by Maitland (Domesday 
Book and Beyond, p. 152 and passim) and Vinogradoff (English, Society in the Eleventh 
Century, pp. 39-89). But since that time, with a few recent and important exceptions, 
Round’s hypothesis that from the military standpoint the Conquest represented a 
radical break in continuity has won unanimous acceptance. 
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see of Worcester were based consistently and deliberately upon the 
pre-conquest five-hide unit, and that in general Anglo-Norman 
knight service had much in common with Old English fyrd duty.? 
Furthermore, as has been noted above, the Anglo-Saxon-fyrd itself 
continued to play a vital role in the warfare of post-conquest 
England. The custom of scutage now takes its place as another 
important link between the two eras. All in all, the effect of the 
Norman Conquest upon English military institutions appears to 
have been considerably less drastic than many twentieth-century 
historians have supposed. 


University of California, Santa Barbara C. WARREN HOLLISTER 


1 Ante, \xiii, 453-87. 





The Political and Social Background of the 
Early Reformation in Ermeland 


| the early period of Polish history Ermeland (Warmia) and Prussia 
were a field for the expansion and colonization of the Knights 
of the Teutonic Order, which, introduced into these territories 
by one of the Polish princes in the first half of the thirteenth century 
to fight against the pagan tribes, conquered them, but never wished 
to acknowledge the overlordship of the Polish kings. . Only as a 
result of the defeat at the hands of the Polish forces in the thirteen 
years war of 1454-66 did the Teutonic Order submit to Poland 
and surrender the western part of their territory, Royal Prussia, 
and Ermeland. Thus it was not till 1466 that Poland was able to 
take full advantage of her victory over the Order in the battle of 
Grunwald of 1410, while not till 1525, by the act of submission to 
Poland in the treaty of Cracow, did the Order finally surrender the 
aim of winning back part, at least, of the territories it had lost. 
In 1525 the Order was secularized and, as the duchy of Prussia, 
became a state in feudal dependency upon its overlord, the king of 
Poland. Before this step was taken the Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Order tried by an intensive diplomatic campaign to retain 
Ermeland, which during the course of the war with Poland in 
1519-21 was in part occupied by the troops of the Order. 

It was during these years that the Reformation took a hold upon 
Ermeland. Even earlier Lutheranism had found a wide response 
in both parts of Prussia, accentuating civil conflicts which already 
existed in the towns between the lower classes and the closed cor- 
porations of the merchant patriciate. Revolts broke out in Danzig, 
Torun and Elbing. Lutheran conceptions of evangelical freedom 
and even the radical ideas of Thomas Miinzer were likewise a cause 
of social conflict in the Prussian countryside and found an echo 
in the peasant rising in Ducal Prussia in September 1525.2. The 
bitter social conflicts in Prussia combined with the uneasy political 


1 For details see W. Pociecha, Geneza hokdu pruskiego (Gdynia, 1937). 

2 It is noteworthy that at Kénigsberg the famous couplet—‘ When Adam delved 
and Eve span, who was then the gentleman? ’—had reached the ranks of the peasant 
insurgents. This couplet of the English peasants’ revolt of 1381 was a slogan of many 
peasant revolts in Western and Central Europe. In opposition to S. Resnikow ‘ The 
Cultural History of a Democratic Proverb ’, The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
xxxvi (1937), 391, who considers that this verse was known only in a Germanic form, 
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situation of the war years, had an important influence upon the 
development of Lutheranism in Ermeland, which lay between the 
Polish parts of Prussia and the area held by the Order. Against 
the background of the complicated situation of 1521-5 the Reforma- 
tion took on certain peculiar characteristics of an economic and 
political kind. 

It would be interesting and useful to investigate the problem 
of the antecedents of the Reformation in Prussia and Ermeland 
among the earlier movements, which long before 1520 give evidence 
of the nonconformist tendencies of this area. As far as Ermeland is 
concerned, in the first half of the fifteenth century the slogans of 
Hus were quite pronounced there ? which led to an intensification 
of the social struggle. It is possible, as E. Engelbrecht thought,® 
that the revolt of the Ermeland peasants in the years 1440-2 had a 
certain connection with the programme of the Hussites. Already 
earlier in 1421 the Grand Master in a letter to the emperor declared 
the need for an attack upon heresy,‘ while the bishop of Ermeland, 
Franz Kuhschmaltz, informed the Archbishop of Gniezno in 1425 
that the Hussite movement in his diocese had gained such strength 
that the Catholic clergy was being overwhelmed.’ During the 
administration of Bishop Kuhschmaltz (1424-77) the Hussite move- 
ment became so strong that it was necessary in 1449 to call a dio- 
cesan synod in Heilsberg (in Polish Lidzbark) to consider the struggle 
with heresy.6 The decisions of the synod were to increase the 
penalties for doctrinal errors and breaking of church rules and an 
attempt was made to raise the material conditions of the clergy.’ 


I hold that it was known and quoted in Czech and Polish literature of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, cf. H. Zins, Powstanie chtopskie w Prusach Ksiazecych w 1525 r. 
(Warsaw, 1953), pp. 18-20. 

1 Only one German historian has dealt with this problem, A. Borrmann, Ermland 
und die Reformation, 1523-1772 (K6énigsberg, 1912), though in somewhat cursory form, 
and only on the basis of printed sources. Some detailed treatment of the election of 
the Bishops of Ermeland is given by A. Eichhorn, ‘ Geschichte der ermlindischen 
Bischofswahlen ’, Zeitschrift fir die Geschichte und Altertumskunde Ermlands, vol. i (1858). 
The basic work of Eichhorn, published over a hundred years ago, is superior to the 
outline history of Ermeland of J. Buchholz, Abriss einer Geschichte Ermlands (Braunsberg, 
1903). For a more extensive treatment of this problem see my article ‘ Poczatki 
Reformacji na Warmii ’, Odrodzenie i Reformacja w Polsce, ii (1957), 53-99. 

2T. Treter, De Episcopatu et Episcopis Ecclesiae Varmiensis (Cracow, 1685), p. 35, 
stated the Wycliffite doctrines were also present: ‘Sub haec tempora Vicleffitarum 
nefanda Haeresis in has oras irrupit, multumque mali et licentiae inter vulgum dissemi- 
navit.’ 

3E. Engelbrecht, Die Agrarverfassung des Ermlandes und ibre historische Entwicklung 
(Munich-Leipzig, 1913). Engelbrecht was attacked by A. Bludau, ‘ Gab es im Ermland 
eine hussitische Bewegung ?’, Zeitschrift fiir d.G. Ermlands, xxii (1926), 57. 

* Acten der Standetage Preussens unter der Herrschaft des Deutschen Ordens (Leipzig, 1878), 
i, 378. Cf. J. Macek, Husyci na Pomorzu i w Wielkopolsce (Warsaw, 1955), pp. 54 f. 

5P. Boetticher, Die Anfange der Reformation in den preussischen Ldndern ehemals 
polnischen Anteils bis zum Krakauer Frieden, 8 April 1523 (Ober-Glogau 1894), p. v. 
* A. Borrmann, Ermland, p. 42. 

7 Constitutiones synodales Warmiensis, ed. F. Hipler (Braunsberg 1899), pp. 14-22. 
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These attempts did not have much effect, for in the period of 
general anarchy during the thirteen years war between Poland 
and the Order, Hussite doctrines reached Ermeland, mainly from 
Poland, through the soldiers taking part in the struggle. In 
Braunsberg (Braniewo in Polish), for example, in 1455 Hussite 
feeling was so strong that a Catholic priest could not appear on the 
streets.1 Similarly in Wormditt (Orneta in Polish) the town council 
and some of the burghers were hostile to the church. At the sum- 
mons of the townspeople there came to Wormditt at the head of a 
column one of the leaders of the royal army who was well known for 
his heretical beliefs, Jan Colda, and ordered his Czech clergy to 
hold services in the Hussite rite.? 

These incidental references to Hussite activity would deserve 
closer examination, but they clearly show the quite ancient ancestry of 
the Reformation in Ermeland, though perhaps not permitting a confi- 
dent judgment on the connection of the two episodes divided from 
one another by over half a century. No doubt the common factor 
was the anticlericalism excited on the one hand by the political and 
economic activity of the church, and on the other by the low 
standard of morals of the clergy. Already in the synodal statutes of 
Bishop Franz Kuhschmaltz of 1449 there are observations which 
testify to the deterioration and worldliness of the clergy. From 
them it can be deduced that they led a disorderly life, sitting in 
taverns, where they indulged in dancing, drunkenness and games of 
chance, refusing to wear clerical habit, and having relations with 
women.? Especially in the period preceding the Reformation, the 
low moral standards of the clergy in Ermeland, as indeed every- 
where, left much to be desired. There is evidence not only from 
the tendentious Simon Grunau, but also from the learned humanist, 
canon and later bishop of Ermeland, Tiedemann Giese, in his 
polemical tract Antilogikon.t Giese was in favour of reforms, 
declaring that there were too many abuses in the church and too 
many superstitions, and too few of the sort of priests which St. 
Peter and St. Paul demanded.5 Even in his attack on the Lutheran 
tract of the preacher from K6nigsberg, Johan Briessmann, 
Flosculi de homine interiore et exteriore, fide et operibus,® he only weakly 
defended the church against the accusations of its adversaries, 
admitting that there were few priests sincerely devoted to the cause 


1]. Plastwich, ‘Chronicon de vitis Episcoporum Warmiensium’, Monumenta 
Historiae Warmiensis, iii (Braunsberg 1866), p. 105. 

2 Ibid. p. 105: ‘ Ipsi intromiserunt quendam Johannem Colda, haereticum pessimum, 
regis stipendiarium, cum viris 600, qui quendam presbyterum Bohemum haereticum 
fecit juxta morem suum publice sacramenta ministrare, ex quo et cives ipsi indubie 
non sunt effecti meliores.’ 

3 Constitutiones synodales Warmiensis, p. 19. 

4 * Spicilegium Copernicanum ’, Mon. Hist. Warm., vol. iv. 

5 Ibid. pp. 26, 66. 

* For the text see A. Borrmann, pp. 117-25, Appendix. 
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of the faith, that nepotism existed and that the clergy led immoral 
lives. Another uncompromising opponent of Lutheranism, Moritz 
Ferber, bishop of Ermeland (1523-37), recognized in his pastoral 
letter of 11 May 1525 the collapse of discipline and morals among 
the clergy as one of the difficulties of the church in this period.t 

In common with most areas in the period of the Renaissance 
the clergy of Ermeland revealed pronounced secular tendencies. 
Cathedral stalls and parish benefices, which were treated as sine- 
cures, were usually in the hands of the merchant oligarchies of the 
towns, especially in Danzig, who were little interested in the affairs 
of the church.2 The incumbents, often pluralists, frequently 
were occupied with study or diplomatic missions and very often 
were not even ordained.? Jan Ferber, for example, was in 1516 
a canon of Ermeland and priest of the parish of St. John in Danzig, 
and in 1522 dean of Ermeland and parish priest of St. Nicholas 
in Elbing. In fact, he spent the whole time in study at Leipzig 
and Rome, or as a royal secretary at the Polish court, and took 
absolutely no interest in his parish and canonry. Only at the end of 
his life in 1527 did he receive ordination from his uncle, the bishop 
of Ermeland.* A typical example of the decline of the clergy is 
the bishop of Ermeland, Fabian Tettinger Merkelingerode von 
Lossainen (1512-23), a descendant in the female line of the Polish 
family of Koécielecki, a doctor of law and a contemporary of 
Copernicus at Bologna University.5 This miserable fellow, severely 
stricken with the ‘French disease’, an avaricious wastrel, was 
absolutely indifferent to religion and only once in his eleven-year 
tenure of office as a bishop said a mass and then only on the day of 
his consecration.® Similarly the situation in the orders in Ermeland 
left much to be desired. The moral tone of the regulars was low 
and it is not remarkable that a large part of them fled from the houses 
in Braunsberg and Elbing in the fifteen-twenties. 

In consideration of the genesis and basis of the Reformation in 
Ermeland it must be at the outset stated that this is a difficult and 
involved question, more complicated than in other Polish terri- 
tories. A whole set of factors are involved, both assisting and 


1* Spicilegium Copernicanum ’, p. 326. 

2Cf. A. Eichhorn, ‘Die Prialaten des ermlandischen Domcapitels’, Zeitschrift 
f.4.G. Ermlands, iii (1866), 320. 

3 In the fifteen-twenties only one canon in Frauenburg, the astronomer Copernicus, 
was properly ordained, apart from Bishop Ferber; ¢f. E. Brachvogel, ‘ Des Coppernicus 
Dienst im Dom zu Frauenburg ’, Zeitschrift f.d.G. Ermlands, xxvii (1942), §77. 

4 Cf. H. Zins, Rod Ferberéw i jego rola w dziejach Gdahska w xv i xvi w. (Lublin, 1951), 


P- 93- 

5 For details, see A. Eichhorn, Geschichte der ermléndischen Bischofswablen, pp. 181-90, 
269-96. 

*Cf. T. Treter, p. 73: ‘Episcopus consecratus primum et ultimum Sacrificium 
Messae celebravit, nec unquam in altaris officio ministrasse visus est.’ Cf. also S. 
Grunau, Preussische Chronik (Leipzig, 1876), i. 360, who says: ‘ Fabian sangk auch da 
sein erste messe und nye keyne mehe sub infula . . . 
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hindering the development of the Reformation, factors internal to 
Ermeland and others resulting from external political conditions. 
In Ermeland the Lutherans were of the moderate kind and not 
radicals like Miinzer. Indeed a certain basic weakness is evident 
in the reforming movement. An explanation of this must be sought 
in the social and political structure of the diocese and its special 
internal conditions. ‘The Reformation in Ermeland met with more 
difficult conditions for its development than elsewhere on account 
of. the exceedingly strong power of the Catholic church. The 
clergy in the diocese of Ermeland enjoyed a privileged position both 
economic and political. Most of the land was held by the bishop 
and the chapter, who were the lords of feudal liberties, which 
brought about a concentration of important legal and political 
powers in their hands.1. The bishop, who presided over the 
Ermeland assemblies, had the deciding voice in all the affairs of the 
life of the diocese and exercised considerable administrative power. 
The economic and political power of the church in Ermeland was 
increased by the relative weakness of the gentry and the urban 
middle class, which meant that the church in effect had no rival. 
The estates of the gentry amounted to only 10 to 20 per cent of the 
area. The bishop and the chapter, moreover, adopted a policy 
from the fifteenth century of buying up gentry lands, which further 
weakened them. The decline of the gentry is shown by the fact 
that from the time of the war with Poland they took no part in the 
general Prussian Estates and just appeared in the Ermeland Landtag, 
in which they played only a minor role. Apart from the subordin- 
ate posts of burgrave and Landvogt, the administration of the diocese 
was carried out by the clergy.4 The Ermeland gentry were not 
even permitted to be appointed to the chapter of Frauenburg, 
whose canons, in distinction from the conditions prevailing in the 
kingdom of Poland, were recruited almost entirely from the mer- 
chant oligarchies of Danzig, Torun and Elbing.® A similar decline 
in influence is met among the so-called freemen, usually the descen- 
dants of the old Prussian equites, who sometimes became feudal lords, 
but for the most part were reduced to the level of the peasantry. 
The Ermeland towns likewise could not offer resistance to the 
omnipotence of the church. They were usually rather small and, 


1Cf. H. Zins, ‘ PotoZenie ludnogci chtopskiej na Warmii w pierwszej potowie 
xvi w.’, Kwartalnik Historyczny, \xii (1955), 57-9. Cf. also, E. Sieniawski, Biskupstwo 
Warmihskie (Poznan, 1878), pp. 16-17. 
2 Cf. the protest of the Ermeland gentry of 1537 and 1555, G. Lengnich, Geschichte 
der preussischen Lande kiniglichpolnischen Antheils (Danzig 1772), i. 74 and ii. 122. 
3 Cf. B. Le&nodorski, Dominium Warminskie (1243-1569) (Poznah, 1949), pp. 91-3. 
4 “Ordinacia seu consuetudo castri Heylszbergk’, Scriptores rerum Warmiensium, i. 320. 
5 A. Eichhorn, Die Pralaten des ermlandischen Domcapitels, p. 320. In Poland from 
the end of the fifteenth century the gentry had a monopoly of appointments to canonries 
Cf. also F. L. Carsten, ‘ East Prussia’, History, xxxiii (1948), 241-5. 
* The social structure of the Ermeland towns has not yet been properly investigated. 
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with the exception of Braunsberg, played no important commercial 
role. The largest of them had a complex social structure and were 
in the fifteenth and at the beginning of the sixteenth century a 
field of struggle between the populace and the corporation. Tension 
was very great, especially in Braunsberg, and led to the overthrow of 
the town government in 1525. The Reformation here gave a spur 
to the struggle of the people with the oligarchy. The larger 
towns, Braunsberg, Wormditt, Guttstadt (Dobre Miasto in Polish), 
and Réssel (Reszel in Polish), were in fact the main centres of the 
Reformation in Ermeland, which aimed on the one hand at victory 
in the internal municipal conflict and on the other at achieving 
independence of the bishop. In this struggle other factors played 
a‘part, including the policy of Albert of Hohenzollern and the 
military occupation of 1519-25. 

The Ermeland countryside, however, appears to have had no 
part in the initial phase of the Reformation. During the extension 
of Hussite activity in the fifteenth century Ermeland was the scene 
of peasant upheavals, of which the most important was the rising of 
Chapter peasants in 1440-2.!_ Peasant disturbances likewise occurred 
later in the period of the Polish war with the Order.2 How can one 
explain the indifference to the Reformation, not only of the Erme- 
land peasants, but also of the rebellious peasants in the neighbouring 
areas of Samland and Natangen in 1525, an outbreak which gave 
Bishop Ferber cause for concern? A possible answer may perhaps 
be found in the political power of the bishop of Ermeland and the 
efficiency of the diocesan administration;? emphasis may likewise 
be given to the weakness of Ducal Prussia in the period of seculari- 
zation of the Order and to the economic situation of Ermeland 
after the war of 1519-21. It should be remembered that this war 
caused great havoc in the Ermeland countryside, with the result 
that half the peasant holdings were destroyed, many villages burnt 
and the population decimated.‘ In this pitiful situation the bishop 
and the chapter were compelled in their own interests to make a 
series of concessions to the peasants in order to encourage them to 
rebuild their ruined homesteads. The peasants were granted wide 
exemptions. Corvées were converted into a rent and colonists were 
given cattle and seed.5 This policy yielded considerable results 
and by about 1533 a large number of the peasant holdings destroyed 
in the war were again under cultivation and the annual income of 


1H. Zins, Powstanie chtopskie w Prusach Ksigzecych w 1325 r. (Warsaw 1953), pp- 
48-55. 

2Cf. K. Gorski, ‘ Wojna trzynastoletnia (1454-1466) ’, Przeglad Zachodni, 1954 
(7-8), p. 340. 

3] am endebted for this suggestion to K. Lepszy; cf. his review of my Powstanie 
Chiopskie in Kwartalnik Historyezny, \xi (1954), 265. 

4H. Zins, Potozenie ludnosci chtopskiej, p. 73. 

5 Ibid. pp. 74-5. 
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the bishop had risen from 1,000 to 7,000 Polish marks. The 
temporary reduction of peasant obligations by the bishop and a 
certain improvement in their lot, combined with firm control by the 
diocesan administration, help to explain the passive attitude of 
the Ermeland peasants during the peasant rising in Ducal Prussia 
in 1525, as well as their attitude towards the Reformation. Bishop 
Ferber, who took energetic measures to organize the Polish land- 
lords against the risings in Samland, clearly feared lest the rising 
should extend itself into Ermeland and did everything in his power 
to extend his influence in the countryside and not to permit any 
Lutheran missionaries or representatives of the insurgents into his 
lands.? The struggle therefore tended to be one mainly between 
the bishop of Ermeland, the feudal lord, supported by the Catholic 
king of Poland, on the one hand, and Reformation influences, on 
the other, drawing their strength from the towns which were mainly 
German in ethnic composition, supported by Albert of Hohenzoll- 
ern. 

The situation was complicated by factors in the external struggle 
between Poland and the Order, in which the bishop supported the 
Polish cause against Albert of Hohenzollern who was anxious to 
annex Royal Prussia or at least Ermeland. The Order was fast 
approaching the end of its days. The war of 1519-21 revealed its 
complete insolvency and political isolation, which was not remedied 
by the efforts of Albert of Hohenzollern to enlist the aid of German 
states or Denmark. The best illustration of the condition of the 
Order comes from a letter of Albert himself on 30 November 1524, 
in which he expressed his fears of what might happen if war broke 
out again after the termination of the four year truce: ‘ If we do not 
undertake negotiations now, our allies will desert us and will not 
hasten to our assistance. . . . Poland has allied herself with 
Denmark, Scotland and the Hansa towns. If we do not come to an 
agreement with her, she will attack us with all her allies.’* Albert 
moreover drew attention to the alliance of Poland with France 
of July 1524. The Order could not resist this powerful combina- 
tion, especially when the emperor offered no aid. The Grand 
Master declared: ‘We shall be driven out before aid arrives.’ 
With regard to the Order’s insolvency he added: ‘ We are absolutely 
without money and have fallen into debt, which paralyses all our 
activity.” The collapse of the Order, intensified by the growth of 
secular habits, by humanism and the infiltration of secular forces 


1* Die Heilsberger Chronik ’, Mon. Hist. Warm. viii. 424. 

* Cf. M. Biskup, ‘ Materiaty do powstania chropskiego w Prusach Ksiazecych w 
1525 t.’, Zapiski Historyezne, xxi (1955), Z. 1-2. 

3 Cf. E. Joachim, ‘ Die Politik des letzten Hochmeisters in Preussen Albrecht von 
Brandenburg ’, B. III, Pwublicationen aus den k. Preussischen Staatsarchiven, \xi (Leipzig, 
1895), 347- 
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into the administration, was undermining its ossified feudal struc- 
ture. In these conditions the Lutheran Reformation and the 
secularization became for Albert and the propertied classes who 
supported him the best way out of their difficulties. 

The journey of Albert to Germany, his contacts with Luther, 
Melanchthon and Osiander, which induced Luther to publish on 
28 March 1523 his letter Am die Herren des Deutschen Ordens,? in which 
he called upon the Order to renounce their rule of life and the 
institution of celibacy, are well enough known.® The activity of 
the Lutheran preachers, J. Briessmann and J. Amandus, is likewise 
famous, as well as the part played by Bishop J. Polenz, who in the 
summer of 1523 ordered the cataloguing of ecclesiastical property 
and at Christmas of the same year preached a sermon in the cathedral 
in K6nigsberg, which was in fact an official declaration of adherance 
to Lutheranism. From K6nigsberg was issued on 28 January 1524 
the instruction for the teaching of the gospel in the vernacular 
(that is, in German, Polish and Lithuanian), to the population 
living in the territories of the Order. At the same time Lutheran 
preachers were despatched to Ermeland, with instructions to spread 
their gospel there. This offered Albert the opportunity of pro- 
moting his object of annexing this area to his own state. 

The political aims of this Lutheran missionary activity are 
confirmed by the diplomatic intrigues of Albert after the death of 
Bishop Fabian von Lossainen. Already during his lifetime Albert 
had, through the procurator of the Order, Georg Busch, and his 
brothers, made efforts in Rome to obtain approval for the annexation 
of Ermeland. When the news of Fabian’s death was known, 
Albert in a letter of 24 April 1523 urged his representatives to take 
more effective action, arguing that the union of Ermeland and the 
territories of the Order would assure a lasting peace and put an end 
to the continual struggles. Albert’s intrigues met with disappoint- 


1 For the latest literature see K. Forstreuter, Vom Ordensstaat zum Fiirstentum, 
Kitzingen-am-Main (n.d.) and W. Hubatsch, ‘Die inneren Voraussetzungen der 
Sakularisation des deutschen Ordensstaates in Preussen’, Archiv fiir Reformations- 
geschichte, xliii (1952), pt. 2. 

2M. Luther, Werke (Weimar, 1899), xxix. 16-33. 

3W. Pociecha, Geneza hotdu pruskiego (Gdynia, 1937) ; J. Vota, Der Untergang des 
Ordensstaates Preussen und die Entstehung der preussischen Konigswiirde (Mainz, 1911) ; and 
J. Rindfleisch, ‘ Herzog Albrecht von Hohenzollern und die Reformation in Preussen ’, 
Altpreussische Monatsschrift, xv (1879). 

4 A circumstance which favoured the extension of Lutheranism in Ermeland was 
the fact that after the war of 1519-21 and during the four year truce after it the troops of 
the Order occupied a large part of the bishopric, together with the towns of Brauns- 
berg, Wormditt, Guttstadt and Mehlsack. The Lutheran preachers could therefore 
spread their doctrines with impunity and even seize church ornaments and sacramental 
vessels. 

5 Cf. J. Kolberg, ‘ Ermland im Kriege des Jahres 1520”, Zeitschrift f.d.G. Ermlands, 
xv (1904), 527-8, quotes : ‘ So ist unser freuntlich bethe, e.]. wollen sich sowil ymer 
médglich bey Bebstr heyt uffs hochst bemuhen, und befleyssenn unns unndt unserm 
orden solch Stift (i.e. the bishopric of Ermeland) unnd das ubrig so wir noch nicht 
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ment, because Adrian! VI declared that ‘ he would not do anything 
in this matter in favour either of the Grand Master or of the king 
of Poland’. The researches of J. Voigt reveal that the position 
adopted by the pope, who was at one time willing to support Albert, 
was also determined by the continued financial difficulties of the 
Grand Master who could not find the sum of over 1,000 ducats 
required for the completion of this transaction.1 Again at the 
beginning of 1525, on the eve of his swearing fealty to Poland, 
Albert renewed his efforts to retain at least a part of Ermeland. 
From his letter to the Margrave Georg and Prince Frederick of 
22 March 1525 it appears that Albert gave his mediators in the 
negotiation of a peace with Poland detailed instructions to obtain 
the cession of Braunsberg, Wormditt, and Guttstadt,? but he again 
met with no success and was compelled by the Treaty of Cracow 
to surrender the towns and territories which he had occupied for 
four years. 

These events in Ermeland were naturally watched with great 
interest by the Polish court. For Zygmunt I and the Polish gentry 
the attempt of Albert of Hohenzollern to introduce Lutheranism 
into Ermeland was part of a much wider problem, which included 
the strengthening of Polish power in Pomerania. This struggle 
took on an especially bitter character during the period of uncer- 
tainty, after the war of 1519-21, when the conflict might have 
begun again, and when the peasants rose in revolt in the East 
Prussian territories and threatened to spill over into the neighbouring 
areas. The principal supporter of Polish interests in Ermeland, 
Bishop Ferber, saw a close connection between these events and the 
political danger of the Reformation, which threatened his inde- 
pendence. As the great feudal lord of Ermeland he saw in it a 
revolutionary force, which might overturn the old order. The 
determined opposition which he offered to Lutheranism to the very 
end of his life did not result only from a loyalty to the Polish Crown 
and devotion to the interests of the church. A descendant of one 
of the richest patrician families in Danzig, Ferber knew from per- 
sonal experience the force of a social revolution, which indeed had 
driven out of the town his entire family, which had occupied a 
dominant position there, occupying the highest offices in the 
council. Up to the time of the submission of Albert of Hohen- 
zollern, which clarifying the situation made possible an energetic 
attack upon the revolt in the towns and the peasant rising in the 
countryside, Ferber carried on a struggle with Lutheranism in 
Ermeland with his own resources, though armed with the authority 
Innhabenn vaterlich undt gnediglich zu uerleynen. . . .’ Cf. also F. Hipler, 


* Bibliotheca Warmiensis oder Literaturgeschichte des Bisthums Ermland’, Mon. 


Hist. War., iv. 89. 1 J. Voigt, Geschichte Preussens, ix. 668-9. 
2 E. Joachim, ‘ Die Politik des letzten Hochmeisters in Preussen ’, iii, no. 222. 
* H. Zins, Réd Ferberdw, pp. 17-28. 
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of royal dtcrees, in opposition to the Teutonic Order, which gave 
its support to the Reformation. 

The Royal Prussian Estates adopted an attitude of hostility 
towards the Order during their meeting of December 1524, which 
assembled to decide upon a policy to meet the end of the four years’ 
truce in the following April. A warning was given to the Polish 
authorities that the Grand Master was preparing for war and was 
seeking the aid of foreign princes... The Estates considered that 
Albert must be compelled to conclude a permanent and just peace 
with Poland and went so far as to suggest terms of a treaty which 
would be advantageous to Poland. The Grand Master was to be 
forced to yield to Poland the bishopric of Pomezania, to the west of 
Ermeland, in order to permit the rounding off of Polish territories. 
In this way Ermeland would be connected with Royal Prussia along 
a broad front and would cease to be an enclave surrounded by the 
hostile territory of the Order. In the event of his not being able to 
conclude a peace with the Order on these conditions, the Prussian 
and Ermeland gentry advised the king to begin war and continue 
it until the Grand Master and the Order had been driven out of 
Prussia.2 In view of the Order’s isolation and its internal crisis, the 
estates considered that a more favourable moment had not hither- 
to presented itself for the achievements of the end.* The estates 
were equally hostile to the extension of the Reformation. Con- 
sidering that Lutheranism represented a danger to Prussia and 
Ermeland and might even lead to the secession of the towns from 
Poland, they passed resolutions calling for extermination of the 
‘Lutheran Sect’. The gentry and the small towns, as well as the 
clergy, supported this decision. An appeal for help was addressed 
to.the king of Poland and to Rome. 

The connection between the Reformation and the political 
problems of Prussia appeared also in the discussions in Cracow. 
Bishop Ferber was a Polish senator and spent some time in Cracow 
where he expressed his opposition to the treaty with the Order.® 


1 Archiwum Diecezjalne w Olsztynie, MS. A. 86, fo. 71. 

2 Wejewddzkie Archiwum Pafistwowe w Gdarisku, 300/29, no. 8, fo. 412. The 
estates advised the king ‘den herren Hoemeister mit sampt seynen orden entzwar zu 
vertreiben ’. 

§ Archiwum Diecezjalne w Olsztynie, MS. A. 86, fo. 14: ‘Dan ewer ko Mat Rethe 
obgemalt, haltens starcks dafiir das weder ewer ko Mat noch derselbigen hochlob- 
licher gedechtnis vorfarne den krieg wol aufzcufiiren, und den herren Hoemeister 
mit sampt seynen orden entzwar zcu vertreiben ader zcu gehortsam zcu bryngen 
solch bequemigkeit, wie itzt vorhanden niie gehat habe. . . .” 

* Archiwum Diecezjalne w Olsztynie, MS. A. 86, fo. 16: ‘. . . was die Luther- 
anisch Sect:belangt, wollen sich gemelte Rethe so vil inen muglich, und gelegenheit 
der sach unnd zceit dulden wil, sie auszcurotten bevleyssen welchs auch der gemeyn 
Adel, und cleine stete furzcustellen und ewer ko Mat gehorsamlich zcu wilfarn sich 
zcimlicher weise erbothen haben.’ 

5 Ibid. fo. 21. Cf. also J. Fijatek, ‘ Stanowisko episkopatu polskiego wobec hotdu 
ptuskiego w rt. 1525”, Pamiginik stuchaczy Universytetu Jagiellonskiego (Cracow, 1887), 
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There he stated his opinion that the conditions to which Zygmunt I 
agreed were an infringement of the royal prerogative and augured 
ill for the future, because they sanctioned the Reformation in 
Ducal Prussia. This unfavourable attitude to the treaty of Cracow 
was nothing new, for it was an opinion commonly held at the time, 
but it does serve to illustrate the local situation in Ermeland in 
relation to the struggle with Lutheranism. According to Ferber, 
the king saw ‘ that the larger Prussian towns and especially Danzig 
were inclined to revolt as a result of Lutheran separatism and in the 
event of renewed hostilities to go over to the side of the Grand Master 
who is the chief supporter of this sect’.2 Ferber’s view was that 
uncertainty concerning the attitude of the Prussian towns was the 
motive of Poland in agreeing to the secularization of the Order.’ 
Another Ermeland source, Die Heilsberger Chronik, written in the 
years 1526-37, gives an even more exact opinion of the genesis of 
the Prussian submission.‘ Its author thought that ‘ the king had to 
act in this way, because Danzig, Elbing, Malborg, Torun and the 
other towns of Royal Prussia were poisoned by Lutheran preachers 
and ready for armed struggle with their overlord as well as to submit 
to the Grand Master as the patron of Lutheranism. It would have 
led to war, because the king of Poland could not have stayed neutral 
in such a matter.” This is an obviously one-sided and prejudiced 
opinion, because the Teutonic Order was in a state of complete 
bankruptcy and, deserted by its previous allies, could not think of 
war with Poland. Secularization was the best way out of a difficult 
situation for Albert and upper classes in territories of the Order. 
Nevertheless, it is an eloquent example of the local opinion concern- 
ing the strength of the social movements in this early period of the 
Reformation. 

Besides these internal reasons for preventing the growth of 
Lutheranism in Ermeland, there were other factors which dis- 
couraged the extension of the Reformation. The policy of the 
order in Prussia met with strong opposition from Poland. After 
the secularization of the Order Zygmunt I undertook energetic 
action on a wide scale to suppress the revolt in the Prussian and 
Ermeland towns. The royal ordinances of 1526 strengthened the 
power of the crown in the Prussian boroughs, by extending the 


p- 95. This problem was first dealt with by A. Wojtkowski, ‘ Nowe przyczynki do 
genezy hotdu pruskiego’, Sprawozdanie z czynnosci wydawniczych i posiedzen naukowych. 
Towarz ystwo Naukowe KUL (Lublin, 1947), pp. 77-9. 

1 A full discussion of the wider implications of this question may be found in W. 
Pociecha, Geneza hotdu pruskiego, and ‘ Czasy Zygmunta Starego ’, Rocznik Historyezny, 
xvi (1947) ; Z. Wojciechowski, Hotd Pruski (Warsaw, 1946); Zygmunt Stary (Poznat, 
1946); and A. Vetulani, Lenno pruskie od traktatu krakowskiego do smierci Albrechta, 
1525-68 (Cracow, 1930). 

* Archiwum Diecezjalne w Olsztynie, MS. A. 86, fo. 20-1. 

8 For a detailed analysis see C. Hartknoch, Preussische Kirchen-Historie (Frankfurt-am- 
Main and Leipzig, 1686), p. 977. 4 Mon. Hist. Warm., viii. 426. 
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privileges of the royal burgrave. The secularization of the Order 
was of course the result of many complicated factors in the internal 
and external policy of Poland in the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century. It broke the connection of Albert of Hohenzollern with 
the Empire and even made it possible to foresee the eventual in- 
corporation of Ducal Prussia into Poland; the events of the 
seventeenth century which led to the separation of Ducal Prussia 
from Poland and in 1700 the erection of the kingdom of Prussia 
resulted from totally different conditions than those which prevailed 
in 1525. The purpose of this essay has been to present only one 
aspect of the question and to show that the connection between social 
discontent and the Reformation was one of the many factors which 
entered into the calculations of Polish statesmen during the negotia- 
tions which led to the treaty of Cracow of 1525. 


Marie Curie-Sktodowska University, Lublin H. Zrxs 





The Middlesex Electors of 1768-1769 


HE three Middlesex elections of 1768-9 may hardly be said to 

have escaped the attention of historians. As three of the most 
dramatic episodes in John Wilkes’s stormy career, they were 
prominently featured in the London and provincial press of the day 
and have been treated with reasonable adequacy by his various 
biographers since. The bare facts are therefore familiar enough. 
In the general election of 1768, after being defeated in the City 
of London, Wilkes presented himself as one of three candidates 
for election in Middlesex and was returned at the top of the poll 
with 1,292 votes; the second place was held by George Cooke, a 
junior minister and one of the two sitting members for the county, 
who received 827 votes; while the other sitting member and de- 
feated candidate, Sir William Beauchamp Proctor, polled 807 votes. 
The proceedings at Brentford were remarkably orderly, though 
Wilkes’s supporters of ‘ the inferior set ’ had violently demonstrated 
their allegiance at Hyde Park Corner before the poll opened and 
were to celebrate his victory in noisy disturbances for two nights to 
come.! George Cooke died in June, and another election followed 
in December. Sir William Proctor once more contested the seat 
and was opposed by Serjeant John Glynn, Wilkes’s counsel and one 
of his most devoted lieutenants. This time, the Brentford Butts 
were the scene of the most violent disorders: the two candidates, 
both eminent lawyers, later conducted in the press a campaign of 
mutual incrimination—Proctor accusing Glynn of acting ‘in a 
manner unworthy of a gentleman and a lawyer ’,? but it seems reason- 
ably certain that it was the Court, and not the Wilkite, candidate, 
that provoked them by hiring a gang of Irish chairmen and pugilists 
to beat up the voters at the hustings, leading to the death of George 
Clarke, a young lawyer. The eventual outcome, however, was 
another Wilkite victory with Glynn polling 1,542 votes to his op- 
ponent’s 1,278.3 Finally, after Wilkes’s expulsion from parliament 


1For the best contemporary accounts see Asmnual Register, 1768, p. 186; Felix 
Farley’s Bristol Journal, 2 Apt. 1768; Glocester Journal, 4 Apr. 1768. See also my ‘ Wilkes 
and Liberty, 1768-1769 ’, The Guildhall Miscellany, no. 8, July 1957, pp. 5-6. 

2 Oxford Magazine, Dec. 1768, p. 227. 

3 Ibid. pp. 238-40; Old Bailey Proceedings, 1769, pp. 66-84, 87-100; J. Grego, 
A History of Parliamentary Elections and Electioneering from the Stuarts to Queen Victoria 
(1892), pp. 178-88. 
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and his various unopposed re-elections and disqualifications, came 
the contest of 13 April 1769, when Henry Lawes Luttrell, who 
had been persuaded to resign his seat at Bossiny for the purpose, 
was put up to challenge Wilkes in Middlesex. On this occasion, 
according to an eyewitness, the Court candidate was once more 
* pelted by the Mob’ at Hyde Park Corner,! but the poll itself was 
conducted peacefully enough at Brentford. No attempt had been 
made to build up Luttrell as anything but a makeshift candidate 
and the result was hardly in doubt: his defeat by 1,143 to 296 votes 
and subsequent recognition by the Commons as the member who 
* ought to have been returned ’ ? are familiar history. 

So much for the bare facts of the electoral proceedings; but 
while they tell us something of the devotion of Wilkes’s unenfran- 
chised supporters of ‘ the inferior set ’ and of the skill of his election 
agents, they leave us with only the most general impression of the 
sentiments of the Middlesex electors themselves. We know that in 
three consecutive contested elections, they returned Wilkite candi- 
dates with substantial majorities; but did these majorities reflect a 
consistent pattern of radical opinion, or were they arrived at by 
a more or less fortuitous addition of votes? Were they evenly 
spread over the county as a whole, or did certain parishes, or groups 
of parishes, prove to be more Wilkite in tendency than others? 
Were the urban parts of the county more Wilkite than the rural? 
Did the larger freeholders or more prosperous voters, or the clergy 
and office-holders, tend to vote for Proctor or Luttrell rather than 
for Wilkes or Glynn? Among what sort of freeholders—the 
larger, the ‘ middling ’, or the lesser—did Wilkes find his most con- 
sistent support? Such questions have their importance both for 
the study of Wilkes himself and for that of the eighteenth-century 
radical movement as a whole; yet they have never been seriously 
considered by historians. Here an attempt has been made to do so 
—mainly with the aid of the Middlesex Poll-Books for 1768-9,° the 
Freeholders’ Book * and the Land Tax assessments or Poor Rate 
Books for the period.® 


1County of Buckingham Record Office, Sir William Lee correspondence (J. 
Claxton to Sir William Lee Bart, 13 Apr. 1769). 

2 Oxford Magazine, Apr. 1769, pp. 155-6. 

3 Middlesex R[ecord] Office], Middlesex Poll Books, 1768-9 (undated transcript 
in one volume) [hereafter cited as Poll Books|; Middlesex Poll, December 1768 printed 
text, 1769). The transcript lists voters with votes cast at all three elections, (a) in 
alphabetical order by parishes (pp. 1-256), (¥) in alphabetical order for the county as a 
whole (pp. 257-424). The printed text has been consulted purely as a ‘ check’ to the 
transcript in the case of the election of December 1768: there are remarkably few 
discrepancies. 

4 Middlesex R.O., Freeholders’ Book, no. 12 (1767-71). 

5 The following Land Tax assessments and Poor Rate Books for 1767-9 have been 
consulted: Guildhall Libl{rary Muniment Room), L{and] T[ax] duplicates (1768) for 
Wellclose Liberty, Old Artillery Ground, St. Anne Limehouse, Holy Trinity Minories, 
Christchurch Spitalfields (1769), St. Paul Shadwell, St. Botolph-without-Aldgate, St. 
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To answer the first question—how far these majorities reflected 
a consistent pattern of political opinion—we must consider the 
elections both individually and collectively.1 In those of December 
1768 and April 1769 there is no special problem, as, in each case, 
there were, for practical purposes, only two candidates contesting 
for a single seat—Glynn and Proctor in the first and Wilkes and 
Luttrell in the second.? In the general election of March 1768, the 
picture is not so simple, as there were three candidates—Proctor, 
Cooke, and Wilkes—contesting for two seats. Nevertheless, the 
pattern of voting is fairly consistent throughout: those voting for 
Proctor had a strong tendency to vote for Cooke and those voting 
for Wilkes, while they might in some cases vote for Cooke, very 
rarely voted for Proctor. Though to Wilkes’s supporters Cooke 
might appear as a less obnoxious candidate than Proctor, who is 
constantly labelled a ‘ courtier’, he was a known supporter of the 
Administration,* and the pattern of voting suggests that he was more 
frequently seen as a ‘ running partner ’ for Proctor than as a more or 
less ‘ neutral’ third party—still less, of course, as a suitable team- 
mate for Wilkes. Yet, even so, by taking the elections in isolation 
one from another, we can not be certain whether electors in voting 
for a candidate were drawn to support him by virtue of his personal 
qualities or known record of public service, or by virtue of the 
political principles that he was believed to represent. It is only by 
comparing the votes of the same electors in three consecutive elec- 
tions, when confronted with a different set of candidates, that we 
can begin to see whether there is, in fact, a clear-cut division between 
those voting Proctor-Cooke-Luttrell on the one hand and those 
voting Wilkes-Glynn on the other. 
Dunstan Stepney (hamlet of Mile End), St. John Wapping, St. Dunstan Stepney 
(hamlet of Ratcliff), St. Mary Whitechapel, St. George Middlesex (MSS. 6004/38, 
6005/15, 6006/51, 6007/11, 6008/28, 6009/35, 6011/34, 6012/49-50, 6013/34, 6014/54, 
6015/34, 16016/57-8). Holborn Lib[rary], Poor Rate (1768) for St. Andrew Holborn, 
Saffron Hill, St. Giles in the Fields; Burying Ground Rate for St. Andrew Holborn. 
Westminster Lib{rary], Poor Rate (1768) for St. George Hanover Square, St. Margaret 
and St. John the Evangelist, St. Martin in the Fields, St. Paul Covent Garden (C 311 
and 343, E 444-7, F 6016-19, H8z). Middlesex R.O., L{and] T[ax] A[ssessments] 
(1767) for St. Martin in the Fields, St. Paul Covent Garden, St. Margaret, St. John the 
Evangelist (Westminster), nos. 752-60, 761, 762-3, 764; Brentford, Finchley, St. 
James Clerkenwell, St. John Hackney, St. Mary Islington, St. Sepulchre (Ossulston 
Hundred), nos. 236, 1815-16, 1635, 5421, 2015 2366; Edmonton, Enfield, S. Mimms, 
Tottenham (Edmonton), nos. 18, 68, 114, 118; Harefield, Harlington, Hayes, Hilling- 
don, Norwood (inc. Southall), Ruislip, Uxbridge (Elthorne), nos. 505, 554, 649, 701, 
903, 980-1, 65; Heston, Isleworth, Twickenham (Isleworth), nos. 1520, 1559, 1597; 
Shepperton, Staines, Stanwell, Sunbury, Teddington (Spelthorne), nos. 6581, 6631, 
6681, 6728, 6779. 1 For what follows see Pol] Books, passim. 

2 In Apr. 1769, there were, in fact, two other candidates in the field, but the number 
of votes cast for them was negligible: 5 for Serjeant Whittaker and none for Captain 
Roach (the latter actually withdrew in the course of the poll): Oxford Magazine, Apr. 
1769, p. 156. 

3 He was at this time a Chathamite and Joint Paymaster-General: John Brooke, 


The Chatham Administration 1766-1768 (1956), pp. 107, 252. It is not clear why Mr. 
Brooke should call him a ‘ radical ’ (wbi supra). 
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At first sight, this is not so evident. On the one hand, we find 
Glynn polling considerably more votes than Wilkes: whereas 
Wilkes polled 1,292 votes in March 1768 and 1,143 votes in April 
1769, Glynn polled no less than 1,542 votes in December 1768, 
when the number of voters was said to exceed by 42 ‘ the greatest 
number ever known to poll at any previous election’.1 This can 
no doubt be largely accounted for by the particular circumstances 
of the election which also increased Proctor’s poll far above that 
of the three-cornered contest of March 1768; but it also becomes 
evident on examination of the Poll Books that Glynn had a following 
of his own, and one that was considerably greater than that of 
Wilkes himself, not only in the Inns of Court—where it might be 
expected—but in Kensington, St. Luke Old Street and the parishes 
of Westminster.2 This discrepancy, however, is quite insignificant 
when contrasted with the failure of Proctor’s supporters of March 
and Decembet to muster in support of Luttrell in the following 
April: whereas Proctor polled 807 votes in March (when he shared 
the anti-Wilkite poll with Cooke) and 1,248 votes in December, 
Luttrell received a mere 296 votes in April 1769. In fact, as a 
candidate of somewhat doubtful repute and one who had so clearly 
been imported—and at such short notice—to promote a purely 
Ministerial advantage, he had not been able to build up a sizable 
following in any single one of the 160 parishes and hamlets of the 
county: in only three places (and these were all parishes of seventy- 
five voters or more) did he attract ten or more votes 3 and his vote 
only exceeded Proctor’s of December 1768 in two tiny hamlets.4 
This reluctance of respectable freeholders, though evidently anti- 
Wilkite in interest or sympathy, to vote for Luttrell, even in a 
straight contest with Wilkes is perhaps best illustrated by the luke- 
warm reception given to him even by clergymen, members of 
parliament and other persons most likely to rally in support of a 
ministerial candidate. Of thirty M.P.s holding freeholds in Middle- 
sex who had voted for Proctor in March or December 1768, only 
seven voted for Luttrell on 13 April 1769—and (perhaps even more 
significant) only eight of them voted with the majority in parliament, 
two days later, for Luttrell’s adoption as the lawful member for the 


1 Grego, op. cit. p. 184. The combined votes of the two candidates amounted, 
on this occasion, to 2,820, compared with a combined vote of 1,439 in Apr. 1769 and 
2,926 (for 3 candidates) in Mar. 1768. The number of voters listed in the Poll Books 
for all three elections (including a few whose votes are not recorded for any single 
election) is a little short of 3,500. 

2 In these places, the comparative figures are as follows: Inns of Court—Glynn, 53; 
Wilkes, 18 and 15. Kensington—Glynn, 29; Wilkes, 20 and 14; Westminster (all 
parishes)—Glynn, 233; Wilkes, 152 and 150. S#. Luke Old Street—Glynn, 90; 
Wilkes, 60 and 67. 

® These were Brentford (16 votes), St. Luke Old Street (15) and St. Margaret 
Westminster (10). 

4 These were Ascot (Proctor o, Luttrell 1) and Stanmore (Proctor 2, Luttrell 3). 
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county in the place of Wilkes, while seven voted in opposition and 
the rest were absent or abstained.1 Similarly, of thirty-eight 
clergymen and ministers voting for Proctor in one or both of the 
two preceding elections, only nine voted for Luttrell in his contest 
with Wilkes; while not one of nine Common Council men of the 
City of London, with freeholds in Middlesex and whose voting 
record in 1768 suggests that they were supporters of Proctor rather 
than of Wilkes, thought fit to vote for the new Court candidate in 
April 1769.” 

Yet, while such evidence points to the very different degree of 
support enjoyed among the more ‘ respectable’ freeholders by the 
two Court candidates in consecutive elections, it does not show any 
appreciable movement of votes away from the Court candidate to 
his radical opponent. In the cases just cited, no single clergyman, 
one solitary M.P., and only two Common Council men transferred 
their vote to Wilkes in the latter election; the rest simply abstained. 
Taking the voting as a whole and allowing for the divergencies in 
the pattern that we have noted, there is, in fact, a close concordance 
among those voting Proctor-Cooke and Luttrell on the one hand 
and among those voting Wilkes and Glynn on the other. In 
examining the lists of voters parish by parish we find a remarkable 
consistency in the voting pattern: those voting Proctor-Cooke in 


1 Poll Books; Oxford Magazine, May 1769, pp. 184-7. The 30 M.P.s voting for 
Proctor in one or both of the two previous elections were: (?) Edward Bacon (Norwich), 
Thos. Brand (Oakhampton), Chas. Brett (Lostwithiel), Sir Chas. Bunbury Bart. 
(Suffolk), Henry C. Boulton (Worcester), George Byng (Wigan), Sir George Colebrooke 
(Arundel), Sir John Cotton (Cambridgeshire), Sir William Dolben (Northants), John 
St. L. Douglas (Hindon), John Eames (Newport, Hants), (?) William Fitzherbert 
(Derby), Sir Thos. Frankland (Thirsk), Lord Gage (Seaford), Philip Jennings (Totnes), 
Sir Robert Ladbrooke (London), Benjamin Lethiullier (Andover), Sir Roger Newdigate 
(Oxford Univ.), (?) William Plumer (Herts), Isaac M. Rebow (Colchester), Hans Sloane 
(Newport, Hants), John Stephenson (St. Michael), William Strode (Yarmouth, Hants), 
Sir Simeon Stuart (Hants), Richard Vernon (Bedford), (?) Nathaniel Webb (Taunton), 
Samuel Whitebread (Bedford), Robert Wood (Brackley), Hon. Chas. Yorke (Cambridge 
Univ.), Hon. John Yorke (Reigate). 

The 8 voting with the majority in the parliamentary division of 15 Apr. 1769 were: 
(?) E. Bacon, Sir J. Cotton, Sir W. Dolben, John Douglas, J. Stephenson, Sir S. Stuart, 
R. Vernon and (?) N. Webb. There were, in addition, 4 placemen voting with the 
majority who, as freeholders of Middlesex, had voted only for Luttrell: Hon. Charles 
Fitzroy, vice-chamberlain to the Queen and brother of the Duke of Grafton; Stephen 
Fox, son of Lord Holland; Sir James Lowther, son-in-law of Lord Bute; and Viscount 
Palmerston, a Lord of the Admiralty (Oxford Magazine, ubi supra). 

The 7 voting with the minority were: G. Byng, Sir G. Colebrooke, Sir T. Frankland, 
P. Jennings, B. Lethiullier, (?) W. Plumer and John Yorke. 

It is perhaps significant that only 5 of the 30 M.P.s voted for Proctor (and 6 for 
Cooke) in Mar. 1768 and that, of these, not one voted for Luttrell either in the election 
of Apr. 1769 or in the parliamentary division of 15 Apr. 

Iam greatly indebted to Mr. John Brooke for helping me to identify these freeholder- 
M.P.s (there remains some doubt, however, about the identity of those marked (?)). 

2 Royal Calendar, 1768; Poll Books. John Wilson of Castle Baynard, who voted 
for Wilkes in Mar. and for Proctor in Dec., is not included. Note also that of 55 
justices previously voting for Proctor only 19 voted for Luttrell in April (Middlesex 
R.O., Commission of the Peace no. 133 (Jan. 1769)). 
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March, tend to vote Proctor in December and to vote Luttrell or to 
abstain in April; similarly, those supporting Wilkes in March tend 
to support Glynn in December and Wilkes again in April. ‘It seems, 
therefore, reasonable to conclude that a considerable proportion 
of the electors were perfectly aware of the issues at stake: the sup- 
porters of Administration voted for Proctor-Cooke, for Luttrell or 
abstained; those favouring the radical challenge to Administration 
associated with Wilkes voted for Wilkes himself or for Serjeant 
Glynn. ‘There were undoubtedly ‘ pockets’ of private and par- 
ticular loyalties; but, by and large, these played an altogether 
secondary part. 

While this conclusion appears to be valid for the Middlesex 
voters as a whole,! the radical majority that emerged in all three 
elections was by no means evenly spread over the numerous par- 
ishes, Liberties and hamlets of the county. Nor is this surprising: 
unlike the cities of London and Westminster and certain predom- 
inantly rural counties, eighteenth-century Middlesex was as little 
uniform in its political as in its economic or administrative existence. 
No doubt, the county as a whole felt the ‘ pull’ of the metropolis 
and the freeholders as a body were remarkably free of any settled 
county interest.2 There were, moreover, important electoral links 
between different parts of the county: thus, several London mer- 
chants held freeholds in the ‘ out ’-parishes adjoining the City,® 
and some 500 Westminster freeholders, in these elections at least, 
exerted their right to vote in Middlesex. Yet the Poll Books for 
these elections do not bear out the contention of the county’s most 
recent historian that the Middlesex freeholders were, at this time, 
* mostly Londoners living outside the City itself and Westminster ’.® 
The view, however, seems to have been shared by some contempo- 
raries: Wilkes himself, perhaps with greater optimism than con- 
viction, exhorted the London liverymen, after his defeat in the City 

1 The records consulted do not make it possible to estimate with accuracy the propor- 
tion of 40s. freeholders actually exercising their right to vote in these elections. It 
would appear (a) to have varied considerably between one parish and another and. (b) 
to have been determined to no great extent by the distance from the hustings at 
Brentford. So much, at least, is suggested by the following few examples, based on 
the Poll Books and on some of the few Land Tax registers in which owners and occu- 
piers are clearly distinguishable (the approximate number of 4os. freeholders per parish 
in brackets): Edmonton: 45 voters (180); Tottenham: 42 (104); Hillingdon: 37 
(140); Twickenham: 26 (136); Wapping: 115 (174). (Middlesex R.O., L.T.A. 
(1767) nos. 18, 188, 701, 1597; Guildhall Lib., L.T. (1768) for St. John Wapping, MS. 
6013/34.) ‘The proportions in this sample vary between 2 in 3 (Wapping) and 1 in 5 
(Twickenham). 

2 M. Robbins, Middlesex (A New Survey of England, 1953), p. 25. 

® But fewer appear to have owned freeholds in the rural parishes or in Westminster: 
Poll Books; Baldwin’s Guide to the City of London, 1770. 

‘ This seems a small number compared with the 9,000 or more householders who, 
at this time, regularly voted for Westminster’s own parliamentary candidates: West- 


minster Poll Books, 1749, 1774, 1780; but Westminster was an area of large and rela- 
tively few freeholds. 


5 Robbins, op. cit. p. 99. 
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in the general election, to vote for him at his pending contest in 
the county as ‘ Freeholders of the County of Middlesex’; and a 
witness of the Middlesex election that followed actually reported 
(that) ‘it was remarked that several of the Livery of London who 
lately voted against Mr. Wilkes at Guildhall were the first to poll in 
his favour at Brentford’. This may have been strictly true,® 
but it probably did not amount to very much, as only a dozen of the 
236 Common Council men and four of the twenty-six Aldermen of 
1768 are listed among the county voters of 1768-9.4 Leaving aside 
the exceptions that we have noted, the great bulk of the 4os. free- 
holds in respect of which votes were cast at these lelections were 
distributed, more or less evenly, over two sharply distinct and dis- 
similar areac—the so-called ‘ out ’-parishes of Middlesex,5 with their 
urban concentration, dwelling houses, messuages, warehouses, 
wharves and tenements straggling along the river to the east of the 
City or adjoining it to the north; and the more decidely rural 
parishes with their scattered hamlets, market-towns, grasslands and 
arable, and unenclosed commons and waste, lying to the north and 
west of the cities of London and Westminster.6 As might be ex- 
pected, there were important variations in the pattern of voting 
between these two main groups of parishes and between the pre- 
dominantly urban area (Westminster and the ‘ out ’-parishes 
combined) and the predominantly rural part of the county in the 
elections of 1768-9. 

Taking the three elections together, the geographical distribution 
of voters was approximately as follows: 14 per cent. for Westminster, 
47 per cent. for the Middlesex ‘ out ’-parishes and 39 per cent. for 


1 Glocester Journal, 28 Mar. 1768. 

2 Ibid. 4 Apr. 1768. 

3 It would be an arduous, and possibly unrewarding, task to attempt to find out 
how many of London’s 5,700 liverymen voting in the City election of Mar. 1768 
(The Poll of the Livery of London, 1768) voted, as freeholders, in Middlesex in 1768-9. 
From the few cases with which I am familiar it appears that of 12 Common Council 
men and 11 other liverymen holding freeholds (the latter listed, quite fortuitously, 
among those eligible for jury service in Brentford, Enfield, Islington and Wapping), 
5 (including 1 Common Council man and 1 Alderman) voted for Wilkes in the City 
election; of these, 2 did not vote in Middlesex in March, while 3 voted for Wilkes. 
Another 5 (including 2 Common Council men), who had opposed Wilkes in the City 
election, voted for him at Brentford a few days later: Po// Books; Royal Calendar, 1768; 
The Poll of the Livery of London, 1768; Freeholders’ Book no. 12 (1767-71). This 
‘ switch ’ to Wilkes by 2 common council men may be significant, but the sample of 11 
non-official liverymen is far too small to allow one to generalize from it. 

4 Poll Books; Royal Calendar, 1768. 

5 These are the twenty-two Middlesex parishes listed in the Bills of Mortality and 
the Liberties and hamlets lying within the Finsbury, Holborn and Tower Divisions of 
the Hundred of Ossulston: M. D. George, London Life in the XVIIIth Century (1925), 
PP. 405, 412-14. 

® See Robbins, op. cit. pp. 25, 35 ff; J. Middleton, Agriculture of Middlesex (1798), 
passim. There had been, in 1767, a march of villagers of Stanwell to Westminster to 
protest against an Enclosure Bill: Robbins, op. cit. p. 126; but this does not appear to 
have been an issue in any of the Middlesex elections. 
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the rural parishes;! thus the combined urban area accounted for 
some 61 per cent. of the total vote. We may see how far the votes 
cast for each candidate within each of the main areas corresponds 
to or departs from these ‘ norms’ by tabulating votes, candidates 
and areas as follows: 


TABLE I 


Distribution of votes cast for each candidate in ‘main areas 
















Candidate Westminster * Out ’-parishes Rural parishes 


®@ O% © (4) (2) (0) 
Votes candidate’s Votes %poll Votes % poll 


poll 
In March 1768 
Proctor 92 114 308 38-2 407 50°4 
Cooke 92 II‘! 301 36-4 434 §2°5 
Wilkes 152 8-5 681 52°8 459 38-7 





In Dec. 1768 


Proctor 170 13°3 534 41°8 574 44°9 
Glynn 233 15*5 801 52° 508 32°5 













In April 1769 


Luttrell 56 18-9 95 32°1 145 49°0 
Wilkes 150 13°1 566 49°5 427 37°4 























In the first place, we see that, in each of these contests, the pre- 
dominantly rural parishes of the county were less inclined to vote 
for the radical candidate than the predominantly urban. In the 
election of March 1768, it is perhaps surprising that the proportion 
of votes cast for Wilkes in Westminster should have been so small, 
but the distribution of his votes, and of those of his opponents, as 
between urban and rural districts shows a clear enough trend: 
whereas Proctor and Cooke polled a majority of their votes (50.4 and 
$2.5 per cent. respectively) in the rural parishes, Wilkes polled a 
little over one-third of his votes in these parishes and nearly two- 
thirds in the urban area. In December, a similar pattern is repeated: 
while Proctor, in this case, polled a distinctly higher proportion of 
his votes in the urban area (55.1 per cent. compared with the previous 
49.6 per cent.), he actually out-voted Glynn in the rural parishes, 


1 For practical purposes, I have included with the ‘ out ’-parishes proper the five 
parishes of Chelsea, Kensington, Paddington, St. Marylebone and St. Pancras, which 
are not listed in the Bills of Mortality (see George, op. cit., p. 405). 
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where the latter scored less than one-third of his total poll. 1n 
April 1769, the same general trend is maintained—though Wilkes, 
faced, on this occasion, with far less redoubtable opposition than in 
March 1768, won considerably larger majorities in both urban and 
rural areas.1 That the Court candidates should obtain a higher 
proportion of the votes cast in the rural area than in the urban is 
perhaps not unexpected; what is more remarkable is the decisive 
majority gained by both radical candidates in the Middlesex ‘ out ’- 
parishes. In Westminster, as we saw, Wilkes’s vote was relatively 
low, particularly in March 1768; and Luttrell’s vote, in these 
parishes, was, proportionately, even higher than in the rural area. 
But, in the ‘ out ’-parishes, the Court candidates were, on each 
occasion, overwhelmingly defeated. In the first election, Wilkes’s 
vote here more than exceeded the combined votes of his two op- 
ponents; in the second, Glynn’s vote exceeded Proctor’s by 50 
per cent.; while, in the third, Wilkes’s vote, though considerably 
lower than in the far more closely contested election of March 1768, 
was nearly six times that of Luttrell. It is evident, therefore, that 
the mainstay of Wilkite support lay not so much in the urban area 
as a whole—still less, of course, in the rural districts—as in the 
populous commercial parishes lying to the east and north of the 
City. 

So much for the geographical pattern; can we now find a pattern 
based on the social status or occupations of the voters? From what 
we know of Wilkes’s history we should hardly expect him, at this 
stage of his career at least, to have been received with enthusiasm 
by placemen, county gentry, parsons, members of parliament, 
justices of the peace, or even by City dignitaries—by any, in fact, 
who, in the language of today, might be termed part of the existing 
‘Establishment ’. Even so, the almost unrelieved consistency of 
the opposition to the radical candidates from these quarters is 
perhaps surprising. Of thirty-nine M.P.s who, as Middlesex free- 
holders, voted in one or more of these contests, only two voted for 
Wilkes and Glynn in two consecutive elections; and these were two 
of the leading City radicals and founder-members of the Society of 
Supporters of the Bill of Rights: John Sawbridge, member for 
Hythe, and James Townshend, member for West Looe;? another, 
George Byng, member for Wigan, having voted for Proctor against 
Glynn, voted for Wilkes against Luttrell. Of thirty-two peers, 
sons of peers, baronets and knights voting in these elections, only 
three voted for the radical candidate on any occasion: Hon. John 
Scott, who owned land in Ealing, voted for Wilkes in March 1768; 

1 In Mar. 1768, a number of largish rural parishes—Uxbridge, Hillingdon, Twicken- 
ham and Harrow—voted overwhelmingly against Wilkes; in Apr. 1769, his combined 
vote in these strongly anti-Wilkite parishes was slightly higher than Luttrell’s: Proctor’s 


previous supporters for the most part abstained. 
2 For Sawbridge and Townshend, see infra, p. 615 and nn. 1 and 2. 
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Sir John Danvers of Hanover Square voted for Glynn in December; 
and Sir Ben Trueman, Quaker and brewer of Brick Lane, Spital- 
fields, voted for Glynn in December and for Wilkes against Luttrell 
in April.t Justices of the peace were overwhelmingly opposed 
to the radical candidates: of sixty-six justices selected at random from 
those owning freeholds in Middlesex, only eleven (including Byng 
and Townshend) supported Wilkes or Glynn in any election.? 
Equally solid was the opposition of the churches: of forty-two 
clergymen and ministers whose votes are recorded, only four voted, 
in any contest, for Wilkes and Glynn. One of these was the Rev. 
John Horne, minister at New Brentford, who was at this time Wilkes’s 
closest supporter and most energetic election agent; the others were 
the Rev. Joseph Williamson, of the vicarage in the Liberty of the 
Rolls; William Prior, curate of St. John, Wapping; and the Rev. 
Martin Justice of St. George, Hanover Square.? The leaders of 
the City administration and of its financial community were also, 
in the earlier elections at least, predominantly hostile to the Wilkite 
candidates. Of twelve Common Council men voting in Middlesex 
in March and December 1768, nine voted consistently for Cooke or 
Proctor and only two for Wilkes and Glynn;* yet, in April 1769, 
five voted for Wilkes and not a single one for Luttrell.5 Of four 
London Aldermen voting in these elections, three voted for Proctor 
or Cooke ® and one for Glynn;’ one of the former, Sir Richard 


Glynn, Bart., of Dowgate Ward, banker and president of the Society 
for Equitable Assurance in Lives and Survivorship,® also voted for 
Luttrell in April 1769. Other bankers voting for Proctor in 1768 
were Sir George Colebrooke, M.P., and Benjamin Hopkins Esq., 
the latter a director of the Bank of England. Proctor also received 
the support of the chairman, vice-chairman and two directors of the 


1For Trueman, see also P. Mathias, ‘ The Brewing Industry, Temperance and 
Politics ’, The Historical Journal, i (1958), 106. 

2 Middlesex R.O., Commission of the Peace no. 133 (Jan. 1769). 

3 Proctor’s supporters included the vicars of Chelsea, Ealing, Edmonton, Fulham, 
Hackney, Hayes, Heston, Islington, Ruislip, Tottenham, Twickenham and St. Martin 
in the Fields; the rectors of Finchley, Hanworth, Harlington, Shepperton, Stratford, 
St. Anne Westminster, St. James Piccadilly, St. John Wapping, St. Paul Covent Garden 
and St. Paul Shadwell; and the curates of Hammersmith and Pinner: Po// Books; 
Guildhall Lib., London Diocese. Episcopal Visitation Books (General Clergy), 3 May 
1769, MS. 9537-42. There seems some doubt about the political allegiance of the 
Rev. Richard Newbon, vicar of Enfield, whom the printed text (Middlesex Poll, December 
1768, p. 32), here at variance with the transcript, shows as voting for Glynn against 
Proctor in Dec. 1768. 

4They were George Lewis Carr (Aldersgate Ward) and George Bellas (Castle 
Baynard), the latter a well-known City Wilkite. 

5 Besides Carr and Bellas, they included Luke Young (Cordwainer), William Rogers 
(Portsoken), and Lawrence Holker (Vintry). 

® Sir Robert Ladbroke (Bridge Without), Sir Richard Glynn, Bart. (Dowgate), 
and Sir James Esdaile (Cripplegate). 

7 William Bridgen Esq. (Farringdon Within), who also voted for Wilkes in the City 
contest (The Poll of the Livery of London, 1768). 

® Court and City Register, 1769. 
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East India Company ! and of Benjamin Way, a director of the South 
Sea Company; but Wilkes, also, counted among his supporters of 
March 1768 a South Sea Company director—Abraham Hake, who 
held a freehold in Spitalfields. Not surprisingly, too, Proctor 
attracted the votes of a number of eminent lawyers and legal place- 
men, among them Sir Thomas Sewell, Master of the Rolls, and four 
Masters in Chancery.” Finally, both rural and urban gentry tended 
to support Proctor and Luttrell rather than Wilkes and Glynn; of 
eighty-four persons bearing the suffix of ‘ esquire ’ among the voters 
in forty-four parishes and Liberties, less than one quarter voted for 
the radical candidates in these elections.® 

It is evident, then, that the great majority of office-holders, 
clergy and the socially more substantial voters favoured the Court 
candidates and showed a marked hostility to Wilkes and Serjeant 
Glynn. Judging, however, by the latters’ particular success in the 
commercial ‘ out ’-parishes, where warehouses, workshops and 
business premises abounded, we should hardly expect the same to 
be true of the bulk of the voters engaged in trade or manufacture. 
The evidence on this point is distinctly slender, as neither Middlesex 
Poll Books nor Land Tax registers give occupations: for these we 
have to rely on the incomplete and inadequate lists of those quali- 
fying for jury service in the Freeholders’ Books, the Westminster 
Poll Book for 1774, and the occasional entries of Middlesex electors 
in the annual returns of London merchants. But, meagre as they 
are, these sources give eloquent enough proof that these voters of 
‘ the middling sort ’ tended to support the radical candidates. There 
are, indeed, notable exceptions: brewers, distillers and maltsters, 
for instance, voted more frequently (though by a narrow majority) 
for Proctor;5 more decisively Proctorite were the shopkeepers, 
bakers, victuallers, publicans, farmers, craftsmen and undefined 


1 These were Sir George Colebrooke (see infra, p. 16 and n. 59); Henry Crabb 
Boulton, M.P. for Worcester; John Stephenson, M.P. for St. Michael (also a Luttrell- 
supporter); and John Pardoe of Catharine Street (Court and City Register, 1769). 

2 Edward Montague (Lincoln’s Inn); John Eames, M.P. for Newport, Hants 
(Court of Chancery); Thomas Anguish and Thomas Cudden (Liberty of the Rolls) 
(Poll Books). 

8 See Freeholders’ Book no. 12 (1767-71); Westminster Poll Book, 1774; and the 
Land Tax registers, or Poor Rate Books, of forty-four selected parishes (see supra, p. 603, 
n. 5, and infra, p. 612 and n. 2). Proctor also had the support of the majority of parish 
officers owning Middlesex freeholds: of twenty-two churchwardens of eighteen parishes 
(fifteen rural), thirteen voted for Proctor and nine for Wilkes; of ten parish clerks 
(seven rural), six voted for Proctor and four for Wilkes: Guildhall Lib., London Diocese. 
Episcopal Visitation Books (Churchwardens), 3 May 1769, MS. 9537-43. 

4 Freeholders’ Book no. 12 (1767-71); Westminster Poll Book, 1774; Baldwin’s 
Guide, 1770. In addition, I have consulted the Registers for Births, Burials and Mar- 
riages of a number of parishes, but these have proved disappointing. 

5 Brewers voting for Proctor-Luttrell were: Richard Hare (Limehouse), James 
Keeling (Clerkenwell), Samuel Whitebread (St. Luke Old Street) and William Wilson 
(St. George Middlesex); those voting for Wilkes-Glynn were: Thomas Allen (Wapping), 
John Hill (Sunbury) and Sir Ben Trueman (Spitalfields). 
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“yeomen’ of the rural parishes.1 But the great majority of mer- 
chants, tradesmen and manufacturers of every kind—particularly 
those holding freeholds in the Middlesex ‘ out ’-parishes—showed an 
unmistakable preference for Wilkes and Glynn: thus, of 180 urban 
voters engaged in such occupations, 130 gave their support to the 
radical candidates; and, of these, no less than ninety-four were 
among the wharfingers, lightermen, warehousemen, importers, 
coal-merchants, shopkeepers and victuallers of Shadwell, Wapping, 
St. George-in-the-East, Limehouse and St. Luke’s, Old Street. 
Despite the deficiencies of our sources, the general social pattern 
of the voters, therefore, emerges fairly clearly. But can we carry 
our analysis further and determine a pattern of voting according to 
the size of property held? ‘To be more precise, were Wilkes’s, or 
Proctor’s, supporters to be found among the substantial, the 
‘ middling ’, or the lesser freeholders or occupiers of lands, tene- 
ments, houses or messuages in the county? ‘To attempt an answer, 
we must refer to the Land Tax registers, where alone we may hope 
to find the annual values of the properties held. In this case, a 
substantial and representative sample has been selected by consulting 
the Land Tax assessments made in seventeen ‘ out ’-parishes and 
Liberties, in twenty-two of the largest rural parishes and in five of 
the parishes of the city of Westminster: a sum of parishes that, 
between them, account for the freeholds of a little over 2,000 of the 


3,500 electors voting in the elections of 1768-9.2, Owing, however, 
to both errors of transcription and difficulties of identification, 
particularly in those cases (and they are the most numerous) in 
which no clear distinction is made between freeholder and occupier, 
it has not been possible to locate more than one half of these free- 
holds—that is, a little over 1,000, or the equivalent of some 30 


1 Of rural tradesmen and craftsmen 2 in 3 (44 out of 64 in 44 parishes) voted for 
Proctor-Luttrell. Their supporters included also 6 farmers out of 10 and 11 ‘ yeoman’ 
out of 16. 

2 The selected parishes are as follows (numbers of voters in brackets): Middlesex 
* out ’-parishes: St. James Clerkenwell (112), St. Luke Old Street (159), St. Mary Islington 
(35), Liberties of Wellclose and Old Artillery Ground (7), St. Andrew Holborn and 
St. George the Martyr (i05), St. Giles in the Fields (76), St. Anne Limehouse (100), 
St. Botolph Aldgate (15), St. Dunstan Stepney (12), Christchurch Spitalfields (35), 
St. George Middlesex and St. Paul Shadwell (99), St. John Hackney (26), St. 
John Wapping (120), St. Mary Whitechapel (41), Mile End (16), Liberty of E. Smith- 
field (62), Liberty of Tower and Minories (31); Westminster: St. George Hanover 
Square (33), St. John the Evangelist (17), St. Margaret (109), St. Martin in the Fields 
(71), St. Paul Covent Garden (34); Rural parishes: Edmonton (45), Enfield (97) 
S. Mimms (21), Tottenham (42), Harefield (16), Harlington (16), Hayes (28), Hillingdon 
(37), Norwood (7), Ruislip (11), Southall (hamlet of Hayes) (16), Uxbridge (62), Heston 
(23), Isleworth (47), Twickenham (27); Brentford (75), Finchley (29); Shepperton 
(24), Staines (65), Stanwell (34), Sunbury (45), Teddington (8). 

In a few cases, Poor Rate Books have been consulted to check or to supplement the 
information provided by the Land Tax assessments; only in the case of the following 
parishes have Poor Rate Books been used in the place of Land Tax assessments: St. 
Andrew Holborn, St. George Hanover Square, St. Giles in the Fields. (For sources, 
see supra p. 602, n. 5.) 
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per cent. of the total number of voters. Even now, a further serious 
problem arises: lack of detail in the entries and confusion between 
freeholder and tenant often make it difficult to determine with 
precision the value of the properties of each freeholder, particularly 
when these are occupied by a number of tenants of which only one 
may have been listed in the Poll Books. The figures that follow 
cannot, therefore, claim to be exact in every detail; but, even so, 
the margin of error is not sufficiently great to rob them of all worth 
and the pattern that emerges is substantially valid. What we have 
attempted, in the first place, is to determine the annual value of the 
properties both owned and occupied by the freeholders that have 
been located: this will give us a more useful picture of the voters’ 
degree of substance than if we limit our attention to the value of the 
freehold alone which, in some cases, represents only a fraction of the 
total values of the properties occupied. If we now divide the voters 
according to their electoral allegiance—that is, according as to 
whether their votes have been cast predominantly for Proctor/Cooke/ 
Luttrell or for Wilkes/Glynn *—we find that, on balance, the more 
substantial owners and occupiers of property tended to vote Proctor 
rather than Wilkes and that those owning or occupying property 
of a lesser value tended to vote Wilkes rather than Proctor. This 
trend is fairly constant, whether we take the parishes in turn or 
group them, as before, in the three main areas of residence; but the 
figures will show that, in this case, the pattern, though constant, 
is by no means as sharply defined as before. 

Thus, in the five selected parishes of Westminster, there were 
138 ‘Wilkite’ and 109 ‘ Proctorite’ voters. The total annual 
value of properties owned or occupied, as far as can be told from 
somewhat imperfect sources, was {2,260 in the case of the 109 
*Proctorites’ and {£1,924 in the case of the 138 ‘ Wilkites’. In 
four parishes out of five, the average annual value of property held 


1 The majority of Land Tax registers in Westminster and the ‘ out ’-parishes, like 
the Poor Rate Books in the case of all parishes, list occupiers alone. Where the free- 
hold is not occupied by the freeholder himself, these also appear in the Po// Books; but 
as the freeholder votes only in respect of one freehold at a time (though he may own 
several), we may miss certain of his properties in the registers from ignorance of the 
names of their occupiers. This is the most common danger—though it does not arise 
in the case of a number of rural parishes and a few ‘ out ’-parishes (¢.g. Wapping), where 
owners and occupiers are both distinctly and separately listed. Again, there are 
occasions (though these are less frequent) where the freeholder’s property is dispersed 
over two or more parishes, thus making detection both difficult and laborious. 

2 A ‘ Proctorite ’, in this sense, is one who votes for a Court candidate only in one or 
more of these elections, or who votes more frequently for a Court candidate than for 
Wilkes or Glynn. Similarly, a ‘ Wilkite’ is one who either votes consistently for 
Wilkes and Glynn, or who votes more frequently for one or other of them than for 
Proctor, Cooke or Luttrell. This, of course, leaves a fair number of ‘ neutral’ voters 
of whom no account is taken in our calculations. 

8’ Westminster Lib., Poor Rate (1768) C 311 and 343, E 447-7, F 6016-19, H 82; 
Middlesex R.O., L.T.A. (1767) nos. 752-60, 761, 762-3, 764 (for parishes see supra, 
p. 602, n. 5). 
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by the ‘ Proctorites ’ was distinctly—though not overwhelmingly— 
higher than that held by the ‘ Wilkites’; and the average annual 
value of property held by the ‘ Proctorites ’ in all five parishes was a 
little over £38, compared with £25 in the case of Wilkes’s supporters. 
In the seventeen selected ‘ out ’-parishes and Liberties the pattern 
is remarkably similar. In this case, the ‘ Proctorites’ numbered 
296 and the ‘ Wilkites ’ 664. The total (annual) value of properties 
held was £5,167 and £7,196 respectively The average value of the 
“ Wilkites’ ’ property exceeded that of the ‘ Proctorites ’ in only three 
parishes and equalled it in one other. Taking the parishes as a 
whole, the average annual value of properties held was £34 in the 
case of Proctor’s and a little over £23 in the case of Wilkes’s sup- 
porters.1 Finally, in the twenty-two selected rural parishes, there 
were 329 ‘ Proctorites ’ and 369 ‘ Wilkites ’, the total annual value 
of whose properties amounted to £12,123 in the first case and to 
£7,199 in the latter. In five parishes only did the average value of 
“ Wilkite ’ properties exceed that of the ‘ Proctorite’. The average 
annual value of properties held in all twenty-two parishes was 
£53 tos. in the case of ‘ Proctorites ’ and £36 in the case of ‘ Wil- 
kites ’.? 

The trends and conclusions emerging from these figures will 
be confirmed if we now classify the supporters of the rival groups 
of candidates according to the annual value of their properties. 


TABLE II 
Voters of 1768-9 classified according to annual value of properties 


Annual value * Proctorite’” voters * Wilkite’ voters 


Number % voters Number % voters 
substantial: {£100 and over 53 72 26 2°3 
£50—£99 100 13°7 70 59 


£40—L49 23 13°1 18 1°6 
‘middling’: £30—{£39 33 4°5 39 

£20—f29 67 9'1 81 

fio—fL19 Te) 12°3 198 


lesser: Under {10 368 sorl 739 


Totals 734 100°0 1,171 


1 Guildhall Lib., L.T. duplicates (1768), MSS. 6004/38, 6005/15, 6006/51, 6007/11, 
6008/28, 6009/35, 6011/34, 6012/49-50, 6013/34, 6014/54, 6015/34, 6016/57-8; Middle- 
sex R.O., L.T.A. (1767), nos. 1635, 3421, 2366, 2015; Holborn Lib., Poor Rate (1768) 
for St. Andrew Holborn, Saffron Hill, St. Giles in the Fields. 

2 Middlesex R.O., L.T.A. (1767) nos. 18, 65, 68, 114, 118, 236, 505, 554, 649, 701, 
903, 980-1, 1520, 1559, 1597, 1815-16, 6581, 6631, 6681, 6728, 6779 (for parishes, see 
supra, p. 602, n. 5). 
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From the accompanying table it will be seen that a fairly large maj- 
ority of the more substantial voters—here taken to be those whose 
properties are valued at £50 or above—were supporters of Proctor 
or Luttrell: of seventy-nine electors owning or occupying properties 
of an annual value of {100 and above fifty-three voted for Proctor 
or Luttrell and twenty-six for Wilkes or Glynn, and of 170 whose 
properties were valued at £50—{99, 100 voted for Proctor or 
Luttrell and seventy for Wilkes or Glynn. Between them, these 
two groups of substantial voters accounted for 20.9 per cent. of 
* Proctorite ’ supporters and for only 8.2 of ‘ Wilkites’. lf we now 
turn to the ‘ middling ’ group—here assumed to be those the annual 
value of whose properties range between {10 and £49—we find 
that the ‘ Wilkites ’ begin to catch up in the lower ranges and that, 
taking this group of voters as a whole, they are, in proportion to the 
votes cast, almost equally divided between Proctor’s and Wilkes’s 
supporters: 29 per cent. of ‘ Proctorite’ voters and 28.7 per cent. of 
‘Wilkite’ voters are drawn from these ‘ middling’ freeholders. 
At the bottom of the scale, however, among the lesser freeholders— 
those whose properties are assessed for Land Tax at less than {10— 
the ‘ Wilkite ’ tendency is clearly pronounced: while Proctor and 
Luttrell draw 50.1 per cent. of their votes from this section, they 
account for no less than 63.1 per cent. of the total radical vote. 
Moreover, the ‘ Wilkite’ vote from this group alone is actually 
higher than the ‘ Proctorite ’ vote as a whole. These facts illustrate 
both the strength of Wilkes’s appeal for the smaller property- 
owners of the county and the decisive part that these lesser free- 
holders played in determining the outcome of the Middlesex 
elections. 

But it would be a mistake to imagine*that the more prosperous 
freeholders of the county, though showing an unmistakable pre- 
ference for Proctor, were as solidly hostile to Wilkes as the pen- 
sioners, placemen and clergy, from whom he could count on only 
the most exceptional support. Among the most substantial of all 
the substantial freeholders appearing in our sample as voting for one 
or other of the two groups of candidates were two of Wilkes’s most 
devoted supporters of this period: John Sawbridge, M.P. for 
Hythe, sheriff for London and Middlesex, occupier of a house in 
New Burlington Street at an annual rent of £90 and owner of land 
in Edmonton and Tottenham valued at {11 and £480 respectively ;+ 
and James Townshend, M.P. for West Looe, owner of property in 
Norfolk and of Bruce Castle, Tottenham, the latter assessed for 
Land Tax at a higher value (£806) than any other property in res- 
pect of which a vote was cast in our selected parishes. Other 

1 Westminster Lib., St. James’s, Westminster, Watch Rate, 1769, D 595, p. 27; 
Middlesex R.O., L.T.A. (1767), nos. 18 (Edmonton), 188 (Tottenham). 


2 Other property in Tottenham was assessed at £55 p.a. and in Edmonton at £26 
p.a.: Middlesex R.O., ubi supra; Guildhall Lib., Noble Coll., C 78 (Wilkes). 
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substantial, though less eminent, Wilkite supporters included two 
brewers of St. John, Wapping—Thomas Allen of Messrs. Allen 
and Ambrose and John Curteis of John and Samuel Curteis, whose 
properties had an annual value of £206 and {121 respectively;1 
Hugh Hunston, coal-merchant and wharfinger of Burr Street;? 
Allen Spenceley of Spenceley & Co., warehousemen of Alderman- 
bury, whose freehold in Islington was assessed at a value of £162 
per annum;* James Minestone, shipbuilder, and David Trinder, 
timber-merchant, both owners of numerous tenements and ware- 
houses in St. Paul’s, Shadwell;* and Sir Ben Trueman, brewer of 
Spitalfields, whose extensive properties in Brick Lane were assessed 
at a combined annual value of {358.5 Moreover, among Proctor’s 
own more substantial supporters of March or December 1768 were 
some who were by no means consistent upholders of the Administra- 
tion. There was, for example, Sir George Colebrooke, M.P. for 
Arundel, banker and East India Company vice-chairman, whose 
manor at Stepney was assessed for land tax at {200 per annum, and 
who, having voted for Proctor and Cooke in the general election, 
abstained from voting at the two subsequent elections, voted with 
the minority in the parliamentary division of 15 April 1769 (and 
again on 25 January 1770) and was one of ten gentlemen instructed 
by the Surrey freeholders the following June to present their 
petition of protest to the king. There was, also, George Byng, 
M.P. for Wigan, whose estates—including Wrotham Park—in the 
parish of South Mimms were assessed at £475, who voted for 
Proctor against Glynn in December but supported Wilkes against 
Luttrell in April, and became, like Colebrooke, a vigorous upholder 
of Wilkes’s claim to retain his seat in Middlesex.? Such men should, 
of course, not be mistaken for ‘ Wilkites "their aversion to Luttrell 
did not convert them into more than occasional supporters of 
Wilkes—but cases like these, added to those already cited, serve to 
emphasize the point that Wilkes did not lack the sympathy of some 
and the active support of others among the wealthier owners of 
property in both rural and urban parishes. 

The support, or even benevolent neutrality, of such men could 
not but be of advantage to the radical candidates in the parishes 

1 Guildhall Lib., L.T. (1768) for St. John Wapping, MS. 6013/34, pp. 2, 20 (Lower 
Town), 21-2 (Upper Town). 

2 Valued at £116: ibid. MS. 6011/34, p. 74. 

3 Middlesex R.O., L.T.A. (1767) for St. Mary Islington, no. 2015. 

“Valued at £236 and £132 respectively (Guildhall Lib., L.T. (1768) for St. Paul 
Shadwell, MS. 6009/35 (numerous entries)). 

5 Guildhall Lib., L.T. (1768) for Christchurch Spitalfields, MS. 6008/28, pp. 150, 
m7, chin Lib., L.T. (1768) for St. Dunstan Stepney, MS. 6014/54, p. 1; Baldwin's 
Guide, 1770; Oxford Magazine, May 1769, p. 183; The Political Register, v (1769), 50-2, 
vi (1770), 113. 

7 Middlesex R.O., L.T.A. (1767) for S. Mimms, no, 118, pp. 1, 6, 8; Oxford Magazine, 
ubi supra; The Political Register, yi (1770), 113, 
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where they held properties and carried influence; but, of course, it 
was an almost negligible factor in the county as a whole when set 
against the solid and consistent weight of support that Proctor, and 
even Luttrell, enjoyed among men of wealth and, even more, among 
men of social substance and authority. Wilkes and Glynn, as we 
have seen, could, on the other hand, count on the solid backing of the 
‘ middling ’ type of tradesman, merchant and manufacturer in the 
Middlesex ‘ out ’-parishes, where the political influence of justice, 
squire and parson must long since have begn in full eclipse. In 
addition, they could rely, in the county as a whole, to a considerably 
greater extent than their opponents, on the backing of the lesser 
freeholders, who (according to our calculations) outnumbered all 
other groups of voters.1 In modern terms, this would seem in 
itself to be the guarantee of a candidate’s electoral success, but this 
was by no means the case in the eighteenth century; and when we 
consider the overwhelming weight thrown into the electoral scales 
on behalf of the Court candidates in almost every rural parish by 
justices, substantial landowners, gentry and ministers of religion— 
all potent forces for guiding and influencing opinion—it is all the 
more remarkable that Wilkes and Serjeant Glynn should have carried 
the day in all three elections. Indeed, in so far as the present paper 
may claim to contribute anything new to the study of Wilkes and the 
early radical movement, it is that it underlines both the particular 
nature of Wilkes’s supporters and opponents and the exceptional 
vigour and political independence of the Middlesex freeholders. 


University of Adelaide GEORGE RuDE 


1 According to our sample, they accounted for 58 per cent. of all voters. 
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Bribery and Disfranchisement : 
Wallingford Elections, 1820-1832 


ORD Joxun RussELu’s parliamentary campaign for political 

reform, carried on between 1819 and 1830, was focused on the 
issue of disfranchisement for bribery. There were good reasons 
for this. Not only was there widespread opposition in the house of 
commons to the principle of general reform, but Russell’s own 
party was deeply divided on the question. Grey himself was 
convinced of the necessity for a thoroughgoing measure, but 
realized that to adopt it as a‘ bond of party ’ would split his following, 
offend the king, and do nothing to attract any considerable public 
support. It might also be a hindrance to the acceptance of office 
by the whigs, if such a possibility were to arise.1 Neither the 
House nor the Opposition party leaders, therefore, gave much 
encouragement to radical schemes such as that of Lambton, intro- 
duced in April 1821, for triennial parliaments, the enfranchisement 
of copyholders, leaseholders and householders, and equal electoral 
districts.2 Russell’s proposals, brought forward three weeks 
later, were conceived and presented in more empirical terms, and 
met with a more favourable reception. Echoing Pitt’s abortivé 
resolutions of 1783,3 he suggested that reform should be achieved 
gradually, not by altering the basis of the representative system, but 
by purifying it. Deficiencies in the existing machinery for the 
detection of bribery should be repaired, and procedure laid down for 
the punishment of gross and widespread corruption in a constituency 
by partial or complete disfranchisement. Seats so vacated might 
be redistributed to the newly-populated manufacturing districts.* 
There were precedents for such action in the cases of New Shoreham 


1 See Grey’s letters to Lambton, 3 January 1820 (S. J. Reid, Life and Letters of the 
first Earl of Durham (1906), i. 129-30) and to Lord Holland, 6 December 1820 (G. M. 
Trevelyan, Lord Grey of the Reform Bill (1929), pp. 372-3). Russell wrote in his Reco/- 
lections and Suggestions (1875), p. 41, that he was told by Tierney, the party leader in the 
Commons, ‘ that the notes to members usually sent out when a party motion was in 
contemplation could not be allowed to me on the question of reform ’. 

2 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, N.S. v. 359-453. 

3 Debrett’s Parliamentary Register, ix. 689-96. 

4 Parliamentary Debates, N.S. v. 604-26. The motion was lost by 155 votes to 124, 
but when in the next session (25 April 1822) Russell went on to include a proposal for 
the partial disfranchisement of 100 small boroughs the adverse majority was increased 
to 105 (269-164): sbid, vii. 51-141, 
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(1771),1 Cricklade (1782), and Aylesbury (1804), constituencies 
punished by the enlargement of the borough into the neighbouring 
Hundreds and the admission of the gos. freeholders into the fran- 
chise, and that of Grampound, where total disfranchisement was 
imposed in 1821. Though the Lords rejected the proposal to give 
Grampound’s seats to a manufacturing town, it was hoped to es- 
tablish such a precedent in future cases. Both in his general pro- 
posals and in the debates on corruption in particular constituencies 
between 1819 and 1830, Russell and his colleagues sought to es- 
tablish two principles: that a measure of disfranchisement should be 
the penalty for flagrant and endemic bribery, and that the franchises 
of wholly corrupt boroughs should be transferred to the manu- 
facturing towns. 

The detection and punishment of such bribery was made difficult 
by two main deficiencies in the laws. In the first place, allegations 
of corruption must be made within fourteen days of the return, after 
which time no petition could be received. Secondly, it must be 
proved that there was a direct contract or understanding between 
elector and candidate previous to the poll that money would be paid. 
As Mr. Denman, counsel for the burgesses of East Retford against 
the bill for their disfranchisement, explained: 


It was the doctrine of the law of elections, as expounded by the 
first authorities, that the distribution of money, after elections, was 
considered but as presents, unless a prior compact, of certain ser- 
vices to be performed between the parties giving and accepting 
money, be proved.” 


Thus, candidates, agents and canvassers were careful never to give 
a direct promise of reward, but made use of the well-understood 
assurance that ‘all is right’, or ‘all shall be as usual’. Then, 
the statutory fortnight having elapsed, ‘ presents ’ of money would 
mysteriously drop through the windows and letterboxes of voters’ 
houses, the envelopes addressed in unfamiliar hands and delivered 
by unseen persons. The difficulty of connecting this event with 


1 The New Shoreham Bill (11 Geo. III, c. 55) received the royal assent on 8 May 
1771, not in 1770, the date given in E. and A. G. Porritt, The Unreformed House of 
Commons (1909), i. 16. 

2 The Mirror of Parliament, 1828, i. 578. William Hodson, a voter at East Retford, 
told the House: ‘ There was a custom of paying the burgesses. It was not for their 
votes: it was a present ’ (ibid. p. 506). 

3 Electors were equally discreet. At Penryn the usual answer to solicitations was 
* You may have me if you like ’, or Speak to my wife, she manages such things for me ”: 
Parliamentary Debates, N.S. xvii. 917-21. 

4 Edward Brown, Town Clerk of Retford, admitted to the House that he had 
received payment after the elections of 1818 and 1820: ‘ About six weeks after the two 
members were returned . . . two letters, without signature, were put into my window. 
Each letter contained £20. I do not know from whom they came. . . . I should 
conceive the money was left in consequence of the election.’ Mirror of Parliament, 
1828, i. 505. 
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the preceding election often prevented the punishment of notorious 
venality. 

In March 1826 Russell introduced into the Commons his Bribery 
at Elections Bill. This proposed to extend to six years the time 
during which complaints might be received, and to allow investiga- 
tions to be directed, not as at present merely into the activities of a 
particular candidate, but into the state of the borough itself. Should 
evidence of general corruption be found the constituency was to be 
partially or completely disfranchised, as the House should determine.1 
The Commons passed the bill, but the prorogation was too near at 
hand to allow it to go through the Lords, and on the last day of the 
session Russell substituted three resolutions referring to the forth- 
coming general election. The House agreed that petitions might 
be presented within eighteen months of the elections, and that a 
select committee should be set up to report on them.? When, 
however, these resolutions were introduced in the new Parliament, 
they had to be withdrawn in face of the argument that the existing 
law provided an adequate remedy by enquiry at the bar of the House.® 
Nor was this failure to establish a general procedure for the detection 
and punishment of bribery redeemed by any significant success in the 
cases of Penryn and East Retford, where the reports of the Grenville 
committees appointed to consider petitions against the returns led 
to the introduction of bills of disfranchisement. It was proposed 
to transfer their representation to Manchester and to Birmingham 
respectively, but ultimately the Penryn bill was lost in the Lords 
and East Retford was merely enlarged into the surrounding Hundred 
of Bassetlaw. On the question of the enfranchisement of the new 
towns, which Russell later described as ‘ the whole principle at issue 
between the government and the reformers ’,4 the campaign was 
fruitless. 

Even on these limited issues Russell could not speak for a 
united opposition. There was reluctance, not so much on the part 
of the aristocratic leaders of the party, as on that of the more radical 
reformers themselves. The great whig borough owners were 
slowly becoming reconciled to reform, but were more ready to 
accept the disfranchisement of ‘ rotten’ boroughs than to support 
an attack onthe nomination system.5 Burdett put the contrary view ; 


1 Parliamentary Debates, N.S. xiv. 1003-6. 

2 Ibid. xv. 1401-3. 

3 The expenses of such an enquiry, which might be great, must, however, be borne 
by the plaintiff. Under Russell’s scheme the enquiry would be carried on at the public 
charge, a step objected to by Peel on the ground that it would lead to the frivolous 
harassing of members for eighteen months after every election: ibid. xvi. 107-8. 

4 Recollections and Suggestions, pp. 39-40. 

5 Lord Milton, Earl Fitzwilliam’s son, wrote to Sir George Cayley on 11 March 1821: 
‘I am disposed to think that the evil originates in the numerous small boroughs, 
which from their nature, are liable either to be corrupted, or to be drawn within the 
influence of government. ... My opinion [is] that the . . . safest and most practicable 
plan, would be, 1st, to extend the right ofelection toa given number of those communities 
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he objected to the punishment of the poor man who accepted £20 for 
his vote (whose destination could concern him little in the days 
before electors were presented with a choice between contrasted 
views of social organization and policy), while the borough patron, 
selling seats in the House for £4,000 or £5,000, went scot free.1 
This argument was popular with the many professed reformers 
whose methods of entry to the House would not bear close examina- 
tion; Colonel William Lewis Hughes,? for example, member for 
Wallingford from 1802 to 1831, declared in a speech to his constit- 
uents after the poll of 1826: 


I have . . . voted for every measure that had for its object the 
revival, or extension of the elective franc’ ‘se throughout the country. 
I have always felt convinced of the necessity for general Parlia- 
mentary reform, but I have never been friendly to that species of 
reform which would have borne on the poor elector only while it 
left the borough proprietor in the undisturbed possession of his 
property. On this principle I refrained from voting for the dis- 
franchising of Grampound—because I would not consent to dis- 
franchise that borough, while so many equally corrupt were to be 
left untouched . . . and which had for a series of years been held as 
property by individual patrons. . . . While this practice prevails 
I cannot bring myself to vote for a resolution which (however well 
intended) would have the effect of throwing a stronger fence round 
boroughs the property of individuals, and thus throw additional 
power and influence into the hands of the oligarchy.® 


Hughes’s relations with his constituents added a piquancy to 
these remarks which was not lost upon his opponents in the town. 
Wallingford was a ‘scot and lot’ borough of some 250 electors, 
amongst whom corruption had been rife for many years. At the 
end of the eighteenth century the representation was controlled 
by the ‘ nabob’ Sir Francis Sykes, but on his death in 1804 the 


which have either lost, or never enjoyed the elective franchise. . . . 2nd, to remove the 
obstacles which as the law now stands render the conviction of corrupt boroughs so 
difficult as to be almost impossible—leaving it to Parliament to determine in each par- 
ticular case whether the convicted borough should be regulated or disfranchised.’ 
(Fitzwilliam MSS., Northamptonshire Record Office.) 

1 Speech on the Penryn election, 8 March 1819: Parliamentary Debates, xxxix. 916. 

2 W. L. Hughes (1767-1852), created Baron Dinorben 1831. 

3 The Trial and Conviction of Wallingford Whiggism, and Political Hypocrisy, containing a 
brief history of the ‘Miller of Wallingford’, by ‘ Spectator ’ (Wallingford 1826)—a copy in 
the Wallingford Borough Records (Berkshire Record Office). 

4 The statement by T. H. B. Oldfield (Representative History of Great Britain and Ireland 
1816, iii. 41) that the electorate numbered 140, must be rejected as inaccurate for this 
period. (The same number is given in his earlier History of the Boroughs, 1792, i. 17-18). 
193 electors voted in 1820, and a petition from certain electors in 1827 estimated the 
total at about 250. In 1832 the borough contained 260 voters qualified under either 
the {10 householder franchise or the old ‘scot and lot’ qualification. Oldfield is 
similarly at fault in describing the customary payment to be 40 guineas. The local 
opponents of corruption, who were hardly likely to underestimate it, put the price of a 
vote at £20, 
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borough became ‘independent ’—that is, open to the highest 
bidder. The price of a vote was stabilized at £20, a reward tradi- 
tionally distributed by a figure known as ‘ The Miller of Wallingford ’. 
In 1822 the office was filled by William Gill, a shoemaker, who, two 
years after the general election, walked round the town, enveloped 
to the chin in a leathern apron, and placed a bag of sovereigns inside 
the door (left open for the purpose) of every elector who had sup- 
ported Colonel Hughes. 

Wallingford was not, however, so thoroughly corrupt as East 
Retford, where the Grenville committee reported in 1826 that they 
had been able to find only six out of 104 resident voters who had 
not accepted the customary bribe. At Wallingford the greater 
number of the more respectable citizens, including the whole of 
the borough corporation, was untainted, and in this circumstance 
lies the clue to the local politics of the period from 1820 to 1832.1 

Before 1820, the representation of the borough was divided 
between whig and tory, Hughes’s colleague being Ebenezer Fuller 
Maitland, of Shinfield Park, Reading.2 In 1820, however, the 
whigs, with the enthusiastic approval of the lower order of the 
voters, attempted to seize both seats. A deputation was sent to 
London to wait upon George Tierney, the whig leader in the house 
of commons, to express their willingness ‘to support any candidate 
he might recommend, and the only qualification, political or moral, 
which was required of him, was a healthy determination to oppose 
the corporation and the rest of the independent gentlemen of the 
town’. Tierney put forward his own nephew, Colonel George 
James Robarts,* who was thereupon returned, though ‘ Spectator ’ 
asserts that two thirds of the voters who supported him ‘ were 
actually ignorant of his name’. 

But, to the chagrin of many of his supporters, Robarts adhered to 
the uncorrupt principles which he had professed. This was a great 
disappointment. In 1826, his agents advised that he must not enter 
the town alone, but that he must join forces with his colleague, and 
let it be understood that on this occasion ‘all should be right ’. 
Accordingly, on 27 March the two members paraded through the 
streets of Wallingford in the same carriage, and Robarts allowed 


1 The following study of Wallingford politics is based on material in the Berkshire 
Record Office—the Wallingford Borough records (collections of posters, handbills, a 
poll list, and ‘ Spectator’s ’ pamphlet) and the literary papers of J. K. Hedges, the his- 
torian of Wallingford. 

2 E. F. Maitland (1780-1858), a director of the South Sea Company, M. P. Lostwithiel 
1807-12, Wallingford 1812-20, Chippenham 1826-30. 

3 * Spectator ’, op. cit. 

4G. J. Robarts (¢. 1782-1829), son of Abraham Robarts (1745-1816), M.P. Wor- 
cester 1796-1816, by his wife Sabine, sister of George Tierney; M.P. Wallingford 
1820-December 1826. In 1820 he became the third member of his family to sit in the 
House at the same time, his brothers A. W. and W. T. Robarts being elected for Maid- 
stone and for St. Albans respectively. W.'T. Robarts died later in 1820. 
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himself to be introduced to his constituents and accompanied on his 
canvass by the Miller—which seems to have produced the desired 
effect on the poor voters. 

Meanwhile the local tories, members of the ‘ True Blue Club ’, 
had been active. Shortly before the 1820 election an Association 
had been formed by eighty-one untainted electors, in order to rescue 
the independence of the borough and to remove the blot upon its 
political reputation.! The nucleus of the Association was the 
borough corporation; their nominee, Maitland, who declared his 
support for its declaration, but was beaten. Now they began to 
look for another candidate, and at the beginning of March 1826, it 
was announced that Sir Henry Willoughby ? was to stand on the 
‘independent’ interest. He canvassed the voters on the 15th, 
but though first in the field, he met with little response. Hughes 
and Robarts sent word of their intentions at the same time, and 
Willoughby withdrew on the 21st, ‘ under the impression that I 
cannot succeed on those independent principles, on which alone I 
have sought your support’. 

On the following day the Associators announced the candidature 
of William Manning,* M.P. for Lymington and a director of the 
Bank of England. He withdrew, however, on 5 April without 
making a canvass and transferred his resources to Penryn, where he 
preferred to work rather than to oppose the machinery of corruption. 
His activities there are an ironic comment on the quality of the 
champions whom the advocates of electoral purity were prepared to 
put forward. It was not until 21 May that the third tory election 
address appeared. This was from John Dodson,‘ a London lawyer, 
member for Rye from 1819 to 1823. He professed his principles 
to be hostility to the Catholic claims and a determination to be 
independent of party—‘ Although generally friendly to the measures 
of the present administration, I am, by no means, bigotted as to 
a setofmen.’ But it would be ingenuous to suppose that the electors 
of Wallingford were influenced by religious or constitutional 
principles rather than by their own immediate economic needs. It 
was the issue of ‘ bribery versus independence ’ that dominated the 
election. 

1 The Association’s declaration, asserting that its signatories would use their utmost 
endeavours to maintain the purity of election in the borough, and signed by the whole 
corporation and sixty-one other inhabitants of the town, is printed in the Reading 
Mercury, 6 and 13 March 1820. 

2 Sir Henry Willoughby, 3rd bart. (1796-1865), of Baldon, near Wallingford; 
M.P. Yarmouth (1.0.W.) 1831-2, Newcastle-under-Lyme 1832-4, Evesham 1847-65. 

3W. Manning (1763-1835) of Coombe Bank, Kent, M.P. Plympton 1794-6, 
Lymington 1796-1806, 1818-20, 1821-6, Evesham 1806-18, Penryn 1826-30. His 
son-in-law, J. L. Anderdon, was the unsuccessful candidate at Penryn in 1818. 

4 John Dodson, D.C.L. (1780-1858), Advocate to the Admiralty Court 1829, 
Advocate General 1834, when he was knighted, Master of the Facultics 1841, Vicar- 


General to the Lord Primate 1849, Privy Counsellor 1852, Judge of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury and Dean of the Arches Court 1852-7: Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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The ‘ Blues ’ concentrated their attack on Robarts, who was the 
veteran of only one election and who had not yet ‘ sent round the 
Miller’. Doubts were cast upon the likelihood of payment and 
warnings issued of the consequences promised by Russell’s resolu- 
tions should he stoop to bribery; a handbill of 29 May (three days 
after Russell’s resolutions had been introduced into the house of 
commons) declared that it was now 


out of the power of any man to give a single farthing to any elector, 
either before, or at any time after the election, without subjecting him- 
self and the receivers to an exceedingly heavy penalty of FINE and 
IMPRISONMENT. Amere general accusation from any individual, 
will justify a Committee of the House to take the matter into their 
own hands, and institute the strictest enquiry. 


This was a distortion of the truth, but it is interesting to find tory 
election propaganda quoting whig resolutions against reforming 
opponents. In his speech at the nomination meeting, on 12 June, 
Dodson further pledged himself, if returned, not only to support 
Russell’s proposals but even to bring in a bill in conformity with 
their spirit. 

Such a programme had little attraction for the mass of Walling- 
ford’s voters. The poll was kept open only until 3 p.m. on the 
second day; Hughes polled 151 votes, Robarts 125, Dodson 80,1 
a result which marked a decline in the volume of tory support since 
1820, despite Dodson’s vigorous campaign.? ‘ Spectator’ reports 
that several of the voters who dared to take the bribery oath had 
previously declared that they were ‘ quite sure of having THE 
MONEY ’, and that one elector, about to vote for Hughes and 
Robarts, had brazenly assured the assembled company ‘that he 
would vote for any man who would give him A POUND MORE!’ 
Dodson’s petition against the return had to be abandoned, however, 
owing to lack of evidence, and a petition from the unbribed electors 
in March 1827 * was also abortive. The security of the two whig 
members for Wallingford was clearly dependent upon the House’s 
refusal to agree to the proposals of their party colleagues. 

Yet it would be wrong to assume that the motive behind the 
campaign to eradicate the shameful system of corruption in the 
borough was merely a desire to restore the purity of elections. The 
tories of Wallingford were actuated by far more than a feeling of 

1 Dodson’s 80 votes included 52 plumpers, and among his supporters was every 
member of the Corporation who was able to vote. Hughes and Robarts, however, 
had only 5 plumpers between them, a sure indication of a union of interests. For an 
analysis of the poll, see infra, p. 627. Fora fuller account of the election see my article 


‘ The Miller of Wallingford ’, in the Occasional Bulletin of the Berkshire Committee of the 
National Register of Archives, No. 2, October 1953. 


2In 1820 Hughes had 143 votes, Robarts 103, and the tory candidate, Maitland, 


92. ‘Thus the two whig candidates had gained a total of 30 yotes, and the tory had lost 
12, since 1820. 


3 Journals of the House of Commons, \xxxii, 334, 
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moral revulsion; they hoped to use the disclosures of whig depravity 
at Wallingford, and the parliamentary campaign of Russell and 
Althorp, in order to capture the representation of the borough for 
themselves. Their opponents were fully aware of this, as their 
election propaganda shows. A whig handbill of 1826 deplored that 
the ‘ Independents ’, ‘ under the mantle of purity and independence, 
should presume to shield the most diabolical and hypocritical acts, 
that ever could be propagated in any of the most notorious sinks of 
iniquity and disgrace’. The true purpose of the Association, and of 
the Corporation which had promoted it, was not to purify the 
electoral reputation of the borough, but ‘ to ROB THE POOR ’— 
not merely to secure the parliamentary enactment of regulations 
against the bribery of the existing electorate, but to exclude the 
greater part of the whig electors altogether from the franchise, thus 
giving the corporation and their friends and relations control of 
the representation, and diverting the profits of electioneering into 
more respectable pockets. The tory support of Russell’s programme 
was thus designed to blackea the political reputation of Wallingford, 
and to persuade the Commons that the borough should be visited 
with the same inquiry and punishment as that inflicted or proposed 
in the cases of Shoreham, Cricklade, Aylesbury, Grampound, 
Penryn and East Retford. The aim of the corporation was not, 
of course, to secure the total disfranchisement of the borough, and 
the transfer of its franchise to a manufacturing town; they hoped to 
persuade the House to extend the constituency to include the neigh- 
bouring Hundred, and to admit to the franchise the freeholders 
resident therein, people ‘ of a condition in life to place them above 
the temptation of the usual bribe ’,1 and whose political sympathies 
were likely to be tory rather than whig. They relied not only upon 
the willingness of almost all members of the Commons to investigate 
cases of gross corruption, but also upon the reluctance of the majority 
to disfranchise corrupt boroughs so completely as Russell wished. 

It was generally agreed that total disfranchisement should be 
contemplated only when the electors of a particular borough were 
almost entirely corrupt. This was the argument of moderate 
reformers as well as of tory diehards: the campaign for the total 
forfeiture of East Retford’s franchise was founded upon the argu- 
ment that not only the lower orders of the electorate, but even the 
Mayor, Corporation and Town officials participated in the corrupt 
system, and that, as Charles Tennyson,” presenting the special 
report of the Grenville committee on East Retford pointed out, 
‘with respect to the idea of opening the borough to the adjoining 
hundreds, the ground usually laid for that; namely, that a large 

1 Undated draft of a proposed petition, probably c. 1831 (Hedges MSS.). 

2 Charles Tennyson (later Tennyson D’Eyncourt) (1784-1861), M.P. Grimsby 


1818-26, Bletchingley 1826-31, Stamford 1831-2, Lambeth 1832-52. He took charge 
of the East Retford Disfranchisement Bill, 1826-9, 
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proportion of the electors were not corrupt, did not exist in this 
case’ l1—only six of the resident freemen having been cleared of 
suspicion. George Bankes, on 24 March 1828, stated: ‘He 
considered the plan for throwing the franchise of a delinquent 
borough upon the hundreds was not so much with a view to protect 
the agricultural interest, as to preserve a due proportion between 
delinquency and punishment, by preserving the privileges of those 
voters who had not forfeited their franchise by corruption ’,? 
while Peel himself ‘ confessed that . . . when he heard it stated, 
that the bribery was confined to the lower class of the people, . . . 
he had some doubts of the propriety of depriving the upper classes 
who remained free from corruption, of the right which they enjoyed, 
and rather contemplated the propriety of adopting some measure 
to alter the nature of the franchise, than the infliction of any punish- 
ment which might amount to a total or partial forfeiture of the right 
of election ’.8 

The Blues of Wallingford had therefore a positive end in view in 
fighting the contest of 1826. ‘They sought to establish not only the 
corruption of the lower orders, but also the existence of a substantial 
minority of electors, of a superior station in life, who did not par- 
ticipate in the system of bribery and to whom, therefore, the franchise 
ought to be limited. This point was driven home in a series of 
petitions prepared between 1825 and 1831 for presentation to the 
house of commons. The petition of 19 March 1827 ¢ set forth that 
the privileges of the franchise ‘ are exclusively monopolised and 
debased by persons the far greater number of whom are in the situa- 
tion of day labourers or inferior tradesmen or mechanics, and who in 
giving their votes are known to be influenced only by the expectation 
of reward ’, while the ‘ property, respectability and integrity of the 
town ’ were excluded from the just exercise of their proper influence. 
In 1831 a draft petition stated ‘ that the respectable and independent 
inhabitants thus virtually deprived of their elective franchise, have 
repeatedly but in vain endeavoured . . . to eradicate the venality 
complained of, and to introduce a state of political purity which 
would give to rank, integrity and property a legitimate share of 
power in the return of its members ’, but that ‘ such glaring abuses 
will still continue in defiance of existing laws against bribery and 
corruption, unless a new constituency be admitted within the said 
Borough from the neighbouring villages of a condition in life to place 
them above the temptation of the usual bribe, and sufficient in 
numbers to neutralize the effects of any party determined to per- 
petuate the unconstitutional system’. It requested that the House 

1 Parliamentary Debates, N.S. xvii. 1211. 

2 Ibid. xviii. 1324. 3 Ibid. 1276. 

4 Journals of the House of Commons, \xxxii. 334; drafts in Hedges MSS. A petition in 


support of Russell’s agitation for the amendment of the bribery laws was presented in 
April 1826; Journals, \xxxi. 291. 
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would ‘ by extending the elective franchise of the Borough either 
to the Hundred of Moreton, in which it is situated, and of which it is 
a part, or to some other sufficiently extensive district, emancipate 
the honourable and unbribed electors from their present state of 
political degradation ’? 

The suggestion that corruption was confined to the lower orders 
of the town is confirmed by an examination of the polling lists of 
1820 and 1826.2, In 1820 Maitland had received 46 ‘ plumpers ’. 
Of these, the hard core of tory electors, 25 were listed as gentlemen, 
town officials or members of the corporation, 2 were dissenting 
ministers, and a further 8 professional or businessmen. 7 were 
tradespeople, and the remaining 4 craftsmen—a blacksmith, a 
cooper, a glazier and a watchmaker. Of Maitland’s remaining 46 
supporters, z2—a gentleman and a surgeon—also voted for Robarts, 
and 44 were faithful to the old members, Maitland and Hughes. 
Of these 44, 15 were gentlemen, members of the corporation or 
professional or businessmen, 10 tradespeople and 19 skilled workers 
ot labourers. Robarts received only two plumpers—a gentleman 
and a grocer—and Hughes none. Of the 99 who voted for Hughes 
and Robarts, all but 7 were of an inferior station in life—31 were 
tradespeople and 61 craftsmen or other workers, including 10 barge- 
men, 7 labourers, 5 gardeners, 2 chaise drivers and a brewer’s 
servant.? In 1826, too, the tory poll included a proportionately 
greater number of the superior classes than the whig: 17 of Dodson’s 
80 supporters were gentlemen or members of the corporation, 20 
professional or businessmen, 22 tradespeople, 19 craftsmen, and 2 
brewer’s servants. 

There was, however, no response from the house of commons, 
and no change in the system of election at Wallingford until the 
Reform Act. In December 1826 Robarts resigned his seat owing 


1 Hedges MSS. The draft is endorsed ‘ not made use of’; perhaps the publication 
of Schedule B of the Reform Bill had already made it unnecessary. 

2 Wallingford Borough Records. There is no complete poll for 1826, but ‘ Spec- 
tator’ prints a list of Dodson’s supporters. 


3 The following table presents a complete picture of the 1820 poll (figures in brackets 
are plumpers): 


Maitland Robarts Hughes 


1. Gentlemen, Corporation, &c. 33 (25) 2 (1) 7 (0) 
2. Farmers, professional and businessmen 19 (10) 8 (0) 15 (0) 
3. Tradespeople, shopkeepers 17 (7) 32 (1) 41 (0) 
4. Skilled craftsmen 15 (4) 30 (0) 41 (0) 
5. Unskilled workers, labourers, &c. 8 (0) 31 (0) 39 (0) 

Total 92 (46) 103 (2) 143.) 


7o voters had signed the Association’s declaration. Of these, 45 gave plumpers 
to Maitland and 20 voted for Maitland and Hughes. 
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to illness and was replaced by Robert Knight,! ironically enough 
Dodson’s successor at Rye in 1823. He assured the electors: 
“I have always had the satisfaction of voting on the same side with 
your highly and justly valued representative Colonel Hughes, and 
I am proud to say, that I appear before you as his friend, and with 
his best wishes for my success.’ The hint was taken, and Dodson 
did not contest the seat. The corporation put forward a new 
champion in John Bayley, of Upper Harley Street, who also pro- 
fessed himself ‘ a man of no party, but a firm supporter of the British 
Constitution in Church and State ’.2. He was defeated by 117 votes 
to 84. At the next general election, in 1830, Bayley made only a 
token resistance; he declared ‘that it was not his intention to 
prolong the business further than to give the opportunity of polling 
a few of his respectable friends present who were desirous of 
recording their votes, which being done, Mr. Knight brought 
forward a sufficient number of his friends to give him a majority. 
The numbers were then declared for Colonel Hughes 47—for Mr. 
Knight 31—and for Mr. Bayley 22’.3 If the object of the ‘ Blues’ 
was to secure evidence for a petition against the return, that again 
was not forthcoming, and Bayley was now replaced by a more 
promising tory candidate. This was William Seymour Blackstone,‘ 
a grandson of the great Sir William, whose residence at Castle 
Priory, Wallingford, gave him a strong influence in the town. 
Even he, however, could muster only 54 votes at the election of 
1831, while Hughes polled 196 and Knight 152. 

By this time, the ultimate fate of Wallingford as a constituency 
was known. The borough had been placed in Schedule B of the 
Reform Bill and was to lose one member; the boundaries of the 
constituency were to be extended into the neighbouring rural 
district. The programme of the ‘ Blues’ was to be achieved, not 
by their own efforts, but by a government whose supporters stood 
to lose their political control as a result. 

The Miller’s activities were not yet ended, however. In Sep- 
tember 1831 Hughes was rewarded for his twenty-nine years’ 
support of the whigs and his constant control of the borough with a 
peerage in the Coronation honours list. At the by-election the 


1 Robert Knight (1768-1855), of Barrels, Warwickshire, M.P. Wootton Basset 
1806-7, 1811-12, Rye 1823-6, Wallingford 1826-32. 

2 Account of the election, Reading Mercury, 18 December 1826. 

3 Ibid. 2 August 1830. 

4 Blackstone (1809-81) was Member for Wallingford 1832-52. His motto in 1832 
was ‘ Moderate Reform’, but he later proved to be a staunch tory and a leading 
protectionist: see N. Gash, Politics in the Age of Peel (1953), pp. 279-81, where he is 
described as ‘a typical example of the ultra-tory country member’. Professor Gash 
points out that it was Blackstone’s personal influence in the town rather than his 
politics that secured to him his long control of the representation, but as the present 
study shows, he was also indebted to the existence of a strongly organized party within 
the borough. 
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whig candidate, Thomas Charles Leigh,! declared himself at first 
doubtful of his success, expecting to find ill-feeling against his party. 
In fact he was elected by 119 votes to 68. Blackstone’s petition 
against the return alleged that blackmail had been used to coerce the 
electors: payments were still outstanding on account of the elections 
in 1830 and 1831, and the corrupt voters had been told ‘ that these 
payments being made good depended upon their voting for the 
candidate [Leigh] so recommended . .. and many such voters 
were also prevented [from] voting for the petitioner by apprehen- 
sions of the loss of such payments if they voted for the petitioner ’.? 

Nevertheless, this election marked the end of the Miller’s 
predominance. Not only was the new constitution of the borough 
about to throw control into other hands, but he was being goaded 
into political suicide. Soon after the general election of 1826 
a rival emerged to share the profit of his occupation, and tried 
to discredit him by making charges as to the misappropriation of 
funds and the charging of undue expenses at the cost of the voters. 
In the end Gill appeared before a magistrate in October 1832 and 
swore a statement revealing in detail the extent of his activities. 
The affidavit was published,*® and’ was generally considered a satis- 
factory vindication of the Miller’s personal character, but it spelt 
the end of his activities. The Reform Bill was already law, and in 
the new order there was no place for him. 

The election of the first reformed parliament was nowhere 
anticipated with such excitement as at Wallingford. The Berkshire 
Chronicle of 15 December reported that ‘no event that has before 
occurred in this town has ever excited such an intense interest among 
its inhabitants and the neighbourhood for many miles round the 
scene ofaction’. Blackstone’s procession to the nomination meeting 
on 10 December was a quarter of a mile long; he was escorted by a 
train of private carriages, several coaches and four, a hundred 
gentlemen on horseback, ‘a powerful band of music, a profusion 
of garlands, and banners flying’. He was elected with a majority 
of thirty-seven over his whig opponent, Charles Eyston *—a 
majority secured by the support of the district voters and the {10 
householders in the borough. The old ‘ scot and lot’ electors, who 
were to keep their franchise for their lifetimes but were not qualified 


1 Formerly, and later, Hanbury-Tracy (1801-63), 2nd Baron Sudeley (1858), M.P. 
Wallingford 1831-2. 


2 Journals of the House of Commons, \xxxvi. 894 (6 October 1831). The petition was 
abandoned in January 1832. 

8 No surviving copy of this pamphlet has been found, but there is a reference to its 
publication in the Berkshire Chronicle, 27 October 1832. J. K. Hedges, History of 
Walling ford (1881), ii. 204 gives the story in detail. 

4 Eyston (1790-1857) was, like his rival, a local gentleman, but he had only recently 
begun to take a part in county affairs, for he was a Roman Catholic. There is no evi- 
dence that he employed any corrupt methods—indeed, he went out of his way in his 
election address to condemn them as heartily as did Blackstone. 
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under the new regulations, remained strongly whig, but a majority 
of more than two to one in the rural district was enough to tip the 
balance in Blackstone’s favour,! and that supremacy was confirmed 
as the old franchises disappeared. Blackstone’s ascendancy was 
maintained until his retirement in 1852, and Wallingford became as 
safe a tory seat as it had been whig. 

Here, as elsewhere, however, the Reform Act did not inaugurate 
an age of electoral purity. As late as 21 January 1882 the Reading 
Mercury, reviewing Hedges’s History of Walling ford and referring to 
the story of the Miller, remarked that ‘ recent events have shown that 
the disease [of corruption] in a milder form is even now not un- 
known ’, while Blackstone’s successor in 1852 asserted that he had 
had to contend against ‘ bribery, intimidation, and every species of 
undue influence’. If, therefore, both the parliamentary activities 
of Lord John Russell and the indignant zeal of the True Blues of 
Wallingford had their reward in the end, neither can be said to have 
achieved its immediate and ostensible purpose. 


University of Reading EK. ANTHONY SMITH 
1 A poll list of 1832 (Wallingford Borough Records) gives the following figures: 


Borough Blackstone Eyston Neutral 


£10 qualification and members of the 
corporation 58 


30 
* Scot and lot ’ qualification 52 


94 


Borough votes 110 
District votes 92 


124 
41 
202 165 46 


* Poster, ibid. Evidence of bribery and corruption was discovered by parliamentary 
enquiry into the 1880 election at Wallingford. 
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Salisbury’s African Policy and the 
Heligoland Offer of 1890 


N her Life of Salisbury, Lady Gwendolen Cecil confessed herself 
puzzled by her father’s sudden change of policy in the early 
summer of 1890.1 In April Salisbury had been apparently still 
convinced that arbitration was the only satisfactory way of ending 
the many Anglo-German disputes in Africa.2 A month later he 
abandoned the idea of arbitration, and proposed to Germany a 
comprehensive bargain which included the offer to cede Heligoland. 
‘Rarely,’ she wrote, ‘can a political enterprise of equal importance 
have left behind so few traces of the process of its incubation.’ 3 
Historians have generally associated this ‘fundamental change 
in his conception of the problem ’ # with Salisbury’s need to prevent 
German expansion towards Uganda and the headwaters of the Nile.5 
This interpretation is based on strong circumstantial evidence. The 
German insistence that a coastal protectorate in Africa implied a 
right to its hinterland lent a sinister appearance to their aggrandise- 
ment on the Witu coast at the end of 1889, and this was followed in 
the spring of 1890 by Karl Peters’s treaty with Uganda and news of 
Emin Pasha’s projected expedition to the same region. It would be 
reasonable to expect Salisbury’s policy to have been influenced by 
these developments. To him the Nile valley was ‘ sacrosanct ’,* 
yet parliament’s reluctance to finance British expansion confined 
his policy to one of keeping other Powers out until such time as a 


1 Lady G. Cecil, Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, iv. 281-2. 

2 Ibid. p. 281. Salisbury complained that Sir William Mackinnon, Chairman of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company (I.B.E.A.C.), had ‘ no energy for anything except 
quarrelling with the Germans. With such a man, the only chance is settling everything 
by arbitration—and for that I am pushing as hard as I can.’ 

3 Ibid. p. 282. 

4 Ibid. p. 281. 

5 E.g. W. L. Langer, The Diplomacy of Imperialism (New York, 2nd edn., 1951), 
p. 119; R. I. Lovell, The Struggle for South Africa 1873-1899 (New York, 1934), pp. 
264-6; R. C. K. Ensor, England 1870-1914 (1936), pp. 193-4; A. J. P. Taylor, The 
Struggle for Mastery in Europe 1848-1918 (1954), p- 329 n.; The Cambridge History of the 
British Empire, iii (1959), 265-9. Lady G. Cecil’s own opinion was that Salisbury, 
after convalescing from "flu, must have re-examined with a fresh mind the whole 
African situation; he concluded it was urgently necessary both to end the old friction 
over Zanzibar and to prevent the threatened growth of friction over Uganda. Cecil, 
iv. 282-9. 

® Cecil, iv. 280. 
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British occupation was practicable. The Heligoland offer becomes 
intelligible as a means of protecting Britain’s strategic interests in a 
vital area and, incidentally, of securing a favourable settlement of 
other African questions. 

Yet the theory carries implications which are difficult to accept. 
The very importance of Uganda and the Nile valley made them an 
unlikely source of Anglo-German conflict. Germany’s African 
policy was governed in the last resort by the situation in Europe and 
by Britain’s naval superiority. Her concern over security in Europe 
was obviously far greater than her desire for aggrandisement over- 
seas, and as long as British co-operation with the Triple Alliance 
Powers was thought to be worth having it was clearly inexpedient 
to throw down a serious challenge to British imperial interests. 
It was between 1887 and 1890, the period of Bismarck’s alliance offer 
and of the Heligoland Agreement itself, that that co-operation and 
Germany’s desire for it were most strongly manifested. The 
Boulangist episode, continued tension between France and Italy, and 
signs that France and Russia were drawing closer together rendered 
inappropriate any major dispute with Britain, while the new strength 
of Britain’s position in Egypt, the absence of Anglo-Russian tension, 
and Salisbury’s careful handling of African questions had deprived 
Bismarck of most of his openings for blackmail. But had the 
European situation favoured overseas adventure on a large-scale, 
as it had done in 1884-5, Germany would still have been chary of 
threatening any territory which Britain regarded as of vital interest 
to her. With all its shortcomings, the British navy was strong 
enough to seem the final argument in overseas disputes, while the 
programme set in motion by the Naval Defence Act of March 1889 
would restore it to ‘a completely commanding position’. Salis- 
bury’s handling of the major African issues became noticeably more 
confident and outspoken once it had been passed. Even in 1884-5 
Bismarck had confined his new imperialism to areas where the British 
Government could not reasonably resent it. Germany now had a 
large colonial empire which was indefensible in the event of a 
conflict with Britain, and it could not therefore be extended to 
regions where a serious clash with British interests was likely. 
Uganda was undoubtedly one such region.’ It is improbable that 
Germany would at this time risk a breach with Britain for the sake 
of a claim which was of no vital importance to Germany and to 
which in the last resort she could give no effective backing. 


1 Cecil, iv. 100, 102; Sir R. Coupland, The Exploitation of East Africa 1856-1890 
(1939), p. 484; M. E. Townsend, The Rise and Fall of Germany’s Colonial Empire (New 
York, 1930), pp. 114-15; the Earl of Cromer, Modern Egypt, ii. (1908), 380-1. 

2 Letters of Queen Victoria, 3d ser., i. 456; A. J. Marder, British Naval Policy 1880-1905 
(New York, 1940), pp. 143, 161. 

8 British interests in Uganda constituted an ‘ issue upon which Lord Salisbury had 
made up his mind not to give way’. Cecil, iv, 289, 
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There are two more positive grounds for discarding the theory. 
In the first place, there is direct evidence that Uganda was not res- 
ponsible for the change in Salisbury’s policy, and, secondly, a closer 
examination of his approach to the questions involved will show 
that the change itself was more apparent than real. 

Between 1888 and 1890 three kinds of dispute disturbed Anglo- 
German relations in Africa. There was dispute as to the destiny of 
the important inland regions around Lakes Victoria, Tanganyika 
and Nyasa; secondly, there were minor boundary disputes and the 
local quarrels between British and German trading companies; 
thirdly, there was controversy as to the future of the sultanate of 
Zanzibar. 

The first, the question as to which Power should eventually 
dominate the Lakes region, became a live issue in June 1889 when 
Bismarck tried to restrict the area in which Rhodes could operate 
his new British South Africa Company. Bismarck had made loose 
agreements with Britain and Portugal which left the extent of the 
German hinterlands in East and South West Africa open to generous 
interpretation. By the Anglo-German Agreement of 29 October— 
1 November 1886 1 two spheres of influence were marked out between 
the Tana and Rovuma rivers. The line dividing the spheres was 
drawn to the eastern shore of Lake Victoria at 1° S., but no line 
separating the spheres west of the Lake was specified. In July 
1887, however, Salisbury agreed to a request from Bismarck that 
he should ‘ discourage British annexations in the rear of the German 
sphere of influence, on the understanding that the German Govern- 
ment will equally discourage German annexations in the rear of 
the British sphere ’.2 Meanwhile, by an agreement with Portugal 
in December 1886, Germany had recognized the former’s right ‘ to 
those territories which lie between the Portuguese possessions of 
Angola and Mozambique’. This suggested that, although Ger- 
many had no ambition to link her territories in the east with those 
in the south-west, she wished to provide herself with a neighbour of 
secondary stature, while the imprecise terms of the agreement 
would allow her to expand south of Lake Tanganyika as well as 
north and west of Lake Ngami as far as her conscience allowed. 

The weaknesses of Bismarck’s arrangement were that Salisbury 
was not bound by the Portuguese treaty, while Germany’s initial 
setbacks in Africa* meant that Britain rather than Germany was 
left free to exploit the loose wording of the hinterland agreement. 
German capitalists had proved reluctant to invest in territories 


1 Sir E. Hertslet, The Map of Africa by Treaty (1909), iii, no. 264, pp. 882-6. 

2? Hertslet, iii, no. 267, pp. 888-90. This was the much discussed ‘ hinterland 
agreement ’. 

5 Hertslet, ii, no. 216, pp. 703-5. 

‘ For an analysis of the reasons for Germany’s relative failure as a colonial Power, 
see Townsend, op. cit. pp, 125-54, 
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which had not yet proved their value. The German South West 
African Company had failed dismally, and in the spring of 1889 would 
readily have been sacrificed for Heligoland.1 Salisbury, however, 
did not covet South West Africa, and in July 1889 the Company, 
with Bismarck’s approval, opened negotiations with a British syn- 
dicate for the transfer of almost all the territory under its control.? 
In East Africa two companies had been set up to develop German 
interests. The smaller of these; the Witu Company, which since 
1887 had been operating on the coast north of the British sphere of 
influence, was also in serious financial straits, and during 1889 
spasmodic moves were made to sell the concern to I.B.E.A.C.8 

But Germany’s main hopes in Africa centred on the coastal 
strip leased by the sultan of Zanzibar, and especially on its vast 
hinterland stretching towards the great African lakes and the Congo 
State. When the German East African Company took over the 
administration from the sultan in August 1888 it was met with 
organized revolt by the natives. The main rebel forces were not 
defeated until June 1889, and, despite great effort and expenditure 
during the next year, native resistance in the interior and the conse- 
quent disruption of trade continued.’ Nevertheless, given time 
the sphere could be pacified and extended, and then secure prospects 
would attract investment. Germany’s obvious policy was to cut 
her losses in South West Africa and Witu, and concentrate on the 
development of the Zanzibar concession. Rhodes’s new Company 
upset this policy. As the Germans struggled to establish themselves 
on the coast they saw their potential hinterland in the Lakes region 
dwindling before new and spectacular British claims north of the 
Zambesi. Unless some limit could be set to the British advance, 
confidence at home in Germany’s African prospects might fade 
altogether. 

In August 1888, Bismarck learned how extensive was the area 
south of the Zambesi which Britain regarded as within her sphere of 


1 Die Grosse Politik, iv, nos. 946-9. 

2 Agreement was reached with the German Company in Sept. 1889, but Bismarck 
now hesitated to sanction it, presumably because of the territory’s bargaining value in 
the settlement he was seeking. Consent was finally refused in March 1890. Beauclerk 
to Salisbury, 2 Aug. 1889, Africa 114 conf.; 9 Aug. 1889, Africa 116 very conf.; 14 
Sept. 1889, Africa 128 conf.; Malet to Salisbury, 30 Nov. 1889, Africa 170 conf., 
11 Dec. 1889, Africa 179 secret, F.O. 244/455; Malet to Salisbury, 1 March 1890; 
Africa 16 conf., F.O. 84/2031. 

3 Witu was a tiny ‘ sultanate’ excluded from the Zanzibar dominions by the 1886 
delimitation. It was taken under German protection in 1888. P. L. McDermott, 
British East Africa or I.B.E.A. (1893), pp. 44, 73; Coupland, op. cit. p. 475; minute by 
Anderson on Euan Smith to Salisbury, 13 Jan. 1889, no. 21 secret, F.O. 84/1975; 
Salisbury to Hatzfeldt, 27 Aug. 1889, F.O. 84/1961; F.O. to Mackinnon, 2 Sept. 1889, 
conf. (copy), F.O. 244/459; minute by Anderson on Portal to Salisbury, 10 Oct. 1889, 
tel. 25, F.O. 84/1984; I.B.E.A.C. to F.O., 6 Nov. 1889 (copy), F.O. 244/460. 

4 A. and P. lvi (1889) C5822 contains Euan Smith’s reports on the rising. 

5 Euan Smith to Salisbury, 24 March 1890, No, 122 conf., F.O. 84/2060. 
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influence; he made pointed enquiries on the basis of the German- 
Portuguese Agreement. Salisbury was vaguely reassuring as to 
German interests, but made it clear that since Britain was not a 
party to the Agreement 1 she would extend her influence regardless 
of its arrangements.” 

The implications of this were realized in the following year. 
On 25 June 1889, Hatzfeldt brought up with Salisbury the subject 
of Rhodes’s new Company, whose projected field of operations was 
reported to stretch beyond the Zambesi as far north as Lake 
Tanganyika. Hatzfeldt contended that the ‘ hinterland principle ’ 
should be applied to that territory south of Lake Tanganyika which 
lay between the Congo State and the northern part of Lake Nyasa. 
He claimed it was the natural hinterland to the German East African 
sphere for whose economic development it was of great importance. 


The German Government, His Excellency added, for their part 
adhere to their promise not to acquire for Germany any territory 
between the frontier of the Congo State and the British sphere of 
influence in East Africa, and have expressly adhered on the occasion 
of the project being formed for a German expedition to relieve 
Emin Pasha, that Uganda, Wadelai and other places to the east and 
north of Lake Victoria Nyanza are outside the region of German 
colonization. They count, he said, upon similarly fair conduct on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government.* 


Salisbury merely promised to keep the German Government 
informed of future developments,® and his reply was no more 
reassuring when Hatzfeldt raised the matter again on 18 July. He 
dwelt on the difficulty of defining a hinterland, and the only general 
principle he would concede was that communication between the 
German sphere and the Congo State should not be cut off.6 Since 
this could be ensured by access to some point on the eastern shore 
of Lake Tanganyika and did not involve control of the lands to the 
south or north of the Lake, Salisbury was scarcely acknowledging 
even the letter of the 1887 Agreement. At the beginning of August 
1889 Salisbury, ‘ for the sake of avoiding misapprehension ’, stated 
the British attitude in uncompromising terms. He began by in- 
terpreting British commitments under the ‘ hinterland agreement ’. 


1 Britain had protested against the Portuguese claims. Hertslet, ii. no. 216, pp. 
705-6. A Portuguese map, showing their claims, is reproduced there facing p. 706. 

2 A. and P. (1890) li, C5918, no. 146; Scott to Salisbury, 22 Aug. 1888, Africa 54 
conf., F.O. 244/443; Salisbury to Scott, 17 Sept. 1888, Africa 174, F.O. 84/1891; 
Salisbury to Malet, 19 Nov. 1888, Africa 251, F.O. 84/1891; Cecil, iv. 241. 

3 Salisbury, however, recommended the Company to confine its initial operations 
south of the Zambesi. Cecil, iv. 244. For a discussion of the Charter and its place in 
British policy, see Lovell, Struggle for South Africa, pp. 154-8. 

“Salisbury to Malet, 25 June 1889, Africa 266, F.O. 84/1954. Cf. Townsend, 
op. cit. p. 138. The expedition was that led by Peters. 

5 Salisbury to Malet, 26 June 1889, Africa 267, F.O. 84/1954. 
® Salisbury to Beauclerk, 19 July 1889, Africa 287, F.O. 84/1954. 
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Assurances had been given in July 1887 to allay German fears that 
Britain was about to encroach on territories to the east of Lake 
Tanganyika and of Lake Nyasa and referred to those territories 
alone. Not only did they afford Germany access to the Congo State, 
but they were geographically a natural extension of the German 
sphere; the lands lying south of Lake Tanganyika and west of 
Lake Nyasa were not. 

Salisbury justified Britain’s claim to the area on two grounds. 
In the first place, the British south of the Zambesi and in the Nyasa 
region must have direct access to Lake Tanganyika and districts 
to the north. Secondly, there were the long established British 
settlements in the region, while the Stephenson Road linking Lakes 
Tanganyika and Nyasa was traced and opened by British enterprise; 
‘it is not possible ’, he concluded, ‘ for Her Majesty’s Government 
to abandon the rights that they have so acquired or to recognise 
over the territory in which they have so settled the sovereignty of 
any Power.’ } 

The second class of disputes required a quite different approach. 
Over an issue so important to Britain as the exclusion of other 
Powers from Nyasaland—or, indeed, from Uganda and the Nile 
valley—Salisbury could take this uncompromising line and know 
that it would not be seriously challenged. But there were areas 
in which the rights and interests of other Powers were as manifest 
as those of Britain, and in these areas Salisbury often adopted an 
almost neutral attitude to British claims. There was no point in 
antagonizing Germany by indiscriminate use of his ultimate super- 
iority in such disputes. If the British Government put itself in 
the wrong over a compatatively minor issue in Africa, British 
public opinion’ would not be sympathetic, and Bismarck would be 
quick to exploit his superior moral position for diplomatic gain. 
Salisbury was acutely conscious of what had happened in 1884-5. 

An incident in the summer of 1888 brings this out clearly. 


1 Salisbury to Beauclerk, 6 Aug. 1889, Africa 301, F.O. 84/1954. Hatzfeldt’s note 
of 19 Aug. elaborated the German argument. It claimed that the hinterland agreement 
implied the Congo State to be the western limit of the German sphere as far north as 
the rst parallel of south latitude and as far south as a line continued from the Rovuma 
river. Hatzfeldt to Salisbury, 19 Aug. 1889, F.O. 84/1961. L. von Caprivi in Die 
Ostafrikanische Frage und der Helgoland-Sansibar-Vertrag (Berlin, 1934), pp. 25-6, states 
that Salisbury acknowledged these claims in return for German recognition of British 
rights in Uganda, thus renouncing the ‘all-red route’. This is clearly not the case; 
Salisbury did not budge from his earlier pronouncements and ignored the German 
hint about Uganda. On the other hand, it is true that he specifically renounced an 
‘all-red route’ by admitting Germany’s right to the territory east of Tanganyika; he 
reserved the right to claim access to both the northern and southern ends of the lake. 

2 When it was rumoured that Germany was negotiating with Portugal about 
Nyasaland, Salisbury warned Berlin of Britain’s attitude and that Portuguese interference 
in the region might compel H.M.G. ‘ to occupy as a material guarantee some one of the 
possessions of Portugal in the Atlantic Ocean or in India’. Salisbury to Malet, 23 Dec. 
1888, Africa 307, F.O. 84/1896. 
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The British and German Governments had agreed that commis- 
sioners should be appointed to determine on the spot the disputed 
boundaries of Walfisch Bay in South West Africa.1 The Cape 
Government, however, refused to choose a commissioner, declared 
they had already proved their case to theit own satisfaction, and 
remained adamant despite Salisbury’s threat to recognize the German 
claim as established by default. The German Government told 
Salisbury that boundary beacons erected by the Cape authorities 
on German claimed territory would be cut down, and the prospect 
of a minor border clash loomed up.? Knutsford, the colonial 
secretary, agreed that the Cape ministers were taking up an untenable 
position, but he thought the matter insufficiently urgent to preclude 
corresponding by post, which would enable them to state their 
reasons in full. This unfortunate echo of the Angra Pequena 
affair provoked from Salisbury an irate rejoinder for Knutsford’s 
private consideration: 


in the present condition of things it would be very inconvenient to 
expose this country to treatment at the hands of the German 
Government similar to that which the obstinate impracticability of the 
Cape Government exposed us in the matter of Angra Pequena four 
years ago; that to resent such an affront would lead to a recasting 
of European relations which would be embarrassing and disad- 
vantageous; that I should be very sorry to have to advise submitting 
to it, and that at the present juncture the action of the German 
Government cannot be calculated with any confidence.* 


Salisbury was always suspicious of Bismarck’s intentions, on this 
occasion unduly so,® and he did not intend to give Bismarck any 
chance of an easy diplomatic triumph. The three West African 
disputes—over the conduct of the Royal Niger Company, the 


1 Malet to Salisbury, 6 Jan. 1888, Africa 1, F.O. 84/1892. Capt. Dyer, R.N., who 
claimed the Walfisch Bay area for Britain in 1878, had used the phrase ‘ including the 
plateau’ in defining its southern limits. There turned out to be no recognizable 
plateau in the vicinity. 

2 Malet to Salisbury, 23 June 1888, Africa 37, very conf., encl. mem. by Scott on a 
conversation with Dr. Krauel. F.O. 84/1892. 

3 Knutsford to Salisbury, 11 July 1888, F.O. 84/1924. 

4 Salisbury to Knutsford, 13 July 1888, conf. and immediate, F.O. 84/1924. Cf. 
Salisbury’s attitude over the Samoan negotiations in 1886, which ‘ proceeded with 
comparatively little friction because Lord Salisbury refused to treat the matter as one of 
ptimary importance to Great Britain’. He told Currie it was necessary to sit on the 
colonial office. ‘ We shall get into a new Angra Pequena trouble if we do not look out. 
That is to say, we shall force him (Bismarck) into a menacing position upon a matter 
upon which we are not prepared to resist him to the end and the result will be a dis- 
creditable “‘ skedaddle”.’ Cecil, iv. 36. 

5 Bismarck expressed sympathy with Salisbury’s embarrassment and confidence in 
his intentions. Scott to Salisbury, 21 July 1888, Africa 45, F.O. 84/1892. 

* The Company was accused of levying excessive duties and imposing unjustified 
regulations. Conf. prints in F.O. 84/1890 give details of the complaints. 
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boundaries between the Gold Coast and Togoland,! and the bound- 
aries between the Niger territory and Kamerun,?—were handled 
with elaborate caution to avoid serious bickering. In East Africa, 
which Germany regarded more highly and where rivalry between 
the British and German companies was intense, there was far more 
cause for nervousness. Salisbury’s solution for most of the local 
disputes which arose was arbitration by neutral jurists, a policy 
provoking strong resentment among supporters of I.B.E.A.C.3 
The destiny of the island of Lamu, off the coast of Witu, was, on 
Salisbury’s initiative, decided by arbitration in August 1889, and 
the remaining disputes between the companies were consigned to 
arbitration at the end of the year.5 The Germans had little en- 
thusiasm for the expedient, but could scarcely decline it. 

As long as he could take a firm stand on major issues and dispose 
of the lesser ones by arbitration, Salisbury could watch Anglo- 
German competition with some complacence. The danger of a 
serious collision was remote, and there was no advantage for 
Britain in a general settlement. British adventurers in Africa were 
more numerous and had stronger financial backing, and would 
eventually take the lion’s share. But neither policy could be 
effectively applied to the third source of tension, Zanzibar itself. 
Although British influence was traditionally supreme at the court of 
the Sultan, Germany had as strong a trading interest in Zanzibar 
as did Britain;’ the coastal strip leased to the German company 
remained under the sovereignty of the sultan, and gave Germany a 
direct interest in the extent and use of his authority; while she had 
acceded to the Anglo-French Declaration of 10 March 1862 guaran- 
teeing the sultan’s independence.® Bismarck could and did demand 


1 It became doubtful whether the kingdom of Krepi, included in the British sphere 
by the Scott-Krauel recommendations of Jan. 1888, was as extensive as the British 
claimed or whether it even still existed. See Malet to Salisbury, 19 Jan. 1888, Africa 6, 
F.O. 84/1892; Hatzfeldt to Salisbury, 9 Aug. 1889, F.O. 84/1961; Malet to Salisbury, 
25 May 1889, Africa 97; Salisbury to Malet, 16 July 1889, Africa 281, F.O. 84/1954. 

2 The boundary was meant to follow to its course the river which ran into the Rio 
del Rey estuary until it was discovered that no river did run into the estuary. See 
Leyden to Salisbury, 2 Oct. 1888, F.O. 84/1894; Salisbury to Malet, 2 Nov. 1888, 
Africa 226, F.O. 84/1891. 

3 McDermott, British East Africa, p. 90. 

4In Jan. 1889, Germany demanded that the sultan withdraw his offer to grant Lamu 
to 1.B.E.A.C., claiming that his predecessor had promised it to the Witu Company. 
Salisbury ordered the Company to suspend its negotiations, and Bismarck accepted 
Salisbury’s arbitration proposal. The arbitrator, Baron de Lambermont, upheld the 
sultan’s right to grant Lamu to I.B.E.A.C. Euan Smith to Salisbury, 10 Jan. 1889, 
tel. 9, secret, F.O. 84/1894; Salisbury to Euan Smith, 16 Jan. 1880, tel. 9, F.O. 84/1983; 
Hatzfeldt to Salisbury, 18 Mar. 1889, F.O. 84/1960; Vivian to Salisbury, 17 Aug.-1889, 
Africa 73, F.O. 84/1946. 

5 Salisbury to Hatzfeldt, 21 Dec. 1889, conf., F.O. 84/1961. 

® Cecil, iv. 228-9. 

7 Townsend, op. cit. p. 46; Cecil, iv. 232. 

® Hertslet, ii. no. 222, p. 718 gives the text of the Declaration. Germany acceded by 
the Anglo-German Agreement of 29 Oct.-1 Nov. 1886. Ibid. iii, no. 264, pp. 882-6. 
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an equal voice with Salisbury in the affairs of Zanzibar whenever 
European interests were threatened by events there, and he made 
no secret of his desire to replace the sultan’s authority by Anglo- 
German control. Salisbury preferred the existing arrangement 
whereby the sultan looked exclusively to Britain for advice and 
support while remaining nominally independent. After the death of 
Sultan Seyyid Barghash in March 1888, political instability in 
Zanzibar gave Bismarck the chance to urge joint intervention; 
Salisbury was determined to avoid this, yet feared that unilateral 
action by Bismarck in defence of German interests might be the 
alternative. The Egyptian episode of 1882 was uncomfortably 
instructive.} 

In May 1888, when Italy attempted to coerce the sultan into 
ceding Kismayu,? Britain and Germany forced her to climb down. 
The German attitude to the sultan quickly changed when revolt 
broke out in their sphere, and their suspicion of his complicity 
led Salisbury to fear that Italo-German action against Zanzibar 
might replace Anglo-German action in defending it.t He dis- 
couraged an offer by the sultan, alarmed by the turn of events, to 
grant I.B.E.A.C. a concession for farming the Zanzibar-Pemba 
customs administration, although, as Euan Smith, the British agent 
and consul general, pointed out, this ‘ would render British interests 
paramount in Zanzibar ’.5 When, in October 1888, Bismarck in- 
vited Britain to take part in a blockade of the coast and islands to 
prevent arms being shipped to the rebels, he was forced to accept. 
He believed it would weaken the sultan’s prestige, and he disliked 
sharing in German unpopularity, but a blockade with a strong 
British squadron taking part would be the lesser risk. Even so, 
new international complications could arise; Salisbury told the. 

1 Cf. Cecil, iv. 235. 

2 Euan Smith to Salisbury, 23 May 1888, tel. 33; 3 June 1888, tel. 39; 5 June 1888, 
tel..40; 6 June 1888, tel. 41, F.O. 84/1913. 

3 Salisbury to Kennedy, 4 June 1888, Africa tel. 5; Kennedy to Salisbury, 8 June 
1888, Africa 11, F.O. 84/1896. 

4 Germany and Italy ‘ may declare the Sultan is not behaving honestly and may try 
to turn upon him; and though I have told both Governments that we cannot allow 
the island of Zanzibar to be attacked, I am very anxious to avoid any collision with 
them’. Salisbury to Euan Smith, 18 Oct. 1888, tel. 55, secret, F.O. 84/1912. 

5 Euan Smith to Salisbury, 16 Sept. 1888, tel. 86, secret, F.O. 84/1913; Salisbury to 
Euan Smith, 19 Sept. 1888, tel. 41; 24 Sept. 1888, tel. 44, F.O. 84/1912. Salisbury’s 
misgivings proved well founded when in Jan. 1889 Bismarck indicated Germany’s 
hostility to such an arrangement, rumours of which had reached Berlin. He ignored 
Bismarck’s suggestion that the customs might instead be jointly farmed by the British 
and German companies. He again opposed a British lease when the proposal was 
renewed in Oct. 1889. Salisbury to Euan Smith, 16 Jan. 1889, tel. 10, F.O. 84/1983; 
mem. by Euan Smith on conversation with Salisbury, 24 Oct. 1889, Salisbury Papers, 
Zanzibar 1888-9 (private), no. 72, bound volume. Iam indebted to the present Marquis 
of Salisbury for permission to quote from the Salisbury Papers. 

® Salisbury to Euan Smith, 11 Oct. 1888, tel. 48, conf.; 15 Oct. 1888, tel. 53, F.O. 
84/1912; Cecil, iv. 234-6; Letters of Queen Victoria, 3rd ser., i. 444, 460; Salisbury to 
Malet, 5 Nov. 1888, Africa 232, F.O. 84/1891. 
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admiralty to ensure the greatest discretion in dealing with French 
ships, as he suspected Bismarck of trying to cause trouble between 
Britain and France." 

Salisbury’s immediate fears were not realized, and the blockade 
proceeded without serious incident, but in December 1888 the sultan 
himself placed his kingdom in jeopardy. Seyyid Khalifa fell under 
the influence of two anti-European advisers. He ceased, moreover, 
to consult the Arab leaders, declared he would-govern by the Koran 
alone, and announced a programme of daily and barbaric execu- 
tions. Salisbury was once more in a dilemma; public opinion 
would demand his intervention to stop the bloodshed,® but this 
would play into Bismarck’s hands. Bismarck, indeed, proved 
reluctant to join in putting pressure on the sultan. It was now he 
who stressed the importance of maintaining the sultan’s authority, 
and he urged that humanitarian considerations should not override 
serious political issues. But he was willing ‘to substitute the 
authority of Germany and England for the rule of the sultan, whose 
barbarous acts would in that case furnish a valid reason for doing 
so’.4 Germany had no quarrel with asultan who might end Britain’s 
political influence in Zanzibar, unless a really sweeping change in 
power was envisaged with Germany as an equal partner in the spoils. 
A few days later Herbert Bismarck hinted that ‘ the sultan ought to 
be, if not set aside, at least reduced to the impotence ot the Bey of 
Tunis ’.5 

Euan Smith persuaded the sultan to stop the executions, but, 
otherwise, Khalifa continued to alienate his Arab subjects, and the 
danger of revolution grew as dissident elements sought intervention 
by the sultan of Muscat. In February, Khalifa went into seclusion 
as he had done before the December outburst, and the Arab leaders 
decided to depose him in favour of his brother Seyyid Ali. They 
told Euan Smith, and asked for British support. Salisbury and 
Bismarck had already agreed that if the sultan renewed his obnoxious 
practices and had to be removed, Seyyid Ali should succeed him,’ 
but Salisbury was too suspicious of Bismarck to encourage a local 


1 Salisbury to Euan Smith, 17 Nov. 1888, tel. 75, most secret, F.O. 84/1912; F.O. 
to admiralty, 19 Nov. 1888, secret and immediate, F.O. 244/446 (copy). Cf. Salisbury’s 
remark to Portal of 25 Nov. 1888: ‘ The whole question of Zanzibar is both difficult and 
dangerous, for we are perforce partners with the Germans whose political morality 
diverges from ours on many points.’ Cecil, iv. 247. 

* Euan Smith to Salisbury, 18 Dec. 1888, tel. 203, secret, F.O. 84/1913. 

3 Cf. minutes by Pauncefote on Euan Smith’s telegrams of 18 and 20 Dec. 1888, 
F.O. 84/1913. 

* Malet to Salisbury, 23 Dec. 1888, Africa 146, secret, F.O. 244/443. 

5 Malet to Salisbury, 29 Dec. 1888, Africa 152, secret, F.O. 244/443. 

® Euan Smith to Salisbury, 22 Dec. 1888, tel. 211, F.O. 84/1913; Euan Smith to 
Pauncefote, 15 Jan. 1889, private; to Salisbury, 26 Jan. 1889, no. 38, conf., F.O. 84/1975; 
Euan Smith to Salisbury, 6 Feb. 1889, tel. 52; 14 Feb. 1889, tel., most secret, F,O. 
84/1984. 

7 Salisbury to Malet, 1 Jan. 1889, Africa 15, most secret, F,O, 84/1953. 
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coup d’ état even if it had this very end in view. While Euan Smith 
favoured the plan because he feared the sultan’s actions would lead 
to German intervention, Salisbury believed that any violent political 
change in Zanzibar would have the same effect. He warned the 
Arab leaders that if they proceeded with their plan the result might 
well be a joint protectorate or Anglo-German partition.! 

The projected revolution fell through because Seyyid Ali refused 
to co-operate,” and tension was eased by the deportation of one of the 
favourites, Peera Devji.2 But the situation remained inflammable, 
especially as Euan Smith had compromised himself by allowing his 
personal support for the conspirators to become obvious. The sultan 
was antagonized, and turned increasingly to the French and American 
representatives, while there was a danger that the pro-British atti- 
tude of the conspirators would alarm Germany as to Britain’s 
intentions. 

The courses open to Salisbury were limited. He could not 
abandon Zanzibar to Germany,' and he set his face against the kind 
of joint control which had proved so unsatisfactory in Egypt and 
Samoa. The alternatives were to buy Germany off and establish 
sole British control, or to leave things as they were and deal with 
each crisis as it arose. There is in July 1889 a reference by Euan 
Smith to a ‘ comprehensive scheme of policy regarding the Kingdom 
of Zanzibar such as has been under the consideration of Your Lord- 
ship ’.?, He does not indicate what it was, but when he met Herbert 
Bismarck in the same month he hinted that the mainland territory 
of Zanzibar should be released from ‘the hampering, useless 
deadweight of the nominal sovereignty of the sultan’. One of the 
main reasons for German intervention in the affairs of Zanzibar 
would be eliminated if their lease of the coast was transformed into 
outright ownership, and it is probable that Salisbury was thinking 
along these lines. For the time being the suggestion was allowed 
to drop. One reason was that in August the sultan was finally 

1 Salisbury to Euan Smith, 15 Feb. 1889, tel. 39, secret, F.O. 84/1983. 

? Euan Smith to Salisbury, 20 Feb. 1889, tel., secret, F.O. 84/1984. 

3 Peera Devji was a British Indian, and an order in council was passed enabling 
Euan Smith to deport him. Salisbury to Euan Smith, 18 Feb. 1889, tel. 42, secret, 
F.O. 84/1983; Hawes to Salisbury, 9 Apr. 1889, tel. 135, F.O. 84/1984. 

4 Portal to Salisbury, 13 June 1889, tel. 178, secret, F.O. 84/1984; 2 July 1889, 
Salisbury Papers, Zanzibar 1888-9 (private), no. 42, bound volume. Portal, who from 
Apr. to Dec. 1889 took Euan Smith’s place while the latter was on sick leave in Europe, 
was more sympathetic to the sultan and did not favour his removal. 

5 “ We have left Prince Bismarck a free hand in Samoa (and a pretty mess he has made 
of it!) but we cannot do so in Zanzibar. The English and Indian interests are both too 
strong.’ Cecil, iv. 234-5. 

® Cecil, iv. 127-8, 287-8. 

7 Euan Smith to Salisbury, 25 July 1889, from Kissingen, recorder of tel., F.O. 
84/1979. 

8 Euan Smith to Salisbury, 19 July 1889, private, from Berlin, F.O. 84/1979. 

® Cf. Salisbury’s speech in the Lords’ debate on the Heligoland Agreement, 10 July 
1890, Hansard, 3rd ser., vol. 347. 
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persuaded to get rid of his remaining adviser, Bakashumar,! and the 
political tension in the island died down. The other reason was that 
concern at this time over the British South Africa Company led 
Bismarck to seek a general settlement of African disputes, and he 
intended that Zanzibar should form part of the bargain. 

The Company’s plans for expansion north of the Zambesi and 
Salisbury’s firm backing of them had placed the German Govern- 
ment in an awkward position. Sir Thomas Sanderson noticed that 
they were ‘ very fidgety about the South Africa Company. Leyden 
lets it appear by little questions he asks and then half withdraws ’.? 
Conscious that Salisbury held the stronger cards, Bismarck tried to 
modify the British attitude by indirect methods. In July, Herbert 
Bismarck had spoken of selling out in Witu if arbitration gave Lamu 
to the British. The Lamu verdict went against Germany, but 
instead of abandoning Witu the German Government advanced 
fresh claims to the area. They revived a claim to the nearby islands 
of Manda and Patta,t and on 22 October 1889 they declared a 
protectorate over the coastal territories between Witu and the 
River Juba.® 

This was not accompanied by any direct overture—indeed 
Hatzfeldt insisted that the new strong line in Africa was simply 
to satisfy some of Bismarck’s supporters in view of the approaching 
elections *—but hints as to the desirability of a bargain were osten- 
tatiously dropped. In August, Leyden had insisted to Currie that 
even if I.B.E.A.C. bought out the Witu Company, Germany had 
sovereign rights in Witu which the British Government would have 
to purchase with equivalent territory elsewhere.? On 2 November, 
Hatzfeldt spoke at great length to Euan Smith on African questions. 
He expressed his ‘ personal opinion’ with frequent references to 
notes, and was anxious that Euan Smith should pass it on to 
Salisbury. Hatzfeldt made the same point as Leyden, but with 
regard to the new protectorate as well to Witu. If Salisbury 
wanted the Germans to retire altogether from their territories north 
of the Tana, why did he not make a proposition? The German 
Government had a great deal of chauvinism to take into account, 
and they could not give way without compensation. He went on to 

1 Portal to Salisbury, 26 Aug. 1889, tel. 226, F.O. 84/1984. 

2 Minute by Sanderson on Euan Smith to Salisbury, 3 Nov. 1889, F.O. 84/1981. 
Leyden was first secretary at the German embassy in London, 1888-go. 

8 Euan Smith to Salisbury, 19 July 1889, private, from Berlin, F.O. 84/1979. 

4 Portal to Salisbury, 10 Oct. 1889, tel. 250, F.O. 84/1984. The 1886 Commission 
had not expressly recognized the two islands as being part of the sultan’s dominions, 
and the Germans had made a claim to them which had never been formally withdrawn. 
See minute by Anderson to Portal’s tel. 

5 Salisbury to Malet, 21 Oct. 1889, Africa 400a, F.O. 84/1955; Le Poer Trench to 
Salisbury, 24 Oct. 1889, Africa 150, F.O. 244/455. 


® Salisbury to Malet, 21 Oct. 1889, Africa 4oob, secret, F.O. 84/1955. 


7 Currie to Salisbury, 30 Aug. 1889, F.O. 84/1955. Currie became permanent 
under-secretary at the F,O. in April 1889. 
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suggest that commissioners appointed by the two Governments 
should discuss all these minor difficulties with a view to removing 
them by mutual concession. 

Hatzfeldt also stressed the need for an understanding about 
Zanzibar. It was essential for the protection of German interests 
that the customs administration should be placed under efficient 
and responsible European control. But just as Britain would object 
to its being farmed out to a German concern, so Germany would 
object to British control; a modus vivendi must be found, perhaps by 
each Power taking over in turn for a period of years. Euan Smith 
reminded him that the customs administration was the main symbol 
of the sultan’s power and almost the sole source of his revenue, and 
that interference would finally destroy his prestige and authority. 
Hatzfeldt replied that in a conflict between barbarism and civiliza- 
tion, barbarism had to yield. His personal opinion was that partition 
was the inevitable end for Zanzibar. 

The other major issue which Hatzfeldt raised was the new South 
Africa Company, which had exposed Bismarck to very damaging 
criticism. 

It was the vagueness of the limits assigned in the charter to the 
operations of the Company which was so especially alarming to the 
German Government. It seemed as if it was the intention of the 
British Government to build up a wall right in front of German 
enterprise in Central Africa, so that it could go neither hither nor 
thither. . . . Both Governments had to lay their account with a 
great mass of chauvinist opinion. The only way they could do this 
successfully was by coming to a complete understanding one with the 
other. Minor difficulties, he again repeated, should be settled by 
commissioners appointed for that purpose. Graver questions would, 
of course, have to be the subject of negotiations between the two 
Governments. The question of the South African charter was one 
that was regarded as very important by the German Government. 


Salisbury was thus discreetly informed of Bismarck’s wishes. 
Bismarck could not effectively demand that Salisbury modify the 
new charter, and he had nothing adequate to offer in return except 
perhaps the abandonment of Zanzibar to Britain. German influence 
in Zanzibar was a long term diplomatic asset which he intended to 
keep,? but German rights in Witu could be effortlessly enlarged and 
lightly bartered away. Britain could then expand freely north of 
the Tana, and in return would allow Germany a reasonable hinterland 
in the region of Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa. Germany and 
Britain could share the power over Zanzibar which would spring 
from control of the customs administration. 


1 Euan Smith to Salisbury, 3 Nov. 1889, encl. conf. mem. of his conversation at the 
German embassy in London on 2 Nov. 1889, F.O. 84/1981. 


2 M. Busch, Bismarck, Some Secret Pages of bis History, (1899), p. 533; Townsend, op. 
cit. p. 164. 
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Salisbury ignored the invitation and did not change his policy. 
No immediate renewal of the trouble in Zanzibar seemed likely, and 
he was quite indifferent to the German claims north of the British 
sphere. Germany had too little to offer to make a genuine bargain 
possible, and as long as Zanzibar remained quiet all important 
British interests were protected by his existing policy. He saw no 
reason to make British plans in the Lakes region a subject for bar- 
gaining, and arbitration remained the safest method for less essential 
matters. He underlined his attitude by the note he sent to Hatzfeldt 
on 21 December 1889. 

In this note Salisbury suggested four East African disputes which 
might be submitted to arbitration. Two of them—the legality of 
duties imposed by the sultan of Witu, and the point on the coast mark- 
ing che boundary between the British and German spheres—were of 
little significance. Another was the ownership of Manda and Patta, 
which was currently the cause of great friction between the British 
and German companies. But the most interesting point for arbi- 
tration was ‘ whether any of the treaties recently concluded by the 
British East Africa Company in the interior between the Tana and 
Juba Rivers infringe on the well attested rights of the sultan of Witu 
or any other native chief or chiefs under the protection of Germany ’.1 

These treaties dated from the previous summer,? and would 
prevent the new German protectorate from being extended to the 
interior in the general direction of Uganda and the Nile. It was 
never easy to be sure just which tribes owed allegiance to a ruler like 
the sultan of Witu, and it was very uncertain whether arbitration 
would confirm the treaties. Yet Salisbury not only volunteered to 
submit them to this test, but he declined to challenge the new German 
protectorate, although both Currie and Sit Percy Anderson, head of 
the African department*at the Foreign Office, insisted that it was 
based on treaties of dubious validity. He struck out the section of 
the F.O. draft which put the German claim among the points suit- 
able for arbitration, and when in January 1890 fresh evidence arrived 
for questioning it he brushed it aside and wrote: 
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I confess, the proposed course seems to me unreasonable—not 
unlike that with which we reproach the Portuguese. The B.A.C. 
never cared about this barren bit of coast until they found the 
Germans were after it—and now they propose that we should have a 
diplomatic fight with the Germans on the ground that the Germans 
got hold of the wrong savage... .? 


1 Salisbury to Hatzfeldt, 21 Dec. 1889, conf., F.O. 84/1961. 
2 Sandys to Portal, 21 July 1889, F.O. 244/459 (copy); Salisbury to Hatzfeldt, 
12 Nov. 1889, F.O. 84/1961. 

3 Minute by Anderson on Hatzfeldt to Salisbury, 16 Dec. 1889; marginal comment 
by Salisbury to draft of 21 Dec. note, F.O. 84/1961; minutes by Anderson, Currie and 
Salisbury on Euan Smith’s nos. 400, 417, and 423 (all recd. 20 Jan. 1890), F.O. 84/1987. 
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The Germans, then, were welcome to their Tana-Juba protec- 
torate, and if arbitration left them free to take its hinterland and the 
neighbouring islands Salisbury would not be disturbed.1_ His only 
other proposal was a verbal offer to discuss the exact delimitation of 
the British and German hinterlands in the Lakes region. He was 
willing to define the British claims and to attempt to reconcile them 
with the German claims, but it was apparent that they were to be 
decided on their merits, and not linked to concessions elsewhere or 
watered down in the interests of a general settlement. The 
December note was not, as Currie pointed out, ‘a bill of fare that 
will be tempting to the Germans ’.2 Neither was it one they could 
reasonably reject, and Bismarck, in agreeing to arbitration, suggested 
adding three other minor disputes to the list. It was arranged that 
Andetson and Dr. Krauel, head of the colonial department at the 
German Foreign Office, should meet to ‘ arrive at a clear under- 
standing both as to the mode of procedure and as to the points 
to be adjudicated upon’. They were also to see if some agreement 
could be reached on ‘the practical application of the Hinterland 
Agreement of 1887’, and on ‘the settlement of the British and 
German spheres of influence in the unoccupied territory to the east 
of the 2oth degree of east longitude and north of the 22nd parallel 
of south latitude ’, and on other disputes not suitable for arbitration.* 

At the beginning of 1890 Salisbury was clearly indifferent to the 
prospect of German aggrandizement north of the Tana. Did the 
subsequent rumours of German designs on Uganda compel him to 
take it seriously and incline him to fall in with Bismarck’s wishes ? 
The suggestion of such designs certainly came as a surprise to the 
Foreign Office since Bismarck had so explicitly renounced any 
claim tothe area. In March 1890, Emin Pasha, who was in Zanzibar 
after his rescue by Stanley and whose services were sought by both 
Companies,> told Euan Smith that the Germans wished him to lead 
an expedition to secure Uganda. Euan Smith thought the Pasha’s 


1 Official indifference to the Manda-Patta dispute is illustrated by reaction to the 
German view that the islands were of no value to I.B.E.A.C. (Malet to Salisbury, 
26 Feb. 1890, Africa 15, conf.). Anderson commented: ‘ There is a good deal in the 
German contention. I find that Portal agrees with the view I have always held, that 
the only use of the islands to the British Co. is to worry the Germans.’ Currie added: 
‘ May not the same be said of Lamu?’ F.O. 84/2031. 

2 Minute by Currie, 18 Dec. 1889, F.O. 84/1961. 

3 Caprivi, op. cit. p. 31; Salisbury to Malet, 4 Feb. 1890, Africa 30a, F.O. 244/470, 
describes Salisbury’s conversation with Hatzfeldt on 3 Feb., and is accompanied by a 
copy of the German mem. on arbitration dated Jan. 1890. The other three points on 
which Bismarck proposed arbitration were the Walfisch Bay dispute, the complaints 
against the Royal Niger Co., and the claims of the German Emin Pasha Committee for 
compensation on account of the Royal Navy’s seizure of their vessel ‘ Neera’. 

4 Salisbury to Malet, 30 Apr. 1890, Africa 129, F.O. 84/2030. These were Anderson’s 
instructions on the eve of the Berlin talks. Zanzibar is not mentioned, and the separa- 
tion of the hinterland question from the East coast disputes is clearly marked. 

5 Euan Smith to Salisbury, 13/14 Mar. 1890, tel. 64, secret, F.O. 84/2069; 14 Mar. 
1890, no. 113, secret; 18 Mar. 1890, no. 114, secret, F.O. 84/2060. 
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stoty should be taken seriously and that I.B.E.A.C. should take 
immediate action to counteract the threat. 

Reaction in London was more sceptical. Anderson observed 
that the story tallied with recent German press reports, but, he added: 






as Uganda has always been admittedly in our hinterland it will be 
a very serious matter if the Germans propose to treat the Victoria 
Nyanza as an open lake and ignore hinterland altogether. Should 
Sir E. Malet make enquiry ? 






Salisbury replied: 





Of course we should be released from all hinterland engagements 
altogether. 

Until we have more definite information I think Malet should 
not interfere. Col. Euan Smith’s belief as to German projects is 
very liberal.? 



























The remark that Britain would be ‘ released from all hinterland 
engagements ” if Germany attempted to secure Uganda is especially 
revealing. Salisbury regarded the hinterland agreement as limiting 
rather than protecting British claims in the Lakes region, and could 
not believe that the Germans would deliberately violate the agree- 
ment and expose themselves to the dangers of an unrestricted 
scramble for territory. Soon after, Euan Smith vindicated this 
view by the news that the expedition had been forbidden by the 
German Government.” British confidence was again expressed at 
the end of March when Euan Smith recommended that a consul 
should be appointed for Uganda. Salisbury rejected the idea, and 
Anderson commented: ‘ Practically, it seems impossible that either 
Germany or France can, under present circumstances, undertake 
a protectorate of Uganda.’ § 

But Euan Smith startled the Foreign Office by telegraphing on 1 
April that Emin had finally entered the German service and was lead- 
ing an expedition to Uganda. Anderson was indignant at this 
‘distinct breach of faith... . Nothing can satisfy us but the 
absolute stoppage of such an expedition.’ Currie, on the other 
hand, was apprehensive of the complications which would ensue 
if Germany did not recognize Uganda as being within the British 


1 Euan Smith to Salisbury, 13/14 Mar. 1890, tel. 63, secret, with minutes by Anderson 
and Salisbury, F.O. 84/2069. 

2 Euan Smith to Salisbury, 18 Mar. 1890, tel. 67, F.O. 84/2069; 18 Mar. 1890, no. 
114, secret, F.O. 84/2060. 

3 Euan Smith to Salisbury, 31 Mar. 1890, tel. 87, with minutes by Anderson, Currie 
and Salisbury, F.O. 84/2069. Anderson observed that the Company got its charter 
on the understanding that its main aim was ‘to push up to Uganda’. ‘A consul in 
Uganda would be supposed to have the British Government behind him. The Com- 
pany would put him in front and throw all responsibility, through him on the Govern- 
ment.’ A British protectorate was equally impracticable. 
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sphere and if Emin reached it first.1 This time Salisbury agreed 
that Malet should raise the matter in Berlin.? In fact, Malet was 
forestalled by official German assurances that Emin’s expedition 
would not encroach at all on the British hinterland; it would be strictly 
confined to restoring order in the German sphere. On 24 April 
Euan Smith’s extender arrived to reveal the misleading nature of his 
telegram. Emin’s secret instructions ‘enjoined him above all 
things to reach the lake (i.e. Victoria) before the English, and to 
anticipate them in making treaties wherever he could in all countries 
lying between Kavirondo and Uganda, following the east, west and 
south banks of the lake’. In other words, the expedition was 
designed to forestall British encroachments on the ill-defined German 
hinterland, not to seize that of the British. 

The Germans had good cause to be worried in this respect. 
When they captured Bushiri, leader of the rebellion against them, 
they found on him letters addressed to Stanley which his followers 
had intercepted. They were from Mackinnon and his agent 
Nicol, and made it clear that I.B.E.A.C. aimed to secure by treaties 
the territory between Lakes Victoria and Tanganyika in order to 
link up with Rhodes’s new company: the matter was represented as 
urgent in view of possible agreement between the two governments 
to share this zone.® Reports of British treaties in the Lakes region 
were current at this time, and appear to have alarmed the German 
Government lest its hand should seem to have been forced on the 
eve of negotiations. 

At the beginning of May, Marschall complained that while 
German activities in Africa were subject to government control, the 
British Company did as it pleased regardless of international conse- 
quences. Its agent Jackson’s reported treaty with Uganda should 
be disavowed by Salisbury; he himself could give Malet ‘ there and 

11f the hinterland agreement meant anything, Uganda north of 1° S. was clearly 
in the British sphere; but so was Germany equally clearly entitled to land access to the 
Congo State. Considering Salisbury’s cavalier treatment of the agreement in the latter 
respect he could hardly have complained about such an expedition. He obviously 
did not rely on strict observation of the spirit of the agreement to protect British in- 
terests. 

2 Euan Smith to Salisbury, 1 Apr. 1890, tel. 89, secret, with minutes by Anderson, 
Currie and Salisbury, F.O. 84/2069. 

3 Malet to Salisbury, 4 Apr. 1890, Africa 30, very conf., F.O. 84/2031; minute by 
Currie, 7 Apr. 1890, recording conversation with Hatzfeldt, F.O. 84/2067; 12 Apr. 1890, 
F.O. 84/2069. 

4 Euan Smith to Salisbury, 3 Apr. 1890, (recd. 24 Apr.), no. 140, secret, F.O. 84/ 
2060. 

5 There were four letters, written between Apr. and Nov. 1889. Hatzfeldt showed 
them to Salisbury on 7 Feb. 1890, and gave him copies to be found in F.O. 84/2036. 
Salisbury blamed them, along with I.B.E.A.C’s premature occupation of Manda and 
Patta, for the ill-feeling which had crept into Anglo-German relations over Africa, 
and thought they explained the Emin expedition. Salisbury to Malet, 6 May 1890, 
Africa 139, F.O. 84/2036; Salisbury to Euan Smith, 18 Feb. 1890, tel. 14, F.O. 84/2067. 
Cf. Mackenzie’s letters to Lugard of Mar. 1890, in M. Perham, Lugard, the Years of 
Adventure, (1956), pp. 179-80. 
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then the positive assurance that any action in the same line which 
might have been taken by Dr. Peters would be considered as null 
and void by the German Government’. Malet pointed out that 
Uganda was, after all, in the British hinterland, but Marschall insisted 
that all the territory west of Lake Victoria was a matter for negotia- 
tion.2 On 5 May Hatzfeldt took up the attack in London.  Salis- 
bury denied that he had agreed to maintain the status quo in Africa 
while the negotiations were proceeding, although he would avoid 
anything which might prejudge the issue. He did not believe that 
any such treaties had been concluded; in any case, as far as he 
could see Uganda was in the British hinterland. Hatzfeldt, dis- 
satisfied with the results of the interview, wrote to Salisbury later 
the same day. He reiterated the dangers of unrestricted treaty- 
making during the negotiations, but he also made it clear that 
Germany’s protests about Uganda did not denote ambition : 


Enfin permettez-moi de remarquer que le sens de ma proposition 
confidentielle n’était pas de désapprouver Yaction contre Uganda. Il 
suffirait, je crois, que Sir Edward Malet puisse dire que la prise de 
possession d’ Uganda, w’étant pas encore approuvé par le gouvernement 
anglais n’existe pas encore en droit pout le gouvernement anglais 
et que par conséquent elle ne doit porter aucun préjudice aux négotiations 


de Berlin. Vous voudrez bien observer que cela est entiérement 
différent.* 


In other words, the German Government was quite willing to 
see Uganda assigned to Britain as a result of the Berlin negotiations; 
Salisbury was requested meanwhile not to insist publicly on British 
claims lest the new German Government should lose face at the very 
beginning of the post-Bismarckian era.5 That this was the German 
attitude was confirmed when Anderson began discussions in Berlin 


1 Malet to Salisbury, 3 May 1890, tel. 11 Africa, F.O. 84/2035. Marschall ‘ spoke 
quite pathetically of the loyalty which the German Government had always shown 
towards us and of the stringent orders which he had sent to Wissmann’. Malet to 
Salisbury, 3 May 1890, Malet Papers, F.O. 343/11. It is generally assumed that the 
Peters treaty made Uganda a German protectorate, which was ‘ transferred ’ to Britain 
by the Heligoland Agreement. In fact, Peters found Mwanga, under the influence of 
the Catholic mission, determined ‘ to submit to no government’s protection’. He had 
to be content with a treaty of friendship throwing open Uganda ‘ to the subjects of the 
German Emperor as to all other Europeans’, and guaranteeing freedom to trade and 
settle. Peters only claimed to have prevented a British monopoly. C. Peters, New 
Light on Dark Africa (1891), pp. 389-95. Jackson similarly found it ‘ was impossible 
to conclude a formal treaty’. Sir F. Jackson, Early Days in East Africa (1930), p. 260. 

2 Malet to Salisbury, 3 May 1890, Africa 44, F.O. 84/2031; Salisbury to Malet, 
4 May 1890, tel. 25, F.O. 84/2034. 

3 Hatzfeldt to Salisbury, 4 May 1890; Salisbury to Hatzfeldt, 5 May 1890, F.O. 
84/2037; Salisbury to Malet, 5 May 1890, Africa 140, F.O. 84/2030. 

* Hatzfeldt to Salisbury, 5 May 1890, conf., F.O. 84/2037. Hatzfeldt’s italics. 

5 Cf. Malet to Salisbury, 19 Apr. 1890, Salisbury Papers, Germany 1890-2 (private), 
no. 30, bound volume; a definite settlement ‘ would be a feather in the cap of the new 
Government, while failure would be ascribed to the absence of the master directing 
mind of Prince Bismarck ’, 
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with Krauel.1 Anderson pointed out that Germany had renounced 
Uganda as an area for German colonization; that its limits were not 
defined and that while the British considered it to extend along the 
whole western shore of Lake Victoria, he realized this was open to 
dispute. He suggested, therefore, that it should be taken as settled 
that Uganda at least as far south as one degree south was in the British 
sphere of operations, and after lengthy arguments Krauel agreed 
to this. Anderson reported to Salisbury on 9 May that the Uganda 
question was virtually settled, but he stressed the danger of irritating 
German public opinion by any more reports of British treaty- 
making; any ‘ premature exultation at having forestalled the Ger- 
mans’ would embarrass the German Government and disturb the 
course of the negotiations. Otherwise I.B.E.A.C. could now 
establish itself in Uganda at its leisure.” 

In view of all this it seems reasonable to assume that Salisbury’s 
comprehensive programme presented to Hatzfeldt on 13 May had 
nothing to do with the protection of British interests in Uganda 
and the Upper Nile. It was German interests and German prestige 
which were threatened if no settlement were reached,* and the 
German Government had not tried to conceal this. News of the 
famous Peters treaty, which Germany had disowned in advance, did 
not reach Zanzibar until 28 May,‘ and its only effect was to make the 
ministers in Berlin all the more anxious for a quick settlement.® 

Before seeking another explanation of the Heligoland offer, 
it is worth considering how far the programme of 13 May did 
involve a change in British policy. The first series of talks between 
Anderson and Krauel had taken place between 3 and 9 May, and 
had considerably clarified the position. Uganda had been recog- 
nized as being within the British sphere, the Niger and ‘ Neera’ 
disputes had been cleared up, and Anderson reported a fair prospect 


1 Discussions began as soon as Anderson arrived on 3 May, though their initial 
exchanges seem to have been largely taken up with the Brussels Conference. Malet to 
Salisbury, 2 May 1890, Africa 40; 3 May 1890, Africa 47, encl. Anderson’s no. 1 of 
3 May; 9 May 1890, Africa 51, encl. Anderson’s no. 2 of 7 May; 9 May 1890, Africa 
52, encl. Anderson’s no. 3 of 7 May, F.O. 94/2031. 

2 Malet to Salisbury, 9 May 1890, Africa 53, encl. Anderson’s no. 4 of 9 May, 
F.O. 84/2031. It had already been decided, at Malet’s suggestion, to suppress for the 
time being news of Stanley’s treaties west of Lake Victoria. Malet to Salisbury, 5 May 
1890, tel. 13 Africa, with minute by Salisbury, F.O. 84/2035. A report of them did 
appear in the Leeds Mercury. Mackinnon denied responsibility. Mackinnon to Salis- 
bury, 9 May 1890, Salisbury Papers, unbound. 

3 The defensive attitude of Germany is characterized by Hatzfeldt’s remark, on the 
eve of negotiations, that the next task would be ‘to settle privately on what principles 
and how far the British negotiator can agree to our expansion in the direction of the 
Lakes’. Die Grosse Politik, viii, no. 1675 (transl. from E. Dugdale, German Diplomatic 
Documents, 1871-1914 (1928-31), ii. 32.) 

4 Euan Smith to Salisbury, 29 May 1890, tel. 156, F.O. 84/2069. Both the F.O. 
and Euan Smith were sceptical about the report. 

5 Die Grosse Politik, viii, no. 1683; Malet to Salisbury, 31 May 1890, Africa 68, 
F.O. 84/2031, 
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of settlement by direct negotiation of all save two issues. These 
were the Walfisch Bay dispute, on which arbitration seemed inevit- 
able, and the ‘ hinterland question’, on which complete deadlock 
had been reached.1_ Britain claimed the Stephenson Road territory 
between Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa, and in the north, although 
Anderson believed the one degree south line gave I.B.E.A.C. all it 
could reasonably demand, he claimed the whole of the west of Lake 
Victoria ‘in order to have something in hand’. Germany claimed 
the one degree south line and insisted on at least a partition of the 
Stephenson Road territory. 

On this last point Salisbury preferred to drop the hinterland 
negotiations rather than give way. He told Anderson that British 
settlements in the Stephenson Road area must not be sacrificed, that 
the German admission about Uganda was ‘ the very least that the 
hinterland doctrine would carry with it’ and could not be regarded 
as a concession, and that Stanley had made treaties south of the one 
degree line. He suggested that ‘ it would be better to put aside the 
hinterland negotiations for the present and to do what was the 
original object of your mission, namely to settle terms of arbitration 
as to east coast and west coast questions ’.? 

This was how matters stood when discussions were postponed 
until 14 May to allow Krauel to attend to his Reichstag duties. 
On the day before they were resumed, Salisbury outlined to 
Hatzfeldt proposals for a complete settlement. The territory 
north and south of Lake Tanganyika was to be shared, though 
apparently in such a way as to give Britain access to the Lake at both 
ends; Germany, presumably in return for this ‘ concession’ was to 
abandon to Britain Witu, her Tana-Juba protectorate, and her claims 
to Manda and Patta; she was to gain permanent possession of the 
coastal strip leased by the sultan; and Britain would cede Heligoland in 
return for German recognition of a British protectorate over Zanzibar.® 

The most remarkable feature of these proposals is that, taken as 
a whole, they did not constitute a bargain in any real sense. Heligo- 
land was offered specifically in exchange for Zanzibar, and this was 
the only proposal involving mutual concession. Germany was to 
gain outright possession of a coastal strip which was not Salisbury’s 
to give, and she would obtain a slight modification of Britain’s 

1 Malet to Salisbury, 9 May 1890, tel. 14 Africa; tel. 16 Africa; 10 May 1890, tel. 17 
Africa, all giving reports by Anderson; 9 May 1890, Africa 54, encl. Anderson’s no. 5 


of 9 May; 10 May 1890, Africa 56, encl. Anderson’s no. 6 of 10 May, F.O. 84/2031. 
Cf. Die Grosse Politik, viii, no. 1676n. 

2 Salisbury to Malet, (for Anderson), 9 May 1890, tel. 27, F.O. 84/2034. Stanley’s 
treaties actually extended no more than twenty or thirty miles south of this line; Malet 
to Salisbury, 9 May 1890, Africa 53, encl. Anderson’s no. 4, F.O. 84/2031; 10 May 1890, 
tel. 17 Africa, transmitting report by Anderson, F.O. 84/2035; Salisbury to Malet, 
14 June 1890, Africa 223, F.O. 84/2030. Sir F. Winton of I.B.E.A.C. assured Salisbury 
that the 1° S. line would meet all the Co.’s claims. Salisbury to Malet, 28 May 1890, 
Africa 208a, F.O. 84/2030. 

3 Die Grosse Politik, viii, no. 1676. 


. 
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hinterland claims. Those claims remained so extreme as to make 
nonsense of the hinterland agreement of 1887, and Salisbury de- 
manded in addition the island and coastal territories north of the 
Tana which he had previously been willing to leave to Germany. 
This was, of course, the maximum British programme, and from 
subsequent negotiations it is apparent that Salisbury was exaggera- 
ting British demands north of Lake Tanganyika and of the Tana so 
that he could demand acknowledgment of Britain’s right to all the 
territory between the Stephenson Road and the Congo State to the 
west, which Germany had resisted more strongly than anything 
else. He made no serious attempt to secure the ‘all-red route ’, 
metely using the threat of it as a bargaining factor. The upshot of 
the negotiations was that Britain agreed to accept the one degree 
south line as limiting her claims north of Lake Tanganyika, and 
Germany abandoned her claim to share the Stephenson Road 
territory. The Tana-Juba area, in which neither government 
seems to have been much interested, went to Britain, all the other 
disputes, except that involving Walfisch Bay, were amicably settled 
without arbitration, and the Heligoland-Zanzibar suggestion was 
adopted.? 

It seems fair, therefore, to describe Salisbury’s change of policy 
as more apparent than real. He simply demanded the immediate 
and simultaneous realization of all the main British claims, but he 
linked this demand with the Heligoland-Zanzibar offer. This was 
an extension of his policy, and it was probably the product of two 
factors, one recurring, the other new. First, the Zanzibar difficulty 
remained unsolved, and threatened to become more serious. In 
February 1890, Euan Smith began to send home alarming reports 
about German influence in Zanzibar. He described the unusually 


1 The effect on German policy of the Heligoland offer is well known from published 
German documents, viz. Die Grosse Politik, viii. nos. 1677-1688. Salisbury’s own 
version of the London talks is less fully documented: Salisbury to Malet, 21 May 1890, 
Africa 186a; 28 May 1890, Africa 208a, F.O. 84/2030. Anderson and Malet reported 
fully on the exchanges in Berlin: Malet to Salisbury, 15 May 1890, Africa 61, encl. 
Anderson’s no. 7 of 14 May; Africa 62, encl. Anderson’s no. 8 of 15 May; 17 May 1890, 
Africa 63, encl. Anderson’s no. 9 of 16 May; Africa 64, encl. Anderson’s no. 10 of 16 
May; 31 May 1890, Africa 68, F.O. 84/2031; 17 May 1890, tel. 20 Africa; 5 June 1890, 
tel. 21 Africa, conf., F.O. 84/2035; 18 June 1890, Africa 72, encl. Anderson’s no. 11 
of 17 June, F.O. 84/2032. 

Of works dealing with the Heligoland Agreement, L. von Caprivi, op. cit. supplies 
the fullest treatment and uses a number of unpublished German colonial office docu- 
ments; M. von Hagen, Geschichte und Bedeutung des Helgolandvertrages (Berlin 1916) 
discusses primarily the treaty’s value for Germany; and M. Sell, Das Deutsch-Englische 
Abkomen von 1890 (Berlin 1926) analyses German press reaction to the Agreement. 
Good recent accounts are to be found in L. W. Hollingsworth, Zanzibar under the Foreign 
Office, 1890-1913 (1953), pp. 37-51; T. A. Bayer, England und der Neue Kurs, 1890-1895 
(Tiibingen 1955), pp. 8-11, both using unpublished British F. O. material; and A. L. 
Kennedy, Salisbury (1953), pp. 215-21. 

2 Euan Smith to Salisbury, 11 Feb. 1890 (recd. 10 Mar.), no. 53, F.O. 84/2059; 4 
Mar. 1890 (recd. 24 Mar.), no. 100; 4 Apr 1890 (recd. 24 Apr.), no. 146, conf., F.O. 
84/2060; Hollingsworth, op. cit. p. 43. 
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large amount of capital now at the disposal of the German Company, 
and the effect on the inhabitants of the very high prices that German 
government and company officials paid for labour and commodities; 
there were now six times as many Germans resident on the island 
as all other Europeans, and German influence over the British 
Indians themselves was rapidly growing at the expense of both the 
British and the sultan.1 Euan Smith hinted darkly that the German 
Government was planning to establish control in the island; 
Salisbury found such a conclusion ‘ childish’. The development 
had a different significance. As German commercial interests 
in Zanzibar grew rapidly, the political interest of the German 
Government must necessarily keep pace. It would become 
increasingly difficult to resist German proposals concerning 
Zanzibar, while Germany could demand an increasingly high price 
for abandoning it. The Zanzibar problem had embarrassed the 
British Government in the past; in the future it would probably do 
so more often and more seriously. Salisbury’s old dilemma as to 
whether to buy off the Germans or to deal with each crisis as it 
arose remained. ‘To make Zanzibar a British protectorate was the 
ideal solution. To offer Heligoland in exchange was an obvious 
enough move in view of the expressed German willingness to 
obtain the North Sea base by concession in Africa. 

It was unlikely, however, that Salisbury would suggest such an 
exchange while Bismarck was in office. Bismarck had shown 
himself aware of the advantages to be won from a stake in Zanzibar, 
and lukewarm in his desire for Heligoland. Salisbury could not 
have expected to gain Zanzibar from Bismarck without making 
substantial concessions elsewhere. But the second development, 
Bismarck’s dismissal in March 1890, made the exchange a possible 
one. It was reasonable to assume that the new and inexperienced 
government in Berlin would set more value on the prestige to be 
won by securing Heligoland, and that for fear of losing the chance 
it might be rushed into acknowledging the extensive British claims 
to which the exchange offer had been linked. This, at any rate, was 
what happened, and it is at least probable that Salisbury intended 
it should happen. 

It is difficult, therefore, to agree with Lady Cecil that Salisbury’s 
proposals of 13 May were due to a fundamental change in his 
conception of the problem. His policy in these years was consistent 
and logical. He was confident that the British would be generally 
successful in the competition for African trade and territory. 


1 Portal had expressed the opinion that as long as the British Indians both dominated 
Zanzibar trade and remained thoroughly loyal to Britain, the latter’s preponderance was 
assured. Portal to Salisbury, 26 Dec. 1889, Salisbury Papers, Zanzibar 1888-9 (private), 
no. 80, bound volume. According to Euan Smith’s private tel. of 1 Apr. 1890, many 
of the leading British Indian subjects were now actively helping the Germans. Salis- 
bury Papers, Zanzibar 1890-2 (private), no. 9, bound volume. 
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Diplomatic intervention to ensure such success was limited to 
warning off other Powers from areas like Nyasaland or the Upper 
Nile, regarded as vital to British interests. This was Salisbury’s 
general strategy with regard to the partition of Africa, and Britain’s 
ultimate superiority made it easy of execution. At the tactical level 
he found it necessary to be cautious when dealing with Bismarck, 
who had been prone to exploit difficulties too slight to justify an 
international quarrel. When this seemed possible Salisbury, with 
an air of detachment infuriating to the interested parties, proposed 
arbitration. Similarly, he eluded Bismarck’s attempts to lure him 
into an equitable settlement of African disputes, which could only 
benefit Germany as the weaker contestant. 

The only awkward problem he faced was that of Zanzibar. He 
could prevent the island being directly attacked, but the situation 
there presented endless opportunity for Germany—or, indeed, 
Italy and France—to embarrass Britain in her role as the sultan’s 
traditional defender. No obvious solution presented itself until 
Bismarck’s fall in March 1890 enabled Salisbury, experimentally at 
least, to abandon his tactical caution and to seek formal acknow- 
ledgment by Germany of practically all British interests in Africa in 
return for the tempting bait of Heligoland. He could otherwise 
return to arbitration for the matters which really had to be settled, 
leaving undecided the destiny of both Zanzibar and the great inland 
regions. The bait proved so tempting, especially to the emperor, 
that the German Government soon came to regard East African 
interests merely as matters for concession, and but for Hatzfeldt’s 
cool handling of the negotiations in London might have signed 
away more than Salisbury expected to get. Whether Salisbury 
himself signed away more than he realized is another question, 


University of Glasgow D. R. GILLARD 


1 Die Grosse Politik, viii, no. 1681; Bayer, op. cit. pp. 9-10. 
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Notes and Documents 


King Stephen and the Earl of Chester revised 


How often did Ranulf Earl of Chester change sides during the 
civil war of Stephen’s reign? J. H. Round claimed that it was 
seven times, which may be listed as follows: } 
(1) The revolt against Stephen in 1140, which culminated in the 
battle of Lincoln (2 Feb. 1141). 
(2) Reconciliation with Stephen in 1142. 
(3) Revolt against Stephen later in 1142—or ‘ armed neutrality ’. 
(4) Reconciliation with Stephen early in 1146. 
(5) Revolt against Stephen late in 1146, because Stephen had 
arrested him and forced him to surrender his castles. 
(6) Reconciliation with Stephen in 1149. 
(7) Revolt against Stephen in 1153. 


For the first, fourth and fifth items on this list there was unequivocal 
evidence from contemporary chronicles, but all the other items were 
the result of elaborate arguments from the evidence of three charters. 
It is time that these arguments were reviewed. 

The review is most conveniently started with the sixth item, the 
alleged revolt of 1149, because Dr. A. L. Poole has already demon- 
strated that in this case the newly discovered portion of the Gesta 
Stephani is wholly destructive of Round’s view. Round’s argument 
had been based on an undated charter of King Stephen which made 
lavish grants to Earl Ranulf.3 Assuming that no such grant could 
have been made except as the price of a change of sides, he looked 
for an occasion on which Ranulf’s support could have been bought, 
and he picked on the year 1149 because in that year the northern 
expedition of Duke Henry and David King of the Scots failed 
because (as John of Hexham put it) ‘ Earl Ranulf did none of the 
things he had promised ’ (nichil eorum quae condixerat prosecutus).* He 
took these words to imply that Ranulf had changed sides; but the 
new evidence of the Gesta Stephani shows that he did not. 


1* King Stephen and the Earl of Chester ’, ante, x (1895), 87-91. Cf. his article on 
Randulf in Dict. Nat. Biog. xvi. 729-31. 

2 Gesta Stephani, ed. K. R. Potter (London, 1955), pp. xvi-—xxii. 

3 Text printed in Foster, Registrum Antiquissimum, i, 287, W. Farrer, Lancashire 
Pipe Rolls and Early Charters (1902), pp. 367-8. 

4 John of Hexham in Symeon of Durham (R.S.), ii. 323. 
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It is not necessary to repeat the detailed arguments of Dr. Poole, 
but it must be stressed that once Ranulf’s alleged change of sides in 
1149 has been disproved, there is no evidence to suggest that Ranulf 
was ever on Stephen’s side after his arrest in 1146. How then can it 
be held that Ranulf ‘ changed over ’ to the Angevins in 1153? The 
only evidence that Round could produce was a charter in favour of 
Earl Ranulf which was given by Duke Henry at Devizes, apparently 
early in 1153.1 This time it is not the date but the interpretation 
of the charter which is in question. It is a grant to Ranulf of his in- 
heritancein Normandy and England together with several other lands, 
most of which Ranulf had already acquired, but some of which he was 
allowed (in certain circumstances) to acquire in the future. Round 
once again assumed that no ruler could possibly have made so large a 
grant except as a bribe to change sides, and he therefore assumed that 
in 1153 Ranulf did change sides; it fitted neatly with what he thought 
had happened in 1149. But in fact the charter need not imply a 
change of sides on Ranulf’s part; it need not be anything more 
than the price of more active and whole-hearted military support. 
We know that at some date during the period 1149-53 Ranulf had 
tried to limit the scope of the civil war in the North Midlands by 
making a treaty with Robert Earl of Leicester.? It had provided, 
amongst other things, that ‘if it shall be necessary for the earl of 
Chester to go upon the earl of Leicester with his liege lord he may 
not bring with him more than twenty knights’, and it is perhaps 
because of this that the Gesta Stephani records no fighting in the 
North Midlands in 1150, 1151 or 1152. In 1153, after the grant of 
Duke Henry’s charter, the position changes, and we read about 
Ranulf’s ‘intestine hatred and unrelenting strife against all the 
King’s (Stephen’s) men ’.3 

If we now turn to the second and third items on Round?’s list, 
the alleged changes of side in 1142, we will find a rather similar 
situation. The two changes were inferred from a single undated 
charter which was given by King Stephen at Stamford. It was a 
grant in favour of William de Roumare earl of Lincoln (Ranulf’s 
half-brother), which must certainly belong to a period when Ranulf 
was supporting King Stephen since he was the first of its witnesses. 
But what was its date? Round claimed that it belonged to 1142, 
and did so not only because he thought that the witness-list suggested 
it, but also because he thought (at one time) that the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle demanded it.4 He was referring to its statement that the 


1 Text printed in Rymer’s Foedera (1704), i. 12, Ormerod’s Cheshire (1882), i. 23, W. 
Farrer, Lancashire Pipe Rolls and Early Charters (1902), pp. 370-1, G. E. Cokayne, 
Complete Peerage, new edn. (1916), iv Appendices 163-4. 

2 Text in F. M. Stenton, The First Century of English Feudalism (1932), pp. 285-8 and 
249-55. 

3 Gesta Stephani, ed. Potter, p. 156. 

‘ J. H, Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville (1892), P: 159: 
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king and Earl Ranulf were ‘ reconciled at Stamford, and swore 
oaths and plighted their troth that neither of them should deceive 
the other ’, but he was mistaken in thinking that it either stated or 
implied any particular date for the incident. When he discovered 
that both Howlett and Miss Norgate had thought it referred to 1146, 
he withdrew this part of his argument completely. 


The chronology at the close of the Peterborough chronicle, he wrote, 

is unfortunately so confused that one cannot positively say to what 

date it assigns the Stamford meeting, which it places just after 

Stephen’s release (1141) and before his seizure of Randulf (1146) 

but also before the siege of Oxford. All I contend is that my charter, 

from the names of its witnesses, certainly seems to belong to the 

beginning of 1142.” 

Do the names of the witnesses bear out his claim? They cer- 
tainly belong to a period between 1139 and 1146, because Gilbert 
Clare is styled earl of Hertford (a title bestowed on him after 1138), 
and he and his uncle Gilbert earl of Pembroke (d. 1148) were in 
revolt against Stephen from 1147 onwards.? One would therefore, 
in the normal course of events, have assigned the charter to one 
of the years in that period when Earl Ranulf was known to have been 
on Stephen’s side—1139, part of 1140, or 1146. But Round did not 
consider these possibilities. He plumped instead for 1142 on the 
ground that the witnesses suggested ‘a close connection in date’ 
with a charter granted by Stephen to Geoffrey de Mandeville at 
Canterbury at Christmas 1141. But here we must beg to differ. 
There are six witnesses (not seven as he stated) common to the two 
charters, but one of them, William Martel, is so frequent a witness as 
to be valueless for dating purposes; and if we print the two lists in 
parallel columns, which Round did not do, the coincidence between 
them is hardly remarkable: 


Canterbury Charter. Stamford Charter. 
Christmas 1141. 
(Geoffrey de Mandeville. 143-4) (ibid. 159) 
Queen Matilda Earl Rannulf (of Chester) 
Henry Bishop of Winchester *Earl Gilbert of Pembroke 
William Earl Warenne *Earl Gilbert of Hertford 
*Earl Gilbert of Pembroke *Earl Simon 
*Earl Gilbert of Hertford Earl Roger of Warwick 
William Earl of Aumiale *Earl Robert de Ferrers 
*Earl Simon *W(illiam) Martel 


1C. Plummer and J. Earle, Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel (1892), p. 267, and G. 
Garmonsway, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (1953), p. 267. The chronicle gives no dates 
between 1140 and 1154 and makes no attempt to preserve the chronological order of 
events. It should be noted that in the manuscript it is all in one paragraph from the 
annal for 1140 to the end. 

2 Ante, x, 89. 
3 Gesta Stephani, ed. Potter, p. 133. 
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Canterbury Charter. Stamford Charter. 
Christmas 1141. 
(Geoffrey de Mandeville. 143-4) (ibid. 159) 
Earl William of Sussex *Bald(win) fitz Gilbert 
Earl Alan Walter) fitz Gilbert 
*Earl Robert de Ferrers Richard de Camville 
William of Ypres Richard fitz Urse 
*William Martel Eustace fitz John 
*Baldwin fitz Gilbert Ralph de Haia 
Robert de Vere H(ugh) Wake 
Pharamus (of Boulogne) W(illiam) de Coleville 
Richard de Lucy 


Turgis of Avranches 
Adam de Belnai 


Twelve of the eighteen witnesses at Canterbury do not witness at 
Stamford, and nine of the fifteen Stamford witnesses do not occur at 
Canterbury. The truth of the matter is that the Canterbury witnesses 
are just a good representative list of Stephen’s supporters who could 
easily turn up in other charters, even when there was no ‘ close 
connection in date’; seven of them, for example, occur in a charter 
of Easter 1136.1 What is far more remarkable than the coincidences 
between the two lists, is the fact, duly noted by Round, that the 
Stamford charter was something of a family affair, being a grant in 
favour of Ranulf’s half-brother, witnessed by Ranulf, four of Ranulf’s 
relatives and four of Ranulf’s tenants.2 It does not suggest the 
composition of a typical Christmas court, which the Canterbury 
charter does, but seems to be an entirely different kettle of fish. 
It could easily belong to either 1140 or 1146, when Stephen was 
bidding for Ranulf’s support. But Round dated it 1142 and argued 
from it that Ranulf must have been on Stephen’s side in that year. 
From chronicle sources we know that Ranulf was supporting 
the empress in 1141, 1143, and 1144.3 In order to maintain that in 
1142 Ranulf was on Stephen’s side, Round was therefore forced to 
postulate that Ranulf changed sides twice in a year, once to Stephen 
and once back again. One might have thought that such astounding 
conduct would at least have been mentioned by a chronicler, but we 
find no word of it; William of Malmesbury whose Historia Novella 
continues to December 1142 is silent, so is John of Hexham, so is 
Henry of Huntingdon, and so is the Gesta Stephani. The Gesta 
Stephani indeed gives a distinct impression that Ranulf had not been 

1 Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 262-3. 

2 The relatives were Gilbert earl of Pembroke, Gilbert earl of Hertford, Baldwin 
fitz Gilbert and Walter fitz Gilbert; the tenants Eustace fitz John, Ralph de Hay, 
Hugh Wake and William de Coleville. 

3 For 1141 (after the battle of Lincoln), John of Hexham, p. 310 and William of 


Malmesbury’s Historia Novella (ed. K. R. Potter, 1955), p. 59. For 1143, John of 
Hexham, p. 315. For 1144, Gesta Stephani (ed. Potter), p. 111, Henry of Huntingdon, 


(R.S.), p. 277. 
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reconciled to Stephen at any time between 1141 and 1146. When 
describing the reconciliation of 1146, it says that Ranulf 


supplex et mansuetus regem adiuit, crudelitatisque et perfidiae, quam 
in eum egerat cum et manus in Lincolnensi captione in regem et 
dominum extendit, . . . tandem poenitens.1 


In 1146, that is to say, Ranulf was begging pardon for his conduct at 
the battle of Lincoln (1141). Why was this necessary if he had 
already been restored to favour? And if he had committed treason 
a second time, in or after 1142, why did he not need forgiveness 
for that ? 

Finally we may wonder how or when Ranulf is supposed to have 
rejoined the empress. Round, in an attempt to get the best of both 
worlds, wrote :— 


My view is that during the period since the beginning of 1142 
{until 1146] the earl had occupied a position of armed neutrality, 
not siding with either party, and with no wish to oppose the King 
so long as he was left in possession of Lincoln and of the other 
portions of the crown demesne of which he had obtained possession.? 


But this, as we have already seen, was not the view of the chronicles 
which portray him as actively belligerent; and Round’s wording 
leaves one with the suspicion that he was uncomfortably aware of 
the fact that in 1144 Ranulf had been besieged in Lincoln by King 
Stephen himself. 

If we reject Round’s hypotheses about 1142, 1149 and 1153, we 
are left with the chronicle evidence that Ranulf revolted against 
Stephen (though with some hesitation) in 1140, and except for the 
temporary reconciliation of 1146, remained in revolt till his death 
in 1153. He was not so much a professional turncoat, as a rather 
unsteady, or hesitant, supporter of the empress. His conduct seems 
to have been governed by two natural but incompatible considera- 
tions, one of which inclined him to the empress and the other to 
King Stephen. On the one hand, since his wife was the daughter 
of Robert earl of Gloucester, the first of the empress’s supporters, 
his natural loyalty lay with her. On the other hand his territorial 
ambitions made him the natural enemy of King David I of Scotland 
who was the empress’s uncle and, after Robert of Gloucester, her 
most valued supporter. 

The reason for Ranulf’s hostility to King David is well-known.* 
Before his accession to the earldom of Chester in 1120, Ranulf’s 
father had held the honour of Carlisle. Henry 1 had deprived him 
of it, perhaps (though this is no more than surmise) as the price of 


1 Gesta Stephani (ed. Potter), pp. 121-2. 2 Ante, x, 89. 

3 Henry of Huntingdon (R.S.), p. 277. 

4See H. A. Cronne, ‘ Ranulf de Gernons, Earl of Chester 1129-53, Trans. Roy. 
Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xx (1937), 103-34. I should add that I am personally indebted to 
Professor Cronne for much help and friendly criticism. 
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being recognized as heir to the earldom. Ranulf still wanted it 
back and probably regarded it as rightfully ‘his’. He did not 
hesitate to show his anger when, in February 1136, Stephen granted 
the honour to King David’s son as the price of Scots neutrality. 
But if Ranulf could not have Carlisle, he was still interested in 
extending his power towards it, and therefore wished to acquire 
the honour of Lancaster, which consisted of Lancashire north of 
the Ribble. This, as it happened, formed part of Stephen’s lands 
even before he became king, and so it was his to bestow on Earl 
Ranulf if he so wished. But it was also claimed by King David I as 
part of the old earldom of Northumbria, and it was a foregone 
conclusion that the empress would maintain his claim. It followed, 
therefore, that if Ranulf followed his natural loyalty and adhered 
to the empress, he would lose all hope not only of the honour of 
Carlisle but also of the honour of Lancaster. If, on the other hand, 
he sacrificed his natural loyalty and supported Stephen he might, 
when David abandoned his neutrality, get both. 

In these circumstances it is hardly surprising that Ranulf hesitated 
about his initial revolt in 1140. He started, apparently, by seizing 
Lincoln castle, in consequence of which Stephen hurried north.! 
This was before Christmas, and we are told both that Stephen made 
peace with Ranulf again and that he heaped honours on him.? It is 
to this occasion that we would refer the charter which Round wrongly 
ascribed to 1149; it gave to Ranulf, amongst other things, the castle 
and city of Lincoln and the honour of Lancaster (totam terram Rogeri 
Pictauis a Northamptona usque in Scotiam excepta terra Rogeri de Monte 
Begonis in Lincolnshira)3 Then Stephen, thinking he had lulled 
Ranulf into security suddenly marched on him which, as William 
of Malmesbury put it, ‘ to many people seemed wicked’. Ranulf, 
taken by surprise, enlisted the support of his father-in-law, Robert, 
earl of Gloucester, and defeated and captured Stephen at the battle 
of Lincoln (2 Feb. 1141). He was now necessarily a supporter of 
the empress. But so alas! was King David I who, abandoning all 
pretence of neutrality, came to spend the summer at the empress’s 
court and obtained possession of the honour of Lancaster. This 
must have been a bitter pill for Ranulf, and it is not surprising 
to find that he would have returned to Stephen’s side if he could 
have persuaded the king’s supporters to receive him.* As it was, he 
had to support the empress and it was not till 1146 that he made his 


1 This is the sequence of events established by Cronne, op. cit. 

2 Gesta Stephani (ed. Potter), p. 73, William of Malmesbury, Historia Novella (ed. 
Potter), p. 46. 

3 See note 3, p. 654 above. 

4 Historia Novella (ed. Potter), p. 47. 

5 His possession of the honour at this date was proved by J. Tait in Medieval 
Manchester and the Beginning of Lancashire (1904), pp. 165-9 and by G. W. S. Barrow, 
* King David I and the Honour of Lancaster ’, ante, Ixix (1955), 85-9. 

6 John of Hexham in Symeon of Durham (R.S.), ii. 310. 
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peace with the king; and even then the reconciliation was not lasting 
because the king’s supporters, still unwilling to believe that Ranulf 
could be genuinely on their side, persuaded the king to arrest him. 
He was forced to surrender his castles in order to regain his liberty, 
and then enraged (as we would suppose) at the king’s second act of 
perfidy, burst into revolt, and never attempted to make peace with 
Stephen again. In spite of the fact that her uncle David held the 
honours of both Carlisle and Lancaster, he had to support the 
empress. If at times his support was little more than nominal, 
or if his hand ‘as we read of Ishmael, was against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him’, it was hardly a matter for wonder. 
For no matter who won the civil war, Ranulf was bound to lose. 

This reconstruction of the events may be less dramatic than that 
proposed by J. H. Round, but it is in accordance with the evidence 
of both charters and chronicles. Had the final chapters of the 
Gesta Stephani been discovered before Round wrote, he would 
never have made the mistakes which he did. Now that we have 
this fuller evidence before us, we need no longer believe that Stephen 
and Matilda were so gullible as to let Ranulf change sides seven times 
in fourteen years. 


Merton College, Oxford R. H. C. Davis 


Constitutions of the Cardinal-legate Peter Capocct, 
July 1249 


On 7 April 1249 Innocent IV named Peter Capocci, cardinal- 
deacon of the title of St. George ad Velum Aureum, as legate in the 
duchy of Spoleto, the March of Ancona, the Tuscan Patrimony and 
the Campagna-Marittima, and as rector of all these papal provinces.” 
The intention was that Capocci should exploit the papacy’s im- 
proving position in central Italy to mount a direct military assault 
on Frederick I’s kingdom of Sicily. 

The early phase of Capocci’s legation is illustrated by the 
document from the Archivio Comunale, Bevagna (province of 
Perugia) which is printed below. This records eight ‘ constitutions ’ 
promulgated by the cardinal in a parliament held at Fano on 7 July 

1 Gesta Stephani (ed. Potter), p. 156. 
2 Les Registres d’ Innocent IV (ed. E. Berger), nn. 4688-4728. There are accounts of 
the early part of Cardinal Peter’s legation in F. Reh, Kardinal Peter Capocci, pp. 85-110, 


and F. Tenckhoff, Der Kampf der Hohenstaufen um die Mark Ancona und das Herzogtum 
Spoleto, pp. 53-64. 
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1249. The document is an incomplete copy? in a thirteenth- 
century hand of the acta of this parliament. It was seen in the 
archive of the Franciscans at Bevagna by a seventeenth-century 
historian of Perugia, who printed a list of witnesses and summarized 
the contents as ‘ many good orders to keep people devoted to the 
ecclesiastical party’, and probably by an eighteenth-century historian 
in the same place.? It is not known when it was transferred to 
the Archivio Comunale. The mention of its contents by Felice 
Ciatti, the seventeenth-century Franciscan, has never been noted by 
historians of the parliaments and legislation of the Papal State.% 
Although it did not evade the cardinal’s biographer,‘ the true nature 
of its contents has not been known, and it therefore seems worth 
while to publish the text. 

The parliament was one of the first to be held in the Papal 
State and the constitutions were issued twenty-three years before 
those hitherto believed to be the earliest surviving for this State.5 
The constitutions being fragmentary and their phrasing somewhat 
obscure, a summary of their contents may be useful. The first 
(surviving) clause orders perpetual deprivation from ecclesiastical 
office and benefices for clergy continuing to adhere to Frederick 
Il’s party and deprives of their property, privileges and feudal 
tenures all laymen doing the same.* Clause two ordains for castra 
(towns not the seats of bishops) the same penalties as those pre- 
scribed for cities in a missing clause. The third paragraph 
promulgates ecclesiastical penalties against those having com- 
munication with the anti-papal ‘ rebels ’ and exposes their property 
to capture by other towns and individuals. The rebels are deprived 

1 That these constitutions are incomplete is shown by the reference in the first clause 
to a prima constitutio: this and another reference in clause 2 show that a constitutio lacking 
here dealt with ‘ rebel’ cities. There are other references to the missing clauses: in 
clauses 1 (‘ praescriptum terminum ’ and ‘ termino praelibato ’), 3 (* terminum praeli- 
batum ”) and 4 (‘ praedictum tempus’ and ‘ termino praedicto’). It is possible that 
the same parchment originally contained this and perhaps other clauses: in its present 
condition the writing begins very close to the top of the sheet. The failure of the 


copyist to decipher the name of the bishop of Cagli suggests that the copy was not made 
at Fano at the time of the parliament. 

? F, Ciatti, Delle memorie annali et istoriche delle cose di Perugia (1638), ii. 343; F. Alberti, 
Notizie antiche e moderne riguardanti Bevagna citta dell’ Umbria (? 1791), pt. ii. 154 (where the 
‘altro Breve esistente nell’ Archivio dei PP. Minori Conventuali de Bevagna’ is 
probably the same parchment). 

3 E.g. G. Ermini, I Parlamenti dello Stato della Chiesa (1930) and P. Sella ‘ Costituzioni 
dello stato della Chiesa’, Archivio Storico Italiano, s. vii, viii (1927). 

* Reh, Kard. P. Capocci, pp. 92-3. 

5 For the history of these parliaments see Ermini’s work cited above. The con- 
stitutions hitherto believed to be the earliest surviving are those promulgated at 
Macerata on the 24 May; une, or July 1272. They are printed by Sella (who described 
them as ‘ le pid antiche a noi rimaste ’) in Rivista di Storia del Diritto Italiano, ii (1929), 
297-305. 

®Some of the clauses concerning disobedient subjects resemble earlier papal 
measures, ¢.g. Innocent IV’s letter of October 1246 otdering nobles and clergy in the 
March adhering to Frederick II and Ezzelino to be deprived of their fiefs and benefices 
(Les Registres d’ Innocent IV, n. 2195: and cf. n. 2669, a similar letter of May 1247). 
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by the next clause of any property they hold of the Church, this 
being revoked to ecclesiastical possession. The following two 
clauses refer to the army being recruited by Cardinal Capocci for 
the invasion of the Regno. Fines are prescribed for communes 
and knights failing to report on the day for which they have been 
summoned, and for deserters and those stealing or damaging 
army property. There is a return to general matters in the last 
two measures, one of which confiscates the property of men ‘ treat- 
ing’ with the rebels and orders them to be tried in lay courts, 
while the other threatens punishment for any papal subjects who do 
not keep the peace. 

The list of witnesses helps to establish which towns had re- 
turned to papal obedience by July 1249. Ancona had not been 
imperialist and Fano had been papalist at least since 1246. Iesi, 
Cagli and Fermo all submitted in the course of 1248, while of the 
other towns represented, Pesaro and Senigallia were to be members 
of the pro-papal alliance of 1250. The presence of their officials 
ot bishop suggests that they too had abandoned Frederick by the 
summer of 1249.1 Since the podestd of Urbino, as well as Count 
Taddeo of Montefeltro, attended the parliament, it is evident 
that this town also had gone over to the papacy, though it was 
outside the alliance of 1250.? 

Despite these measures, Cardinal Capocci had not succeeded in 
organizing an invasion of the Regno by the time of Frederick II’s 
death almost eighteen months later. Nor is there any indication 
that these constitutions were absorbed into the subsequent legisla- 
tion of the Papal State, and their lack of influence is easily explained 
both by their ad hoc nature and their apparent disappearance except 
in one obscure and incomplete copy. How the Franciscans of 
Bevagna came to have a copy is a mystery, for Bevagna was in the 
duchy of Spoleto and those recorded as present at the Fano parlia- 
ment were without exception subjects of the neighbouring province, 
the March of Ancona. The most likely guess is that this pro-papal 
town received a copy ‘ for information ’, possibly with the additional 
motive of stimulating recruitment for the invasion force.® 


London School of Economics D. P. WALEY 


1 Bohmer-Ficker-Winkelmann, Regesta Imperii, nn. 7721, 13666, 13685: Quellen und 
Forschungen aus Italienischen Archiven, xxxii. 78 and A. Vernarecci, Fossombrone dai tempi 
antichissimi ai nostri, i. 245-6. The apparent absence of Senigallia’s podestd makes that 
town’s adherence to the papal side less certain. 

* Count Taddeo had been imperialist in the summer of 1247 (on his policy at this 
period see Maria Rossi, I Montefeltro nel periodo feudale della loro Signoria, pp. 16-17: 
the suggestion that the count’s reconciliation with the papacy dates from before 
December 1251 is confirmed by his presence at the Fano parliament). 

* Bevagna was the recipient of many privileges from Innocent IV in 1248-9 (Les 
Registres d’ Innocent IV, nn. 4243, 4533-7). Ciatti (Joc. cit.) has it that representatives of 
Perugia and ‘ many other cities ’ were present, but since his knowledge of the parliament 
seems to be based solely on this document, which makes no mention of other communes, 
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Bevagna, Archivio Comunale, Pergamene, n. 4.1 


1. Clerici religiosi et seculares qui cum rebellibus Ecclesie 
commorantur, nisi eos ad mandata infra praescriptum terminum 
redire contigit, relictis locis molestis, nostris se conspectibus 
representent. Alioquin eos ab ecclesiastico officio et beneficio 
non redituros ad illud perpetuo segregamus. Milites et barones et 
cuiusdam conditionis homines nobiles vel ignobiles private fortune 
hinc ad praedictum terminum nisi redeant ad Sanctam Romanam 
Ecclesiam matrem suam perpetua committeantur infamia, eorum 
bona catholicis diripientibus pateant, post non vero occupata de 
voluntate in fiscum ab ecclesie officialibus vendicanda. Omni 
privilegio honoris iurisdictionis vel iurisdictionarum vel legiti- 
mationis vel cuiuscumque gratie sacrum reperiantur habere oracu- 
lum spolientur. Eorum homines fideles sive vassalli sint liberi et 
soluti cum feudis omnibus detentis ab ipsis. Si tamen ipsi ad 
fidelitatem LEcclesie venerint termino praelibato ac? .. . nichil- 
ominus patiantur penas quas prima constitutio promulgavit. 

2. Castra quoque in rebellione manentia eisdem penis subiicimus 
quibus civitates. Suos etiam castellanos sicut de dempnatis civibus 
duximus sententialiter condempnamus. 

3. Presenti decreto sancimus quod nulla civitas communantia 
ptivataque persona audeat participare rebellibus suprascriptis et 
sequacibus suis nec ab eis nuntios vel litteras recipere audeat, vel 
transmittere ad eosdem. Alioquin tanquam proditionis et infideli- 
tatis auspicium prout delicti exigerit qualitas, punimus et ex nunc 
excommunicamus eosdem, terram subiicientes ecclesiastico inter- 
dicto. Quaecumque civitas castrum privitave persona castrum 
aliquod de rebellibus sua poterit prudentia occupare capere et 
habere illud perpetuo iurisdictioni ac potestati duximus conceden- 
dum. Quod de illis dicimus qui non sponte redierint sive fuerint 
violenter invasi. . . .2 Si vero plures castrum aliquod communiter 
possident et ipsorum aliquis vel aliqua illud rebellibus illis sub- 
riperet infra terminum praelibatum et auferret ac rediret ad mandata 
ecclesie atque nostra, illud perpetuo concedimus auferenti, ita quod 
alii qui rebelles existerent, nullum possint in ipso decetero ius vel 
dominium vendicare. 

4. Insuper comites barones milites nobiles ac ignobiles plebeiani 
[sic] et alios quocunque vocabulo censeantur nisi infra praedictum 


this remark looks like a guess, perhaps intended to explain the presence of a copy of 
these constitutions at Bevagna. The presence of the document in the Franciscan house 
may be due to the not infrequent practice of communes giving custody of their archives 
to the mendicant orders (see H. E. Bell in Studies presented to Sir Hilary Jenkinson, p. 2). 
1] have supplied the numeration for the eight separate clauses. I was enabled to 
visit the archive at Bevagna through a grant from the Central Research Fund of the 
University of London. 
2 The copyist has apparently omitted several words at these points. 
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tempus redeant ad praecepta et mandata Sancte Romane Ecclesie 
atque nostra privamus perpetuo omnibus feudis iuribus possessioni- 
bus ac beneficiis quicumque et qualitercumque ab ecclesiis obtinentur, 
sive iure feodii sive locationis seu libellario iure vel alio quocunque 
modo, ea ad ecclesiarum potestatem et dominium revocantes, et 
episcopis ac omnibus ecclesiarum praelatis districte praecipimus 
ut ea omnia ad manus eorum recipiant a termino praedicto in 
antea ecclesiarum demaniis seu aliis prout eis expedire videbitur 
concedenda. 

5- Quotienscumque sacrum exercitum erimus dante domino 
vocati + ad loca designata, civitas que die praefixa non fuerit, pro 
die qualibet qua distulit ducentarum librarum banno subiicimus, 
castrum vero c., miles vero L., alias prout nobis visum fuerit 
puniendos. 

6. Populares seu plebei desertores sacri exercitus sine nostris vel 
capitaneorum nostrorum litteris recedentibus [sic] ab hominibus 
[word erased] qui eorum equos arma vel vestes diripuerint vel illa 
vendicent vel sine licentia accipiant, non amplius reddituri, ipsosque 
xxv libris militem et peditem condempnamus, deficiente vero pecunia 
personaliter puniantur. 

7. Si quis inveniatur fuerit tractare cum rebellibus habuisse ? in 
favorem rebellium et devotorum Ecclesie detrimentum, sua bona 
omnia publicamus, ipsumque saeculari iustitie trahi praecipimus 
iudicandum. 

8. Cunctos fideles ecclesie inter se praecipimus pacem vel 
treguam firmiter observare. Alioquin nostro arbitrio puniantur. 

Lecte fuerunt et publicate constitutiones predicte de mandato 
dicti domini Pfetri] Cardinalis in ecclesia episcopatus Fanensis 


pape iili anno vii mense iulii die septimo intrante, praesentibus 
dominis Phfylippo] Firmanense, Jacobo Senogalliense, Johanne 
Anconitano, Aiuto Fanense Forosimfronense, Hungato Pen- 
saurense et . . . [sic] Callense episcopis, Hyveruldo (?) potestate 
Anconae, Guillielmo Rangon’ potestate Esii Monticuli Montis 
Milonis et Tollentini, domino Tadeo comite Montis Feretri et 
Urbini, Marchesano potestate Fan’, Jacobino de Prendeparte 


potestate Pensaur’, Alberto Staffulin’ potestate Urbin’ et aliis 
pluribus. 


1 Sic: but the sense seems to require ‘ vocaverimus ’. 
2 Sic; for ‘ tractavisse ’. 
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Reviews of Books 


The Origins of Russia. By GrtorGe VERNADsKy. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1959. 358.) 


In recent years, Professor Vernadsky has contributed, in addition to 
numerous learned articles, three monumental volumes to the study of 
ancient and medieval Russian history: Ancient Russia (1943); Kievan 
Russia (1948); and The Mongols in Russia (1953). In these works he 
traced the history of the people who inhabited Russia from 500 B.c. to the 
middle of the fifteenth century. The publication of a fourth volume, on 
Muscovite Russia, should not be long delayed. There are few scholars 
in the West today as well equipped as Vernadsky to undertake such a 
massive work of synthesis, but inevitably a number of the theories that 
he has put forward have been strongly criticized or rejected by others. 
In The Origins of Russia, he returns once more to the most controversial 
of the periods with which he has dealt; the period that ended with the 
official conversion of Russia to Christianity at the end of the tenth century. 
But if those who are familiar with the earlier volumes look in the present 
work for a reply to the more serious criticisms, they will be disappointed. 
Vernadsky has indeed modified some of his previous views, but he con- 
tinues to stand firmly by the basic theses propounded in Ancient Russia and 
Kievan Russia, adducing some fresh material and new arguments and 
hypotheses to support them, but generally paying little attention to his 
critics. 

The most important changes are to be found at the beginning. In 
Ancient Russia, for lack of positive evidence, Vernadsky was content to 
leave open the question of the original habitat of the Slavs. He merely 
expressed the opinion that the ancestral groups of the Slav tribes had 
settled in the area bounded by the Vistula and the Carpathians in the west 
and the Don in the east at least as early as 500 B.c. Now, however, he is 
ptepared to go farther. In doing so, he takes issue with the majority of 
the specialists on the subject, who, while disagreeing about the exact 
location of the original habitat of the Slavs, are at least at one in considering 
that it was in Europe, to the north of the Carpathians and somewhere 
between the Don and the Elbe. He suggests that ‘ the proto-Slavs, or 
in any case a branch of them, originated in Central Asia’ (p. 4). They 
migrated westwards in two waves. Some tribes had reached the area of 
present-day Ukraine by about 550 B.c:; others followed the Roxolani 
and the Alans to the Don region and the Pontic steppes in the first century 
A.D. Vernadsky finds general support for his suggestion in the affinity of 
the culture of the early Slavs with that of the Indo-Aryan, Alanic and 
Turkish peoples; a thesis that is later developed in a new and very 
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valuable chapter on the religious foundations of the old Russian culture. 
Here he emphasizes the importance of sun-worship in the religious beliefs 
of the early Slavs. For more concrete evidence, he points to certain 
similarities between the military organization of the early Slavs and that 
of the steppe nomads, although he is bound to admit that the former 
fought on foot, while the latter were always mounted. For example, he 
thinks it particularly significant that the Old Russian word rat’, which 
means both ‘ army ’ and ‘ war ’, corresponds to the Tokharian word for 
‘army ’ (ratak), since the armies of the two peoples can only have met in 
Central Asia (p. 6). He is also of the opinion that the name of the 
Georgian town Tiflis (Tbilisi) derives from the Slavonic word #epyii, 
‘ warm’, and was so named because of its warm springs; and that Gordi, 
the name of an old castle in Mingrelia, and Gordion, in ancient Phrygia, 
are both derivatives of the Slavonic word grad. ‘This is sufficient to lead 
him to the conclusion ‘ that a Slavic group moved, around 800 B.c., from 
the North Caucasian plains, through the mountain passes of Daryal 
(Dar-yal “‘ the Gate of the Al”, i.e. Alans) and stopped in Mingrelia, 
building a castle (Gordi) there . . . later on, the same group, or a branch 
of it, moved to Phrygia and built another town of the same name 
(Gordion)’ (p. 7). It is on these and other, similar hypotheses that he 
bases his theory; and if they are not accepted, then the rest of the first 
chapter, an extremely interesting study of the nomadic way of life, must 
be considered largely irrelevant. 

In dealing with the later period, Vernadsky recounts the story of the 
successive invasions of southern Russia by the nomadic hordes from Asia 
in much less detail than in Ancient Russia, and the main threads are there- 
fore easier to follow. But there are few material changes in his narrative. 
His views on the relationship between the Rus’ and the Roxolani, which 
have not been shaken by the criticisms levelled against them, are sufficiently 
well known to need no repetition. It should, however, be noted that 
he offers a new and more convincing explanation of the name Antes, by 
which the Eastern Slavs were known to writers of the sixth century. He 
now contends that the name derives from the Alanic aendae, ‘ outside ’, 
and that the Antes were the outer or border tribes of the Alans who had 
subjugated a number of Slav tribes. 

The key to Vernadsky’s interpretation of early Kievan history in his 
belief that the Rus’ were a symbiosis of Slavs and Norsemen, and that a 
Russian Khaganate, based on Tmutarakan, was in existence in the ninth 
century. This belief is the corner-stone of many of the solutions that he 
offers to the controversial problems of the period; such as the Russian 
raids on Constantinople in the ninth and tenth centuries; the spread of 
Christianity in Russia before the conversion of Vladimir I; and the status 
of the Russian Church before 1037. It.is impossible to deal adequately 
with the problem of Tmutarakan here, but it must be said that Vernadsky’s 
persuasive and ingenious arguments cannot compensate for the lack of 
any positive evidence of a Russian base in this area before the tenth cen- 
tury. Moreover, it is disconcerting to find on more than one occasion 


1 See also G. Vernadsky, ‘ A Note on the Name “ Antes” ’, Journal of the American 


Oriental Society, \xxiii (1953), 192; idem, ‘ The Origin of the Name Rus’, Sédost-Fers- 
chungen, xv (1956), 171. 
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that the tentative hypothesis on one page has become a little later, and 
without further discussion, an established fact. For example, in com- 
menting on the name Malorosa, which is included among the names of 
Bosporan towns in Ravennas Anonymus’ geographic manual of the 
seventh century, Vernadsky writes (p. 79):‘In my opinion the name 
should be explained as Mal-Ros, the “ Swamp of the Ros ” (ma/ means 
“bog”, “swamp” in Ossetic). The Kuban River delta might have 
been meant’. On page 195, in seeking to prove that the Russian 
Khaganate had its centre in Tmutarakan, he states categorically: ‘ It will 
be recalled . . . that in the seventh century Tmutarakan was known as 
“ the Bog of the Ros ”’.’ 

It is a pity that Vernadsky’s preoccupation with Tmutarakan has 
distracted his attention from the part played by Bulgaria in the develop- 
ment of Russia. Russia inherited the literary fruits of the Golden Age 
of Bulgarian culture (893-927), thus securing a ready-made key to the 
treasure house of Byzantine culture. Her cultural debt to Bulgaria, 
proclaimed by every page of early Russian literature, is well known; but 
western historians have largely ignored the question of how and when it 
was contracted—the question of Russo-Bulgarian relations before 988. 
Vernadsky himself makes some interesting observations on this subject 
in the course of his analysis of Oleg’s attack on Constantinople. The case 
he makes out for accepting 904, and not 907, as the date of the attack is 
not entirely convincing; but he is undoubtedly right in assuming that the 
attack was launched, if not with the active co-operation of Simeon of 
Bulgaria, then at least with his approval and consent. But Vernadsky 
does not pursue this line of enquiry, although further evidence of close 
contacts between Bulgaria and Russia may be found in the accounts in 
Russian and Byzantine sources of the campaigns against Byzantium of 941 
and 944, and also of the Danubian campaigns of Svyatoslav. In addition, 
recent archeological research in Rumania has confirmed that a flourishing 
commerce was carried on between the two countries in the tenth century.! 
All this indicates that there is perhaps more to be learnt about the origins 
of Russia on the Balkan peninsula than on the shores of the Sea of Azov. 

Whether or not The Origins of Russia converts any of Vernadsky’s 
critics to his conception of early Russian history, it will be valued for its 
learning, comprehensiveness and lucidity. It is an absorbing re-statement 
and amplification of his views that will undoubtedly stimulate a renewed 
study of the many vexed problems of the period. 

School of Slavonic and A. D. Sroxes 
E. Euxropean Studies, London 


Die Bauern in der Rus von den aeltesten Zeiten bis zum 17. Jahrhundert. Vol. i. 
By B. D. Grexov. (Berlin: Academie-Verlag, 1958. 30 DM.) 


Tuis is a translation of the first volume of the two-volume work by the 
eminent Russian medievalist first published in 1946 and awarded the 


1], Barnea, ‘ Elemente de cultura materiala veche ruseasca si orientala in asezarea 
feudala (secolele X-XII) dela Dinogetia’, Studii si referate privind istoria Romaniei 
(Bucharest, 1954), pp. 195-228; idem, ‘ Byzance, Kiev et l’Orient sur le Bas-Danube 
du Xe au XIle Siecle ’, Nouvelles Etudes d’ Histoire (Bucharest, 1955), pp. 169-80. 
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Stalin Prize. The translator and editors have taken great care to render 
faithfully not only the thoughts but also the ‘ word structure ’ of Grekov’s 
work and where this has not been possible they have given Russian terms 
in transliteration. An explanation of the transliterated terminology will 
appear in the index to the second volume which will include the biblio- 
graphy and a list of abbreviations. For easy reference and comparison 
the page numeration of the original is indicated in brackets, and it bears 
witness to the closeness of the translation to the original that the latter 
is only some six pages ahead of the German edition. The book is attract- 
ively produced and bound. 

Though products of Grekov’s prodigious output have been available 
in Western European languages, mainly translated in the U.S.S.R. itself, 
they have been only small samples of his historical scholarship. There- 
fore the Academy of Sciences of the German. Democratic Republic 
deserves thanks for making Grekov’s major work accessible to the 
historian who has no knowledge of the Russian language. 

In the work under review Grekov had set himself the task of describing 
the life of the peasant population of Russia ‘ from the earliest times until 
the middle of the seventeenth century’. He had brought to his task 
an immense erudition, expert philological knowledge, a mastery of the 
legal documents of the period in various languages and of the newest 
discoveries of Soviet archaeology. For the Russian specialist his work 
is a virtual mine of not easily available information on the period. The 
value of Grekov’s work lies for him in the incidental sidelights and detail 
as well as in the exposition of the views of other historians and legal 
experts whom he quotes either in support of his thesis or for polemical 
purposes. It seems, however, to this reviewer at least, that Grekov had 
singularly failed in the task which he had set himself. Nowhere does 
he even allow a glimpse at the life of the peasant population of Russia. 
The peasants are alluded to dimly as objects of exploitation gradually 
losing all vestige of independence, occasionally breaking out in revolt 
but never as human beings living their varied lives throughout the 
centuries of upheavals and calamities, which saw the transformation of the 
small peasant propriator into a serf. The nature of the evidence con- 
sisting mainly of legal documents accounts partly for this shortcoming 
but one has a feeling that Grekov was more concerned with proving 
that certain economic and social phenomena which existed in contem- 
porary Europe were also a feature of early Russian society than with the 
life of the peasants as such. 

In parts one and two of the volume, dealing respectively with the 
pre-Kiev and the Kiev period, roughly from the sixth to the twelfth 
centuries, Grekov covers ground familiar to the Russian student from 
his Kiev Russia. His main thesis is that ‘ feudal relations’ and ‘ feudal 
ownership ’-had developed among the Eastern Slavs between the sixth 
and the eighth centuries and that a manorial economy based on a 
primitive labour rent had been in existence since the ninth century and 
was firmly established and well organized by the eleventh century. 
Grekov’s concept of feudalism is that of Marx as interpreted by Stalin. 
But even in the terms of his definition he had not proved his thesis. He 
had convincingly shown that the communal system of the Eastern Slavs 
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was breaking up long before the formation of the Kiev State in the late 
ninth century and that the society which was emerging was not based on 
slave labour as some historians had maintained. But neither was this a 
feudal society as large scale landed property, worked by peasants on various 
levels of economic dependence approaching serf status, which in the terms 
of Grekov’s definition personify feudalism, had been of no significance 
prior to the eleventh century. -Grekov succeeds in proving his thesis by 
dating back social phenomena on the assumption that those which had 
been in evidence, say in the eleventh century, must have had a long history 
behind them. 

In part three of the volume under review Grekov covers the period 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. He discusses the evolution 
of the manorial economy and of serfdom in Galich-Volynya which 
came under direct Polish rule, that of the Novgorod and Pskov city- 
republics and finally that of north-eastern Russia, the cradle of the later 
Muscovy. This is by far the most interesting part of Grekov’s book and 
is also the most balanced and scholarly though Polish scholars would find 
some of his views with reference to Galich-Volynya unacceptable. 
Everywhere there was an intensification of the manorial economy and 
increased exploitation of the peasant who was gradually deprived of 
freedom of movement. This process was most rapid in the provinces 
under Polish rule, which explains why peasants from those areas fled to 
Muscovy, only to be forced some fifty years later to accept the very 
conditions which they had tried to escape. 

Though not always quite convincing Grekov has nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in showing a continuous process of social evolution not only 
over the centuries but also geographically in the individual parts of the 
former Kiev State which fell apart under the impact of the Tatar in- 
vasion in the thirteenth century. While most pre-Soviet historians tended 
to look upon serfdom as a product of government legislation prompted 
by political and financial considerations, Grekov sees in the imposition 
of serfdom by legislation the culmination of a long drawn out process of 
economic evolution with its roots in pre-Kiev society. 


School of Slavonic and E. European Studies, London 
Oxca Crisp 


Historia Polski (2nd edition) under the general editorship of T. 
MANTEUFFEL: vol. i (do roku 1764) pt. i (do potowy xv w.); pt. ii 
(od polowy xv w.); pt. iii (Chronology, bibliography, indexes, 
Genealogical Tables, Maps), edited by Henryk TLowMIANsKI; 
vol. ii (1764-1865); pt. (1764-1795); pt. ii (1795-1831), edited by 
STEFAN KiIENIEWICzZ and Wirotp Kuta (Warsaw: Paristwowe 
Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1958.) 


THE aim of this new history of Poland, designed eventually to cover 
Polish history up to 1939 in four volumes, is stated in the preface to the 
first volume: ‘ Historia Polski, the first volume of which we offer to the 
public in its final form, is a synthesis designed for the needs of the educated 
reader who is interested in our nation’s past. It may be useful to the 
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specialist, but above all it has to satisfy the needs of a wide circle of readers, 
especially students, teachers and lovers of history.” There is no doubt 
that the editors have been very successful in their task of finding a means of 
satisfying both the general public and the undergraduate, though the 
specialist may be less content with a work which does not give references 
to sources. Synthetic works of multiple authorship, as British historians 
often have occasion to regret, frequently reveal many shortcomings, but 
in Historia Polski continuity of concept and treatment has been achieved 
by the widest possible discussion among historians in Poland, which has 
been assisted by the existence of the Instytut Historyczny in Warsaw, an 
offshoot of the Polish Academy of Sciences, of which the general editor 
of this work, Tadeusz Manteuffel, is director. ‘The original plan of this 
history was announced in 1953 (see Kwartalnik Historyczny, |x (1953), no. 
4). A general discussion on the first edition of volume i was held in 
Warsaw in January 1956 (see bid. lxiii (1956), no. 3) and in Sulejowek 
in May 1957 on volume ii (see ibid. lxiv (1957), nos. 4-5). Many persons 
who took part in these discussions had previously attended meetings of 
local historical groups. Foreign scholars likewise offered their advice. 
The second edition of these two volumes, when it is completed by the 
section covering the period of 1831-64, which is not yet available for 
review, will represent a remarkable collective effort. It is unlikely that 
any significant error of fact or quotation has escaped notice. The general 
utility of this work is undeniable. The bibliography to the first volume 
has the merit of indicating not only relevant monographs, but also articles 
printed in learned periodicals. The folder of maps which accompanies 
the bibliography is excellent. Historia Polski is a much more suitable 
instrument for the historian than the heavy and glossy pre-war Polska, 
jej dzieje i kultura or works like Konopczyfski’s rather arid Dzieje Polski 
Nowoz yinej, which covered the epoch of 1506-1795. Great credit is due to 
Professor Manteuffel and his principal collaborators, Henryk Howmiariski, 
Stefan Kieniewicz and Witold Kula, for the high standard which they 
have set. 

The western European reader will be more concerned with the inter- 
pretation and treatment which the modern generation of historians in 
Poland now give their: national history than with questions of factual 
accuracy. Historical studies in Poland have not flourished in the same 
sedate academic climate as our own. In the past historical interpretations 
have been coloured by attitudes determined by current political problems 
and conditions, as indeed we are warned in the historiographical chapters, 
which appear early in each of these volumes. Historians living under the 
pressure of events sought lessons for the present from the experience of 
the past, with the result that many works contained elements of the 
political tract. Though the individual contributors to Historia Polski have 
tried to make their chapters straightforward, authoritative and definitive, 
there is a marked difference in tone between this history and a privately 
produced history of England. It would be difficult to imagine an English 
historian referring to Canute or William of Normandy as ‘ aggressors’, 
but it is understandable that historians, who themselves have lived under 
German occupation, should so think of the German marcher lords who 
made incursions into Slavonic territory. Indeed, the first solid European 
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literary evidence for Poland’s existence is an account of Mieszko I’s 
victory over the count Wichman in 967. The authors of Historia Polski 
throughout show a strong sympathy for those monarchs and statesmen 
who upheld the integrity of the Polish state and are inclined to condemn 
those elements within the country which weakened the state power or 
who sapped the vitality of Polish society by the oppression of the common 
people. The result is a combination of determined patriotism and modern 
dialectical materialism. 

The first volume, apart from a discussion of Poland’s pre-history, 
which is necessarily vague, deals with three main periods: the Early 
Feudal Period (¢. 500-1150), the Period of the Rent Economy (1150-1450) 
and the Period of Demesnes and Labour Services (1450-1750). The 
second volume, when it is completed, will cover two main periods: The 
Age of Enlightenment—The Struggle for the Reform and Maintenance 
of an Independent State (1764-95) and The Period of the Abolition of the 
Feudal System and the Struggles for National Independence (1795-1864). 
It is immediately apparent that a literal translation for the term ‘ feudalism ’ 
is totally inadequate to convey what the authors have in mind, because the 
Jeudum was a rarity in historic Poland. The first act of homage is that of 
the Polish prince, Bolesiaw the Brave, in 1013 to the Emperor Henry II 
for lands held from the Empire. In other words, this act related to a 
system prevailing in Germany rather than in Poland. What the authors 
principally understand by the term ‘ feudalism’ is the state of relations 
existing between the nobles and their inferiors. Michat Scianiecki, for 
example, writes (i, pt. i, p. 178): ‘The reduction of the population 
to dependence was above all expressed in the shaping of a feudal 
relationship to land. The feudal lord held the land as his own property, 
leaving to the subject the use of it, either in perpetual hereditary right or 
for a term of years.’ Feudalism therefore means the exploitation of the 
population by the noble order. The relationship of the nobles to the 
crown is something altogether different. From the eleventh century 
powerful personages sought and obtained immunities from taxation. 
The process of parcelization in the twelfth century, by which Poland was 
divided among the Piast princes, meant that the regional ruler was often 
very little more powerful than his leading nobles. He was often in fact, 
as well as in noble aspiration, primus inter pares. The type of feudalism 
which existed in Poland, if it existed at all, was perhaps nearer to the 
system described in England as ‘ bastard feudalism’, the feudalism of 
connection and maintenance. It was surely the absence of formal 
feudal obligations which from the beginning placed such great bargaining 
power in the hands of the Polish nobles and eventually brought about 
collapse in the crisis of the seventeenth century. The terminology em- 
ployed by the authors in fact makes no difference to the main thesis. The 
fundamental weakness of Polish society was the result of an ever widening 
gulf between the noble order and the mass of the people, the reasons for 
which the authors are at pains to explain in special chapters on the 
economic and social state of the country in particular epochs. There is 
perhaps an over-emphasis upon economic factors, but the determination to 
integrate economic and political history is most welcome. 
One weakness of Historia Polski is inevitable. There are periods in 
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which the internal history of Poland blends with international history. 
This is most evident in the second half of the seventeenth century and 
during the crises of the eighteenth. A full understanding of the problem 
often requires that it should be considered in international, rather than in 
national terms. This is probably an unfair criticism, because the editors 
have obviously attempted to be brief. One cannot avoid preferring 
works like the magnificent Ocherki istorii S.S.S.R.—Period feodalizma, 
Rossiya v pervoi chetverti xviii v—Preobrazovaniya Petra I (edited by B. B. 
Kafenhauz and N. I. Pavlenko, Moscow, 1954), but that work is con- 
ceived on an altogether different scale from Historia Polski. Neverthe- 
less, it is to be regretted that certain events are treated so summarily. 
In volume i, for example, the all-important truce of Andrusovo is thrust 
into the text with very little discussion, but the relief of Vienna in 1683, 
which Professor Piwarski admits had very small significance for Poland, 
receives a detailed description. In the second volume, likewise, the 
destruction of the Permanent Council in 1789-90 and the Prussian alliance 
of 1790 surely required more discussion than they get. This brevity is in 
marked contrast with the space allotted to pictures of uniforms, weapons 
and generals, the battles of Ractawice and Maciejowice, the Duchy of 
Warsaw’s military organization, and the campaigns of 1807, 1809 and 
1831. Noone will deny the importance of military history, but there is so 
much emphasis upon it to the exclusion of real thought about major 
political events, that it might be thought that the editors are interested in 
war as an end in itself rather than as a continuation of political policy. 
It is to be wondered why after so much discussion this amount of space 
should have been devoted to war. In fact, the reader is encouraged to 
examine the results of the historians’ deliberations by comparing the 
first and the second editions. The result is occasionally surprising. 
In the first edition (ii. 231-2) the young Warsaw historian, Eepkowski, 
wrote: ‘. . . The insurrection of 1830-1 saved revolutionary-bourgeois 
France and Belgium from the intervention of feudal Russia . . .’” but in 
the second edition (ii, pt. ii, p. 488) this is toned down to read 
‘, . . The insurrection shielded the west from the armed intervention of 
Tsardom ...’. Quite apart from the fact that the sources can hardly 
be twisted to prove that Nicholas I was intent upon taking more than 
precautionary measures in the event of a French invasion of Germany, 
the effect of the modification is somewhat spoilt by the remark: ‘ At the 
time when the Tsarist armies were engaged in war with the insurgents, in 
England and France the bourgeoisie strengthened their position, while 
Belgium was organized as an independent state.’ The implication is 
almost, among other things, that Britain owes the Reform Act of 1832 to 
the Polish insurrection. The impression is obtained from time to time 
that Polish historians devote far too much attention to their own national 
history to the detriment of their understanding of general European 
problems. Gryzelda Missalowa’s account of the Polish question before 
the Congress of Vienna is an unfortunate example of this, but the treaty 
of 1815 has always been notoriously a blind spot in Polish historiography. 
Where this history sticks to questions of Polish history it forms an excel- 
lent handbook and may be recommended without reservation. Historia 
Polski, together with Historia Pahstwa i Prawa Polski (Warsaw, 1957), 
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will offer an excellent introduction to the problems of Polish history. 
The reader may in parts find himself in profound disagreement with the 
opinions of the authors, but individual blemishes should not be allowed 
to detract from the general merits of the whole. It is to be hoped that 
succeeding volumes will maintain the high standards displayed in the 
volumes which have so far appeared. 


Queen Mary College, London R. F. Leste 


The Complete Peerage. By G. E. C. Revised and much enlarged. 
Edited by G. H. Wuire with the assistance of R. S. Lea. Vol. xii, 
pt. ii: Tracton to Zouche. (London: The St. Catherine Press, 
1959-) 


THE first part of the twelfth and last volume of The Complete Peerage was 
described in this REvIEw in 1954 (ante, lxix, 641). This second part may 
be introduced by an entry (mo. 315) in the second edition of Gross’s 
Sources and Literature of English History from the earliest times to about 
1485 (1915): ‘Clockayne], G. E. Complete Peerage of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Great Britain and United Kingdom, extant, extinct or 
dormant. 8volumes. London, 1887-1898: newedition, revised and much 
enlarged [to be in 12 volumes] by Vicary Gibbs, 1910 etc.” Anda note is 
appended to this entry: ‘ The most comprehensive work of this kind in 
the English language.’ Vicary Gibbs edited the first four volumes of 
the new edition. Later editors have found pleasure in quoting his notes 
here and there in succeeding volumes. There are quite a number of 
notes followed by the initial V.G. in volume xii, part ii. One of them 
(p. 419) is a concise and learned paragraph on the right of the earl of 
Shrewsbury to unite this dignity with the earldom of Waterford in the 
kingdom of Ireland; the dispute over the creation of 1446 was finally 
settled in 1832 in favour of the claimant. Before he withdrew from the 
editorship Gibbs had long enjoyed the companionship and help of his 
successor, Herbert Arthur Doubleday (1867-1941), who, indeed, had 
been one of the founders in 1893 of the publishing house of Constable 
and later, in 1908, founded the St. Catherine Press. Just as he had edited 
the Victoria History of the Counties of England while he was one of the part- 
ners of the publishing house of Constable, so, as Vicary Gibb’s publisher, 
he took an active part in editing the new G.E.C., and in due course became 
editor with Lord Howard de Walden as his colleague. The courage 
and pertinacity of Doubleday saved this remarkable enterprise from ruin 
until its finances were placed on a sure foundation; and it is equally 
important to remember that Doubleday’s scholarship and good sense 
did as much as anything else to maintain and increase the reputation of 
The Complete Peerage as a massive and reliable work of learning. And 
here we come to the third editor, Mr. G. H. White, for White’s co-operation 
with Doubleday was even more fruitful than the co-operation between 
Doubleday and Vicary Gibbs, and, as he would be the first to agree, gave 
him confidence to go on to the end.!_ The congratulations of the trustees 

1On this and what follows see the slender volume, Herbert Arthur Doubleday 


(1867-1941), printed and published by William Clowes and Sons, Limited, London and 


Beccles (1942), especially the contributions of Eveleigh Nash, G. Proby, G. H. White 
and Cuthbert Wilkinson. 
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in the preface to this last volume and Mr. White’s own tribute to his 
fellow-workers and to Sir Charles Clay and other helpers show that his 
confidence has been fully justified. 

It is worth while to linger on the peculiar significance of Doubleday’s 
work and of his co-operation with Mr. White, for both his own interests 
and his friendship with White helped to bring about a close connection 
between The Complete Peerage and the more scholarly attention paid to 
peerage claims by the House of Lords between 1911 and 1926, when the 
Report of the Select Committee on Peerages in Abeyance was published; 
they also gave impetus to the closer relations between genealogists and 
historians, made apparent by the publications and other activities of the 
Public Record Office and by the work of historical scholars. As we may 
learn from the recollections of Mr. Granville Proby! Doubleday’s 
concern to end the abuses which had prevailed in the hearing of petitions 
for the termination of abeyances several hundred years old was an im- 
portant factor in these developments: it is on record in Appendix H 
in volume iv (1916) of The Complete Peerage, ‘ Earldoms and Baronies in 
History and in Law and the Doctrine of Abeyance’. And Mr. White 
reminds us that Doubleday’s skill in unravelling the tangled skeins of an 
apparently hopeless muddle was shown when he tackled the Mar case: 
a case of which the late Horace Round remarked that it recalled ‘ Lord 
Palmerston’s dictum on the Schleswig-Holstein question, that only one 
man really understood it, and that he went mad ’.? 

Mr. White, after the publication of the tenth volume of The Complete 
Peerage, sent me an interesting memorandum entitled ‘ Questions on 
which the Editors of the Complete Peerage have felt bound to differ from 
the conclusions of G. E. C. in the first edition’. These matters are 
discussed in the following appendices to the tenth volume, B (the earldom 
of Carrick), D (the earldom of Ormond), E (the restoration of the earldom 
of Oxford in 1393), H and L (on the order of succession to the earldom 
of Pembroke) and also in the text of the volume (the later earldom of 
Oxford and Mortimer and the new arrangement of the earls of Richmond). 
Some of this revision was due to Doubleday, some to White, but in 
every case their discussions had led to complete agreement. 

The second part of volume xii contains the articles from Tracton to 
Zouche, and twelve appendices, followed by a list of the appendices 
contained in volumes i to xii, part i. Of the twelve appendices in this 
last volume, A (on the Norman earls of Warwick) was contributed by the 
late L. C. Loyd, B (on the origin of Eustace FitzJohn, the ancestor by his 
first wife of the second line of Vescy) was contributed by Sir Charles 
Clay, H (on the alleged attainder of the duke of Berwick upon Tweed 
in 1695) was contributed by Anthony R. Wagner, Richmond Herald. 
J (on the Princes in the Tower) and K (on problems of the Bayeux 
Tapestry) are the work of G. H. White, and four others are by the assistant 
editor, R. S. Lea. The late F. S. Shenton contributed Appendix F on 
peers and sons of peers who have won the Victoria Cross. These appen- 
dices give a good idea of the learned help which the editors of the 
Complete Peerage have received throughout its fifty years progress. 

It remains to call attention to a few characteristic points of interest 


1Op. cit., pp. 19-21. 2 Op. cit., p. 29. 
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in this last volume. The earldom of Tyrconnel in various families seems 
to have become extinct four times between 1603 and 1853. The history 
of the earldom of Tyrone (pp. 129-47 and Appendix C) is even more 
complicated. Such long and complicated successions, especially when 
held by one or more re/ated families, have sometimes to be enlightened 
by a genealogical table: the barony of Vaux of Harrowden (Co. North- 
ampton), 1523 to the present day, which possibly followed two earlier 
centuries of tenants and knights of the same family, is a good example 
(pp. 216-30, table on p. 228). Another table is given (p. 514) in the 
course of the story of the succession to the barony of Wentworth (pp. 
497-516). Much of the peerage law of succession is brought to light in 
this story, as it is also during the long history, in several families, of the 
earldom of Warwick (pp. 357-419; for the creation of November 1759 
in favour of Francis (Greville) Earl Brooke of Warwick Castle, see under 
Brooke). This is one of the most informing articles in the volume. 
Other long and complicated successions are unravelled in the article 
(pp. 654-82) on Willougby or Willougby de Eresby, with a ‘ tabular 
pedigree showing the relationship of the four branches of the family of 
Willoughby, on whom (1313, 1491, 1547 and 1762) peerages were con- 
ferred’ (p. 672), and in the succeeding articles (pp. 683-717) on 
Willougby de Broke and Willougby of Parham. The interplay be- 
tween the barony of Willougby and the title of duke (1690), and now earl 
of Ancaster (1892) and the ‘ disastrous decision’ of 1781 which split, 
the office of Lord Great Chamberlain (pp. 679-82 passim) require careful 
attention. Other examples might be given of the learning which prevails 
throughout this volume, but I must be satisfied by a reference to the 
history of the Breton family of Zouche (1153-1299), the true origin of 
which was first deduced apparently by R. E. Chester Waters, whose letter 
to G. E. C. on the subject is printed in the first edition of this work (see 
Pp. 930-36, especially 930, note a, in this volume), and to the long accounts 
of the families and baronies of Zouche of Haryngworth (Co. Northants) 
and Zouche of Richard’s Castle or of Mortimer or of Ashby (pp. 937-61) 
with a tabular pedigree of the former from the end of the sixteenth 
century to 1807 (p. 953). 

Editorial scepticism about the strict, though fanciful, principles of 
British peerage law has fortunately not prevented the inclusion, in virtue 
of this law, of much good history. Thus we have a full account of the 
Ughtred family of Scarborough from 1253 to 1601 (pp. 157-66), although 
its claim to a barony appears to rest on writs summoning Thomas 
Ughtred (1292-1365) to parliament between 1344 and 1364. The article 
ends impatiently; ‘ on the death of Dorothy Ughtred (1601 ?) the peerage 
supposed to have been created by the writ of 1344, according to modern 
doctrine, would have passed to the grandson and heir, Marmaduke 
Constable . . . who was aged 8 at his father’s death. . . . It seems 
needless, however, to pursue the further descent of this imaginary Barony.’ 
Again, we are told that the first Lord Wentworth, created a peer in 1529, 
though whether by writ or patent or even par parole is unknown, was 
“of course quite unconscious ’, as were his predecessors and successors, 
of his dignity ‘ according to modern doctrine ’, as Lord le Despenser of 
Nettlestead, Suffolk. He was de jure sixth lord, and the dignity has 
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descended de jure with the barony of Wentworth until the present day 
(p. 497, note b, and the entry in vol. iv, sab Despenser created by writ 
1387). Or, again, the reader is invited to consider the complications 
which might arise if the marquess of Abergavenny were to seek for the 
revision of the attainder which extinguished the earldom of Westmoreland 
in 1571 (pp. 559, 565 and noted.). But the best illustration in this volume 
of the difference between law and history is Mr. R. S. Lea’s Appendix D 
on the creation by patent in 1543-4 of the barony of Wharton for Sir 
Thomas Wharton, the victor of Solway Moss, with remainder to heirs 
male of the body, on its historical extinction on the death, without such 
heirs, of the sixth baron, the duke of Wharton, in 1731, and on the 
determination in 1915 of its alleged abeyance in 1731, on the grounds that 
the original creation had been made by a writ of summons. It was this 
kind of thing which produced the pungent comments of Round and the 
protests of Doubleday. A useful note (p. 238) at the end of the article on 
Vavasour explains the present condition of the law of peerage and of the 
words dormant, extinct and in abeyance. A good historical article on 
the family of Wake (pp. 295-305) illustrates the working of the law in 
the case of a barony which, according to modern doctrine, dated from 
1295, was attached to an earldom, and after the earldom became ex- 
tinct in 1408 fell into abeyance between the last earl’s six sisters or their 
representatives. 

To conclude, and rather at random, a few isolated notes may be set 
out to give some idea of the more casual riches of this book. The fourth 
earl of Ulster, William de Burgh, was murdered on 6 June 1333, aged 
twenty, at Le Ford, now Belfast—a murder, says a note (p. 179) ‘which 
may fairly be said to mark the close of an epoch—that of 160 years of 
Norman rule in Ireland’. The challenge that the marriage of William 
de Muntchesny was invalid ‘ apparently on the ground that it took place 
at the church door’ (p. 255, note g) raised an interesting point of law 
and might have had serious effects upon the succession to the lands of 
Hugh de Vere, though not to the first and last supposed barony of Vere 
(1299 to 1319?). Sir Horace Vere, first and last Baron Vere of Tilbury 
(1625-35) and his brother Francis deserve to be remembered as great 
Englishmen, if the eulogies of Sir C. R. Markham and others are to be 
trusted (p. 259, note). On page 367, note d, a confusion between Mauduit 
(maleductus—the dunce), Mauconduit, and Maudit (maledictus—the 
accursed) is exposed in connection with the succession of the eighth earl 
of Warwick in 1262-3, the first of the ancient family of Malduith or 
Mauduit (of Hartley Mauduitt in Hampshire) to succeed to this earldom. 
Much is said in the Complete Peerage about the claims, rights and successions 
of women, and it is worth while to note that the first holder of the earldom 
of Winchilsea was a woman, so created on 12 July 1628 (p. 775): so began 
the long succession to this earldom of the family of Finch or Finch-Hatton, 
which still flourishes (pp. 775-91). The barony of Wrothesley dates 
only from 1838, but the present lord ‘ is 23rd in descent from Simon, who 
was enfeoffed in the manor of Wrothesley (Co. Stafford) circa 1164, from 
which period the manor has descended in a direct line from father to son 
in every generation ’ (p. 869, note a). In striking contrast to this article 
is the single entry about Walter de Wigton, of the ancient Cumberland 
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family of Wigton and Melmerby, who owes his admission to this volume 
because he was summoned to attend the assembly at Shrewsbury in 1283 
(pp. 872-3). Finally, four prominent men with the same name, William 
le Zouche, who lived in the first half of the fourteenth century, are dis- 
tinguished from each other on page 939, note 1. ‘ Their names’, we 
are told, ‘ are often lumped together in indexes; indeed, a note in the 
Record edition of Parliamentary Writs (ii. 1647) baldly states that “ the 
appropriation of these entries to Zouche of Haringworth or Zouche of 
Ashby, etc. or otherwise must be left to the discretion of the reader ”’ ’. 

Some years ago, at the instance of Lord Nuffield, volume xiii was 
prepared, in anticipation of the conclusion of The Complete Peerage, to 
deal with recent creations. If financial resources permit, the Trustees 
‘ propose to print a final and comparatively slender volume as Volume 
XIV, giving a list of all peerages created since 1938. . . . This volume 
would include the corrigenda and certain addenda which have accumulated 
since Volume I was published in 1910’. In the meantime we renew our 
congratulations to Mr. White, Dr. I. J. Sanders and Mr. R. S. Lea and their 
helpers on the completion of a great historical achievement. 


Oxford F. M. PowickeE 


Le Jubilé de Saint Thomas Becket. By RAYMONDE ForREVILLE. (Biblio- 
théque générale de l’Ecole pratique des Hautes-Etudes; Paris, 
S.E.U.P.E.N., 1958.) 


Mute. ForEvILLE has now for twenty years or more devoted herself to 
the ecclesiastical history of England in the reign of Henry II, and in 
particular to the career of Archbishop Thomas Becket. In the present 
work she is concerned with what in lives of the saints is termed gloria 
posthuma, and specifically with the celebrations which attended the transla- 
tion of the body of the saint to its permanent shrine at Canterbury in 
1220, and the recurring observance of a ‘jubilee’ at intervals of fifty 
years until the Reformation. She has given us a study dense in matter 
and full of details valuable to the historian of Canterbury and of English 
ecclesiastical history, which also illuminates a little-known chapter in the 
history of indulgences. 

The translation, long delayed by the political and religious situation in 
England, took place significantly on 7 July 1220, fifty years after the 
martyrdom. It was organized by Archbishop Langton, theologian, 
biblical scholar and ex-curialist, who preached on the occasion (Migne, 
P.L. cxc. 407 ff.) and composed the office, of which fragments remain in 
the Canterbury ‘ Burnt Breviary ’ which was the archetype of the offices 
in the Breviary of Salisbury (ed. Procter and Wordsworth) and other 
cathedrals, and there is evidence that he obtained some kind of quite 
special indulgence from Honorius III, though whether a bull was issued, 
or the indulgence accorded viva voce, remains uncertain. The twelfth 
century had seen a great popular and canonistic development in the 
doctrine and practice of indulgences, largely owing to the ‘ plenary’ 
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remission issued to crusaders which, by reason of the spiritual joy 
(jubilus, jubilaeus) attendant upon it, became ultimately known as a 
‘jubilee’ or ‘season of joy’. The desire of the faithful for such in- 
dulgences appears in the institution of the Porziuncola pardon (regarding 
which a similar uncertainty of documents exists), and early in the thirteenth 
century the papacy found it desirable to restrict the granting of large or 
unspecified indulgences by bishops, and to discontinue previous papal 
grants of such kinds outside Rome. The Canterbury tradition remained, 
however, though little is known of what happened in 1270 and 1320; 
Mlle. Foreville considers that two versions of the story existed, which 
ultimately merged: the one asserting an altogether extraordinary in- 
dulgence granted in perpetuity by Honorius III, the other of a plenary 
indulgence attached from time to time to a recurrent jubilee at fifty-year 
intervals. Unfortunately for the monks, they were unable to produce 
any certainly genuine papal documents in support of their claims. In 
1420 a jubilee was solemnly proclaimed, but as the reigning pope Martin V 
had refused a new grant, it was based upon the alleged grant of Honorius 
III, and a tract for the times, setting out the doctrine of indulgences in 
general and the history of the jubilee in particular, was composed at 
Christ Church in 1421. 

This tract, which Mlle. Foreville prints with full and valuable 
notation (pp. 115-60) and which she attributes to Richard Godmersham, 
sometime warden of Canterbury College and later penitentiary at 
Christ Church, is the chief authority for the earlier history of the 
jubilee. Meanwhile the Curia reacted strongly against the flood of 
indulgences issued to churches outside Rome during the Great Schism, 
and though this severity was later relaxed, there was considerable appre- 
hension at Canterbury as the next year of jubilee approached. In 1469 
William Selling and Reginald Goldstone were sent out to Rome, with the 
support of Archbishop Bourchier, and after negotiation secured a bull 
giving a plenary indulgence on the feasts of the Assumption and Nativity 
of the Blessed Virgin and the feast of St. Michael. This curious indult, 
in Mlle. Foreville’s opinion, may represent a kind of bridge between the 
two feasts of St. Thomas (July and December) for which the pope may 
have given an indulgence viva voce while refusing the request for a year of 
jubilee. A cloud also covers the events of 1520, though here again there 
is evidence that some sort of jubilee was kept. 

This book, with its prolific annotation, its piéces justificatives, its illus- 
trations and its fund of Canterbury lore to which Dr. W. G. Urry and 
others have contributed, is more important than its title-page might 
suggest and should find a place in all collections of books on English 
medieval church history. As to details, we may note (p. 4, n. 1) Innocent 
III referring to his pilgrimage to Canterbury as a student; the Augustinian 
friar Thomas Tynwith preaching at the jubilee of 1420 with an eye on 
Lollard heresy (pp. 17-18) and the judgment that the Roman jubilee of 
1300 was the first official promulgation of a plenary indulgence for all 
comers. The note 6 on page 39, in which Prior Chillenden is said to 
have introduced ‘ le premier style flamboyant ’ in England is both verbally 
and historically questionable. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge M. D. KNowLes 
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Early Franciscan Government. By Rosatinp B. Brooke. (London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1959. 40s.) 


THE text of this book might well have been brother Giles’s greeting to 
blessed John of Parma on his election as Minister General in 1247, ‘ Well 
and opportunely have you come but you have come late’. The dilemma 
which faced the Franciscans once the order became popular and spread 
beyond Italy and which was eventually to lead to conflict and schism was 
how to reconcile its founder’s ideal of living the gospel and edifying one’s 
fellow Christian by word and example with an organization necessary to 
control some thousands of friars of very different temperaments and 
capacities scattered throughout Christendom and including missionaries 
in Syria andelsewhere. Moreover, the need of the Church in the thirteenth 
century was for a band of devoted and highly intelligent men to combat 
heresy and give the Christian laity the religious formation they required, 
in short for an order like the Dominicans, but unfortunately for the 
future history of the Friars Minor many learned and excellent men with a 
capacity for leadership were attracted to the Franciscan order. Thus, 
in the words of the author of this book, the Franciscans at the time of the 
death of their founder ‘ had to decide whether they were to be a light 
revealing the gospel truth, or were they to be as water which cleanses but 
at the cost of its own purity’ (p. 123). The choice was not made easier 
by the divergence of views which had already shown itself during St. 
Francis’s lifetime, and by his own temperament, which was that of a poet 
and not an organizer, and by the illness which caused him to live in 
semi-retirement curing the last years of his life. By 1260, the end of the 
period covered by this book, the Friar Minor had become ‘a large 
efficient and powerful organization composed predominantly of clerks and 
learned men’ (p. 4). A history of this development written objectively 
without bias and emotionalism and with a sense of historical perspective 
has long been desirable and this has now been supplied. 

The first part of the book is devoted mainly to the subject of brother 
Elias, whom the author makes no attempt to whitewash, beyond pointing 
out that his memory has been blackened by the Spirituals owing to his 
disgrace and apostasy and that many of the stories they give are without 
historical foundation and have been too readily accepted by Sabatier and 
Lempp. On the other hand she accepts as substantially correct the 
accounts of his generalship and the circumstances which brought about 
his downfall in 1239 given by Jordan of Giano and Eccleston, both of 
whom were in a position to know the facts, the first as one of the leaders 
of the revolt, and the second as a member of the English province to 
which Haymo of Faversham, the chief architect of his deposition, had 
originally belonged. Until his election in 1232 as the candidate of the lay 
element in the order and as the result of a reaction against the clerical and 
official one represented by the former general John Parenti Elias was 
admired and respected even by people like St. Clare as ‘the man St. 
Francis knew and loved’ depicted in I Celano. A layman himself but 
one who recognized the need of learning and was a persona grata with 
Gregory IX who also venerated St. Francis’s memory, he seemed at the 
time of his election to be the man most capable of reconciling the divergent 
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tendencies in the order. According to Mrs. Brooke his contribution to 
future developments was the negative one of a missed opportunity. 
The deterioration in his character when in office, in particular his lux- 
urious and wordly life, his arrogance and rather childish and wayward 
autocracy rightly antagonized the provincial ministers, who were generally 
members of the clerical party and their successful revolt gave them the 
chance of reorganizing the order in accordance with their own ideal. 

The effects of the triumph of the clerical party are the theme of the 
second part of the book. Their aim was naturally to prevent a recurrence 
of the situation which had caused the crisis of 1239, and Salimbene men- 
tions the innumerable statutes enacted by the Chapter General held that 
year. These and the modification made in 1242 no longer survive 
because at the Chapter of Narbonne in 1260 it was determined that a 
revised version of the constitutions should be drawn up after which all 
earlier ones, were to be destroyed. Mrs. Brooke has therefore had to 
reconstruct them from the evidence of contemporary chronicles and 
interpretations of the rule such as the Expositio Quatuor Magistrorum and 
the Expositio of Hugh Digne, and the papal bulls of the period. The 
relations between the heads of the two great mendicant orders were close 
in the mid-thirteenth century and the influence of the Dominican con- 
stitution is reflected in the attempt made in 1239 to subject||the ministers 
to capitular control and make every office elective. In 1242 the experi- 
ment of a chapter of diffinitors was abandoned and the ministers re- 
covered a certain measure of initiative. The real triumph of the learned 
and clerical element was in the exclusion of the lay friars from any share 
in the government of the order, and its position was consolidated by the 
decree limiting admission except in particular circumstances to ‘ clerks 
already competently instructed in grammar and logic’. The description 
of the constitutional changes is enlivened by excellent portraits of the 
contemporary ministers general, Albert of Pisa, Haymo of Faversham, and 
John of Parma. Except for the short generalship of Crescentius of Iesi 
(1244-7) there was on the whole a continuity of policy which was not 
broken by the enforced resignation of John of Parma in 1257, for in 
spite of his love of poverty and his Joachism he was ‘ an academic ’ who 
put down the ‘ singularities ’ of the Zealots with the same energy as he 
resisted any modification in the rule of poverty not necessitated by the 
pastoral work of the order. 

The author admits with regret that the survival of the original ideal 
was an impossibility, and that its abandonment was due to circumstances 
as much as to the policy of any particular group. Her scholarly account 
of the first critical stage in the history of the Franciscans is enlivened by a 
quiet humour, of which her comment on the scene at Fonte Colombo when 
Elias and the ministers protested against the over-strictness of the rule 
St. Francis was composing is a good instance. ‘St. Francis when he 
heard it invoked the Deity, and Christ answered audibly that the Rule 
was His, and He wished it kept to the letter and without gloss. There- 
upon the saint cried out in triumph and more amenable than the witches 
in Macbeth offered to play the record again.’ (pp. 88-9). A long-playing 
record which continued the story to include the so-called Bonaventuran 
compromise which Olivi and the more moderate Spirituals would have 
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accepted and the reasons for its failure would have made this excellent 
book even more valuable. 


University of Hull Decma L. Doure 







The Victoria History of the Counties of England: A History of the County of 
Cambridge and the Isle of Ely. Vol. iii: The City and University of 
Cambridge. Edited by J. P. C. Roacn. (London: O.U.P. for 
Institute of Historical Research, 1959. 7 guineas.) 





Five years after the publication of the Victoria County History volume on 
the University of Oxford the counterpart for Cambridge arrives to 
complete a handsome pair of reference works. The universities are 
treated according to the same scale and pattern, but the Cambridge book 
is augmented by a 150-page account of the city of Cambridge, mostly 
written by Professor Helen Cam. The essay on the University of 
Cambridge is by the editor of the volume, Dr. J. P. C. Roach. The 
collegiate bodies, twenty-one to Oxford’s thirty-two at the times of 
writing, are treated by various hands. There are a few subsidiary articles 
by others, of which that on the University Archives by Mr. Christopher 
Elrington may be singled out as a model of concise yet interesting 
composition. 

The old banality about the home of lost causes seems never to have 
stimulated the converse speculation that Cambridge has ridden high on 
victorious epochs. To an Oxford age ending in the taint of Lollardy 
succeeded the first great age of Cambridge spiritual and intellectual life, 
that Cantabrigia mutata, detesting the ‘ chill subtleties which make more 
for disputation than for piety’. Begun, perhaps, in Byngham’s statutes 
for God’s House which ordered the study of the poets and orators of 
antiquity, the creative spirit moved through to the Cambridge of Erasmus, 
Fisher, Bilney, Latimer and the rest; thence, as the appeal to experience, 
to Milton’s attack on fruitless and joyless studies, and his call for history, 
geography, politics, the physical and biological sciences. In the mid- 
nineteenth century, when a new Oxford taint, that of Tractarianism, 
offended Evangelical nostrils, young men from such households tended 
to opt for the Cambridge where great changes were again in the making. 
Thence the university passed into the age of ‘ quiet good sense’, the 
new triposes, the dissolution of religious orthodoxy, the extension of 
university education. 

Without tying ages of creative change dogmatically to those of price- 
revolution, it may likewise be remarked how the city flourished and grew 
in the later twelfth and earlier thirteenth centuries, during what Lord 
Beveridge described as ‘one of the most violent price-revolutions in 
English history, comparable in speed with that of the sixteenth century ’; 
and again in the sixteenth and the later nineteenth centuries it is noticeable 
how the university generated new life and attracted many of what the 
author calls, almost as a term of art, ‘ the best men ’. 

It is easier to suggest such broad developments in a review than to 
pursue them in detail in a work like the Victoria County History which 
requires of its authors attention to a fairly set pattern of topics. This 
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compartmentalism is somewhat felt in the portion on the city, with its 
sections on Medieval History, Modern History, Constitutional History, 
Economic History, and so on. It must have been exceedingly difficult 
to decide how to arrange the material between the divisions, and inevitably 
the reader is puzzled to find that ‘ Economic History ” chiefly considers 
commodities, while the good accounts of Roger of Harlestone, that 
fourteenth-century nouveau riche, and the Revolt of 1381 take their place 
in ‘ Medieval History ’, divorced again from the discussions of the Firma 
Burgi and the later medieval town oligarchy, which are included with other 
matters under ‘Constitutional History’. Nevertheless, this careful 
chapter on the city gives an excellent account of the growth of borough 
liberties (first granted by writ, not charter) through to the administration 
of modern times, noting the modelling of the Cambridge charter of 1268 
on the Oxford one of 1255, and the influence of the customs of Norwich. 
The city of Cambridge had its own history of conflict with the university, 
which became acute in the later fourteenth century and long and fierce 
under Elizabeth I, reopening in the nineteenth century ‘ with all the 
hostility and resentment that obsolete privilege and injured amour propre 
can arouse ’. 

The editor has imposed a more unitary chronological pattern upon 
his account cf the university. Were it not for the friars and the modern 
scholars who have studied them, the few pages between the legends of 
origin and the fifteenth century would be slight indeed. This must be 
largely blamed, it seems, on such as that old woman who in 1381 tossed 
the parchment ashes to the winds crying ‘ Away with the learning of the 
clerks’. Had the publication of this volume by some chance been 
delayed, the author might have had the benefit of using the thirteenth- 
century Cambridge statutes recently discovered in Rome and soon to be 
printed. But the narrative swells out in its passage through the Age of 
Newton and Bentley to the Age of Reform and the Modern University. 
The most recent period necessarily becomes more annalistic in character, 
though two major developments emerge clearly: the great growth of 
the graduate population, and the fading distinction between rich and poor 
undergraduates. 

The section on the colleges was written over a long period by different 
people with differing materials and capacities, and is not surprisingly 
uneven. But the editors have worked skilfully in bringing these articles 
into order, and the section as a whole is doubly welcome: for providing 
a compendious account of individual foundations in place of Rashdall’s 
series of tiny notices; and for giving a sharper insight into Cambridge, 
and indeed national, controversies than could in so ‘ strict constructionist ’ 
a university be afforded by a university history alone. Readers of Dr. 
Porter’s book on Tudor Cambridge, for example, will appreciate the 
special importance of such societies as St. John’s, Christ’s and Emmanuel 
in the ebb and flow of English opinion. For the colleges themselves 
were the scenes of leading opinions’ interplay and change, not mere 
microcosms of some larger life. It would not be invidious to single out 
Mr. Miller’s piece on St. John’s for the sense of momentum and humanity 
it brings to the standard-pattern article. 

Many of the illustrations have an occasional character, like snapshots 
in a family album: the May Races in 1871, undergraduates at cricket on 
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Parker’s Piece in 1842, a vicious Rowlandson scene of the University 
Library in 1800. But it would be an austere student who could derive no 
interest from the Newnham group (1874) juxtaposed with a shot of the 
first night in hall at New Hall, on 6 October 1954. 

When the history of the university has been read and amplified by 
some of the excellent college histories, a certain dominant impression is 
left. It is of a continuing society which commands admiration not 
unmixed with nostalgia. Such a society is difficult to describe without 
the appearance of mere sentiment for past modes of life, or useless defiance 
towards new times and different people. Perhaps long residence fashioned 
it, or celibacy, or endowed access to leisure, or even smallness. But time 
and again the history of a Cambridge epoch is that of a circle of neighbours 
to whom questions of study and university affairs and the pursuit of 
ultimate truths were matters of daily and equal debate. Great men 
attracted others—Fisher, Simeon, Rutherford—but the society, like all 
real centres of learning, whether at the Academy or Chartres or Cambridge, 
and even when torn by dissension, was essentially a familiar one, greatly 
removed from the cold and fleeting converse of certain modern institutions 
with their lay managers and their vast hierarchies of ‘ staff’, employed to 
teach. Dr. Roach writes that ‘a university flourishes because of the 
springs of life within itself, and not because of paper constitutions imposed 


upon it by outside authority’. But a residual doubt is left whether this 
is the whole truth. 


Bedford College, London F. R. H. Du Boutay 







Select Cases in the Court of King’s Bench under Edward III. Edited by 
G. O. Saytes. Vol.v. (Selden Society Publications Ixxvi, London; 
Quaritch, for the Society, 1958. £3 13s. 6d.) 


Ir is gratifying to have this volume so soon after its predecessor, which 
covered the reign of Edward II, and was published in 1957. This 
instalment takes the selections down to the year 1340. Developments 
in jurisdiction and in record-keeping having been dealt with in the 
previous volume, the introduction concerns itself with matters of 
wider chronological range, some of which have been held in storage, 
as it were, since 1272. The most important of these concern the legal 
representatives of the Crown, i.e. the king’s attorneys and king’s ser- 
jeants. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the amount of myth and error 
which has prevailed in this region of legal antiquities. The lists of names 
in Dugdale’s Origines Juridiciales have misled generations of biographers 
down to the compilers of the Dictionary of National Biography, and modern 
works on the serjeants have rashly read back the conditions of their own 
day to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In consequence we know 
hardly anything about the identity of a group of men which was indis- 
pensable to the working of the courts, and which included the majority 
of the future occupants of the bench. In providing lists of the king’s 
attorneys and king’s serjeants which are firmly based on the Liberate 
Rolls, Dr. Sayles has gathered the material for a chapter of that little 
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Handbook of Legal Chronology which will one day be compiled, and which 
will depend so substantially on his own researches. Pages xxix-li of 
the introduction comment on his statistics, and assemble all the facts that 
we are likely to know for a long time about the work of the attorneys 
and serjeants (whether the king’s or not). It is not his fault if there are 
still some impenetrable problems left behind. So complicated and elusive 
a story cannot be summarized here, but we may note that Dr. Sayles 
finds the origin of the king’s serjeants-at-law in the Placita de Quo Warranto 
which began under Edward I and demanded ‘ skilled and practised hands ’ 
to conduct the royal cases in the eyres. Because of this ad hoc origin it 
was not until 1315 that the serjeantcy was a permanent salaried office 
in the central courts of law.! The study of the king’s legal representa- 
tives leads naturally to an important discussion of the misnamed ‘ con- 
trolment rolls’ which.from 3 Edward III provide us with specimens of 
the working memoranda of the king’s attorney, and are even today not 
to be despised as a short cut to the finding of cases in the labyrinth of the 
king’s bench plea rolls. Another section of the introduction is con- 
cerned with the shadowy officials of the king’s bench: the clerks (a 
score or so of them at any one time during this period, many with years 
of experience in office) the marshal, the criers, the keeper of the writs and 
rolls. It is clear that some of these posts were much sought after, and 
the singular fact emerges that the right of appointing the chief crier 
rested at one stage with a woman who had obtained it from Edward II 
as recompense for surrendering her claims on the royal debts due to her 
late husband. It is easy to see that in such circumstances the adminis- 
tration of the court’s affairs might be both corrupt and inefficient. It 
is hardly surprising that in 1342 ninety-one persons were found to have 
escaped from the marshalsea prison. And in a number of places Dr. 
Sayles stresses the opportunities which the officials had to make personal 
profits from their office. 

Legal and constitutional historians will find an important contribution 
to the thorny problem of the growth of Equity in the final section of the 
introduction, in which Dr. Sayles argues that ‘ what have been accepted 
as the distinguishing features of chancery jurisdiction in Equity are all 
to be found in the practice of the courts of common law’. The many 
examples which he cites, mainly from unpublished documents, give great 
force to his argument, and whatever may be thought of the question 
at issue, there is no doubt that he is right in urging that the early history 
of Equity must be sought in /ega/ records, and moreover in the records of 
every one of the royal courts. This is a big task, but surely the prescription 
is the obvious one if we are to hope for any progress in this obscure field. 

Attention should be drawn to the thirty-seven pages of illustrative 
documents which precede the cases, drawn from the Ancient Petitions 
and Correspondence, as well as from legal records. As was the case 
with Dr. Sayles’s volumes on Edward I, they form a subsidiary collection 
of importance to everyone who works on this period. May one suggest 


1 Dr. Sayles boldly dismisses the famous writ ordering William de Herle to take up 
the status of a serjeant in 1315 as an invention of Coke, and he will earn the gratitude 
thereby of all those who have found the subject difficult enough without having to 
reckon with that strange document! Surely there can be little doubt that he is right. 
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to the authorities of the Public Record Office that it would be a service 
to all students of the early fourteenth century if references to this Appendix 
could be placed in the card index of published records as soon as possible ? 
On the cases themselves we have not space to comment, except to draw 
attention to the new information about the alleged treasonable negotia- 
tions between archbishop Melton and the earl of Mar in 1329 (pp. 43 ff.). 
But there are many which have more than a narrowly legal interest. 
If Dr. Sayles had had no cause to think of the printer’s bill he could have 
had much to say about them. As it is, the reader must pursue his special 
interests for himself; but the Index Rerum will signpost the way for him 
uncommonly well. 


University of Glasgow E. L. G. Stones 






Philanthropy in England 1480-1660. 


By W. K. Jorpan. (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1950. 42s.) 





THE social ethos of post-Reformation society, and especially the mercan- 
tile part of it, has been much discussed in the last forty years. Few 
archetypes are so well established in the popular imagination as the 
Puritan merchant seeking proof of God’s favour in worldly success, and 
enabled by an ingenious casuistry to turn a deaf ear to the voice of social 
conscience. Yet the orthodoxy has been built on dubious evidence, 
much of it literary or second-hand. Professor Jordan has turned the 
pyramid of judgment round. It now stands, not on its point, but on a 
massive base of witness, meticulously assembled and analysed. The 
effect may without exaggeration be called revolutionary, even though, 
like most revolutions, this one has been anticipated, more or less intu- 
itively, by other scholars. 

In order to trace the origins and determine the character of the 
philanthropic urge in his period, Dr. Jordan has noted every recorded 
gift or bequest made to charities in a group of ten counties. These 
contained about one-third of the population and about half the disposable 
wealth of the kingdom. His main finding is that the medieval system 
of alms administered by the monks (‘ casual and ineffective in its inci- 
dence”) was replaced by a positive attack on the central problem of 
poverty, and that this attack was led and inspired by the merchants and 
the middling gentry. Their private initiative represented the main 
constructive social effort of the times, to which government legislation 
merely gave supplementary support. 

Few will differ from the contention that the problem of poverty was 
the central social question of the day. Its origins, in an age virtually 
innocent of statistical knowledge, must remain to a large extent conjec- 
tural. Dr. Jordan does not entirely jettison older explanations of the 
trouble—the caprice of new commercial methods, for example. But he 
lays most emphasis on the general increase of population—a 40 per cent. 
tise between 1500 and 1600, followed by a 30 per cent. rise from 1600 
to 1640. ‘ The simple fact is that there was a substantial labour surplus, 
both rural and urban, during almost the whole of our period’ (p. 63). 
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His conclusion that the urban problem was the more grievous may be 
correct, though it appears to rest on the assumption that ‘ industry ’ was 
an urban activity, which as yet was far from true. 

The new benefactors were urged on by ‘the great and angry 
preachers ’ of the early Reformation. Men like Thomas Starkey, Henry 
Brinkelow, Thomas Becon and many others had much to do with a new 
vision of the social and economic order, arguing that ignorance, papistry 
and poverty were linked evils. From the mid-sixteenth century to the 
Civil War, Protestant theorists hammered home the doctrine that there 
was no inherent virtue in poverty. It was, on the contrary, an evil to be 
fought and extirpated. As Professor Jordan points out, they were less 
troubled than one might expect by the possible conflict with Calvinist 
orthodoxy in the matter of good works. While we have had enough 
uncharitable interpretations of the Puritan attitude, it may be thought 
that Dr. Jordan hardly deals adequately with the non-idealistic motives 
behind merchant charity. It does no discredit to the donors to admit 
that their motives, like most human motives, were mixed. Equating 
their own welfare with that of the nation, they saw that the betterment of 
the poor might contribute to both. Hence an important chapter in the 
history of what has been called ‘ mercantilist ’ thought, in which many 
elements other than piety and idealism were mingled. 

The confluence of social need and Christian conscience produced a 
steady growth of secularized charity. From about 1550 ‘the care of 
the poor became the central social preoccupation’ (p. 255). Some 
35,000 donors contributed in the whole period some £3 million 
for charitable purposes. The process was not evenly distributed in 
time or place. The curve of giving rises most spectacularly between 
1600 and 1640, and Yorkshire, Middlesex, and Kent gave on a more 
generous scale than the rest. Nearly two-thirds of the total came from 
benefactors in London and Bristol, underlining the predominantly 
mercantile origins of these charities. Table X (p. 384) shows that the 
merchants’ gifts (roughly {1.4 millions) were about eight times those of 
the gentry and more than ten times those of the nobility. It was the 
merchants and greater gentry who adjusted their giving most swiftly to 
the social needs of the age and gave a lead towards extra-parochial charities. 
Social rehabilitation—apprenticeships and positive training in useful 
skills—were a growing theme after about 1590. Nor did the charitable 
urge slacken under the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 

Apart from minor accidents (Mr. Turnbull’s studies of Hartlib are 
apparently overlooked, p. 213, n. 2, and the loss of export markets in 
1620 seems to be exaggerated, p. 69)—Dr. Jordan handles his formidable 
materials with a sure touch. There will, inevitably, be controversy over 
one decision made by him. He has not adjusted his data for price changes 
and he explains that, given the difficulties of establishing a price index 
valid over a long period of social change and widely differing local con- 
ditions, he does not believe such adjustment to be profitable or feasible. 
One sympathizes with his suspicion of the ‘hypnotic effects’ of the 
apparatus of the price historians. But need the baby be thrown out so 
brutally with the bath water? Would not the prices of those com- 
modities used in poor relief in a specific area, e.g. bread, fuel, cloth in 
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London—yield some useful, if limited, impressions of the real aggregate 
of giving? There remains, of course, a strong support for Dr. Jordan’s 
decision in a quite different consideration which he does not mention. 
A general price index, even if it were feasible, would not help to establish 
the degree of sacrifice imposed upon donors of different classes and occupa- 
tions by their charitable donations. The steepest rise in donations came 
at a time when the price rise was levelling off, and some prices were 
falling. But what was happening to profits? When assessing the 
significance of this peak-period of charity, it is worth remembering that 
it included at least three major depressions in trade. Is it, then, reasonable 
to assume that in some cases larger gifts came out of smaller profits ? 

A study so thorough and meticulous inevitably tempts the reader 
into the paths of Oliver Twist. The donors, says Dr. Jordan, were a 
small class. How small? And how many merchants were there by 
comparison with, say, the upper and lower gentry? What, in fact, was 
the per capita figure of giving? Perhaps this will be touched on in a 
later volume. Another point, this time of emphasis, should be men- 
tioned. Dr. Jordan has, unquestionably, redressed an historical injustice 
in the matter of mercantile charity. But.the merchants benefit in some 
degree at the expense of the nobility and gentry. May this not cloak 
another injustice? The possession of land, manorial rights and an 
assured, traditional place in the social hierarchy conferred opportunities 
for informal and unrecorded charity by the lord and his lady not open to 
the merchant. They are, naturally, not susceptible to measurement; 
but should they not be allowed for if we are to compare the philanthropy 
of class and class ? 

There remains, as the reviewer pointed out last year in another place, 
one important and comprehensive source of evidence on charitable 
trusts which has never been systematically analysed: the parish returns 
required under Gilbert’s Act of 1782, which record all charities for this, 
as well as earlier and later periods, and for the whole of England and Wales. 
In general, the reviewer believes that an extended analysis of the returns 
would confirm Dr. Jordan’s conclusions. Certainly a preliminary sur- 
vey does so. It would also serve as a valuable additional check, revealing, 
incidentally, more areas of special interest (like Suffolk) which are not 
included in Dr. Jordan’s study. 

Although its base is statistical, this is a book rich in feeling and 
imagination. If, in its enthusiasm, it is occasionally repetitive, it is a 
fault easy to excuse in a study that corrects so many fallacies and rewrites 
so much social history. Yet it is not polemical or controversial. The 
author’s method is not to joust, but to record what he has found and 
interpret it as far as he can. There are few corners of the English scene 
which his work will not illuminate. 


Jesus College, Cambridge CHARLES WILSON 


Propaganda e Pensiero Politico in Francia durante le Guerre di Religione, i 
(1ys9-1572). By Virrorto pe Caprariis. (Naples: Edizioni 
Scientifiche Italiane, 1959.) 


TEN years ago, the author explains in his Preface, he embarked on a study 
of the thought of Jean Bodin, but he soon came to realize that it could 
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not be understood apart from the ‘ grande dibattito culturale ’ which was 
going on in France in Bodin’s time. So he was led on to the study of 
Bodin’s contemporaries and predecessors, both catholic and protestant: 
the development by Loys Le Roy and du Haillan of Seyssel’s constitu- 
tional theories, Charondas le Caron’s thesis that the French was a mixed 
monarchy, the anti-romanist propaganda (in a legal as well as the religious 
sense) of Hotman, and the attempted revival by Pasquier of supposedly 
ancient national traditions. ‘The volume before us, which covers the 
period from the accession of Francis II to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
includes a study of Bodin’s early work, the Methodus ad facilem historiarum 
cognitionem, but his more famous Six livres de la République still remains to 
be dealt with ina future volume. So indeed do the most generally known 
works of the other political writers on both sides in the religious wars; 
but the themes they developed were clearly anticipated in the polemical 
literature of this preceding period. 

This first volume is divided into three parts. In the first, which covers 
the period down to the conference at Bayonne, the author discusses the 
origins of Huguenot political thought, including the teaching of Calvin 
himself, the publications connected with the meetings of the Estates at 
Orleans and Pontoise and the colloquy at Poissy, and the projects and 
actions of the Guises and the queen-mother, as well as the propaganda 
put out by or on behalf of the Parlement of Paris. This part concludes 
with a chapter on theories of toleration, in the development of which 
stress is laid on the influence of Castellio. In the second part comes an 
interesting discussion of the chancellor l’H6pital, who, the author insists, 
did not really believe in a philosophy of toleration, but was driven, when 
he came to see that religious unity was impossible, to advocate a tolerant 
policy as the only feasible solution to what he regarded as a political 
problem. This part (which concludes with the chapter on Bodin’s 
Methodus) also deals with some of Hotman’s early works, including his 
Anititribonian and commentary on the Twelve Tables, and leads on to a 
discussion of various other works on the early laws and institutions of 
France, and the theories of limited monarchy and the hopes of consti- 
tutional reform which were built on these somewhat imaginary historical 
foundations. 

When we come to part three, the uneasy settlement at Amboise was 
threatening to break down. The Huguenots’ fears of the queen-mother’s 
intentions and of Spanish designs, reinforced by the news of events in 
Flanders, led to the conspiracy at Meaux and the second civil war, and 
to a renewed output of propaganda to justify these proceedings. Ulti- 
mately the peace of St. Germain, after the third war, saw the Huguenots’ 
position considerably strengthened, and there ensued the short period, 
until the Massacre, of Coligny’s ascendancy at court, and hopes of a re- 
orientation of French foreign policy in the protestant interest. Corres- 
ponding with this apparent improvement in their fortunes, Huguenot 
political theory became less purely defensive and more radical and aggress- 
ive, while on the catholic side the Politiques came into greater prominence. 
In his last chapter, entitled ‘ L’Illusione e la Strage ’, Signor de Caprariis 
does not reopen the already sufficiently discussed question whether St. 
Bartholomew was ‘ premeditated’; he is concerned rather with a more 
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general discussion of its underlying causes and its effects. Moral aspects 
apart, its political consequences were undoubtedly disastrous, as it only 
intensified suspicions and animosities, and helped to postpone for many 
years the achievement of peace and unity. 

This book is neither a narrative history of events nor a purely abstract 
analysis of the contents of a series of pamphlets and manifestces. One of 
its chief merits comes from the author’s perception of the close relation- 
ship between political writings and the circumstances that evoked them, 
and he not only thus brings out the significance of many comparatively 
little known writers and their works, but also, particularly in his footnotes, 
deals shrewdly and exhaustively with a number of critical and contro- 
versial questions concerning their provenance and interpretation. Much 
of the ground traversed is already well-trodden, but the author is familiar 
with the extensive historical and critical literature on the period, he has 
carried out his work with great thoroughness and detail, and the result 
is a substantial contribution to historical learning, which students will 
find especially valuable for its comments and summings-up. It is also, 
on the whole, commendably free from misprints. 


Oriel College, Oxford J. W. Goucx 













A History of Magic and Experimental Science. By LYNN THORNDIKE. 
Vols. vii and viii. The Seventeenth Century. (New York: Columbia 
University Press; London: O.U.P., 1958. £4 each.) 


In volumes vii and viii Mr. Lynn Thorndike completes that History of 
Magic and Experimental Science the first volume of which appeared in 1923. 
He had taken Pliny as his virtual starting-point, and this final instalment 
carries the story down to the end of the seventeenth century. A work 
of this kind marks a new stage in the history of a branch of scholarship, 
not summarizing previous developments, but beginning afresh, with a 
new realization of what is required to secure authenticity. The author 
has dug out a colossal number (but still not the whole number—trather 
what he would regard as a representative selection) of the manuscripts and 
books which had been forgotten or unread for centuries. He has given 
some indication (though, necessarily, a very limited summary) of their 
contents, so that now we can gain some idea of the range and character 
of what, at a certain level, are the fundamental sources. The result is, 
from one point of view, a vast compendium of the whole region where 
magic and science may be said to over-lap—an initial survey of the entire 
field, and a guide to the literature, which no succeeding research-student 
can afford to neglect. 

The labour behind Mr. Thorndike’s History goes back to the academic 
year 1902-3. It was a time when the unearthing of countless minor 
authors had just begun to alter the general lines of the history of science— 
a history hitherto assembled too definitely around the achievements of a 
few giants. For this entire branch of study it was like the coming of the 
telescope—the revelation of a whole skyful of stars which had been too 
small or too distant to be visible to the naked eye. At precisely the same 
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period, students were coming to realize that it was important not merely 
to extract famous ideas from famous works—‘ modern’ ideas from 
Galileo, for example—but to recover, particularly from more ordinary 
writers, the prejudices, preoccupations and moods of whole societies and 
periods. The analytical historian certainly fulfils an important task when 
he abstracts from the seventeenth century, and examines with a micro- 
scope, just those things which provide us with lines of development leading 
to Newton and the ‘ Scientific Revolution’. But when all this is combined 
with volumes vii and viii of Thorndike its significance is doubled, and 
the significance of Thorndike is doubled, too. Great discoveries must be 
regarded as battles taking place only at certain points on the frontier of 
the intellectual world at a given period. We must recapture this whole 
intellectual world if we are to understand why, at the period in question, 
these particular points on the frontier became areas of such great com- 
motion. 

At the beginning of the present century, Professor John Harvey 
Robinson turned the attention of the young Thorndike to the history of 
magic; and the latter set out ‘ to treat of the history of magic and experi- 
mental science and their relations to Christian thought during the first 
thirteen centuries of our era’. 


My idea is that magic and experimental science have been connected in their 
development; that magicians were perhaps the first to experiment; and that the 


history of both magic and experimental science can be better understood by studying 
them together. 


Mr. Thorndike is not concerned with sorcery, or the warfare against 
sorcery, but with all kinds of superstition and prejudice, and even with the 
influence of religious preoccupations. Some of the things which he is 
interested to report in his latest volumes are really examples of a readiness 
to accept data now known to be inaccurate, or a readiness to be satisfied 
with reports of experiments that had in fact been bungled. The things 
he reproduces are often mistaken correlations between data; or they 
are attempts at hypothesis made at a time when men for the most part 
did not realize that anything more than plausible hypothesis was attainable 
in the explanation of nature—did not realize the type of certainty which 
it was possible to achieve. If he is interested in the giants—the men like 
Galileo and Newton—it is not for the purpose of expounding their 
achievements, but in order to reveal that mental background which, even 
in their case, still held so much that now seems superstition and prejudice. 
He gives us in these volumes, therefore, neither a history of magic nor a 
history of science, but rather a panoramic survey of what an enemy would 
call ‘ bad science’ in the seventeenth century. 

The faults of the work are the almost inevitable concomitant of its 
virtues. The chapters are merely cumulative and encyclopaedic; and, 
though we are provided with interesting (and sometimes most significant) 
illustrative detail from recondite texts, the separate authors are not treated 
to an over-all analysis, nor are they organically related to the time, and to 
the problems of the time. The handling of great men, like Boyle and 
Newton, is inadequate because the whole of their work is not put together 
and expounded as an intellectual system. Mr. Thorndike concentrates 
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on the authentic texts, but perhaps he sometimes deals rather perfunc- 
torily with the scholarship previously devoted to the successive writers 
whom he summarizes. He does not quite recover for us what might be 
called the rationale of this ‘ bad science ’ which a Kepler, a Harvey and a 
Boyle might pursue, though occasionally he provides most illuminating 
flashes on this subject. In the 1958 volume of Isis (p. 53), Robert Mul- 
thauf tells us how in 1642 Joachim Jungius explained what had hitherto 
seemed to be ‘ the manifest transmutation of iron into copper’. Jungius 
had suggested that blue vitriol was a combination of copper with ‘ spirit 
of sulphur ’, but this latter, when in contact with iron, preferred to join 
with the iron, thereby releasing copper, where to all appearances no 
copper had existed before. Christopher Glaser pursued a line of argu- 
ment very similar to this in his Traité de Ja Chymie (1686). These are the 
significant beginnings of mineralogical chemistry, and Jungius represents 
“a step in the development of chemical theory comparable to that of 
Agricola with respect to physical theory’. Yet I can find no mention of 
Jungius in Thorndike, and the remarks on Glaser in volume viii do not 
tell us of his place in this story. We need Multhauf to complement 
Thorndike, therefore, though in this case we particularly need Thorndike 
to complement Multhauf who tells us that the path opened by Jungius 
and Glaser was not ‘ systematically pursued ’ until the nineteenth century. 
Thorndike is important because he carries us back to the stage where 
nobody—not even Kepler himself—knew which of Kepler’s many 
hypotheses would ultimately stand out as important achievements in the 
history of science. He is invaluable because he depicts so much of that 
whole world of thought in which the seventeenth-century ‘ scientist ’ 
had to conduct his work. But his book does not describe or explain the 
dynamic aspect of history. It does not quite enable us to see how good 
science actually emerges out of bad science, or how such a thing as a 
* Scientific Revolution’ occurred. Moreover, the work was planned 
before the world had come to realize the contribution which technology 
had to make to the history of science. More of the history of the 
experimental method was taking place outside the range of these 
volumes than the author could have envisaged when he planned his 
book. 

At one level Mr. Thorndike discloses a superstitious world where 
ants are supposed to know the future and the swallows are said to spend 
the winter under the ice along the shores of the Baltic. Men hunt for 
correlations and find them in the form of sympathies: the herb /unaria, 
which extracts nails from the hooves of horses, apparently has the form of 
a magnet. That monstrous foetuses are created by the influence of the 
mother’s imagination seems to be ‘ an idée fixe in the seventeenth century ’. 
But Bacon is following Pliny when he says that those who want rich soils 
will find them at the end of the rainbow. Even Boyle held that stains 
made by grape-juice on cloth can easily be removed at the season when the 
grapes mature, but notso easily at other times. There was no lack of desire 
for knowledge of the facts. The Royal Society asked a correspondent 
in the East Indies to tell them whether diamonds grew again after they 
had been dug, and whether there was a tree whose falling leaves turned 
into butterflies. 
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Men who knew at least that there were correlations to be discovered, 
and who rightly sensed mysterious powers in the universe, were under 
severe limitations when they sought to criticize either evidence or hypo- 
theses. Bodin declared with justice in 1596 that if Copernicus was right 
‘all the foundations of physics must crumble ’, and Tycho Brahe, earlier 
still, had made the same point; but in the seventeenth century even this 
was to prove an insufficient reason for rejecting atheory. Some branches 
of what we today would call ‘ science’ still depended on mere reporting, 
and the world was imperfectly equipped for the checking of the accuracy 
of the reports. Even the people who tried to be discriminating often 
appear to us to have been capricious in the points at which they chose to 
apply a critical test. Simon Pauli condemned as superstitious the policy 
of planting sprouting herbs on St. John’s Eve; but to turn a dapple-grey 
horse black he would feed it in spring ‘a handful or two of oak galls 
mixed with its oats’. Christopher Merret wrote a long tirade against 
medical quacks and pseudo-alchemists, but thought that the Royal 
Medical College of London possessed ‘a most elegant unicorn’. A 
number of scholars—including Kepler and Bacon—while holding that 
astrology needed to be expurgated, thought that the total abandonment 
of it would amount to flying in the face of the evidence. Kepler in 1619 
declared that for twenty years he had been observing the relationship 
between the weather and the planetary aspects. Wilhelm Lauremberg 
thought that to deny the virtues of the eagle-stone was to go contrary to 
‘experience’. Boyle said that reckless fables about gems were under- 
mining people’s belief in the effectuality of precious stones. Werner 
Rolfinck in 1670 provided a curious example of the critical endeavour. 
He urged the importance of knowing the virtues of herbs; for without 
this knowledge one could not tell whether to believe the witches who 
claimed to have worked their marvels naturally, that is to say, without 
making a compact with demons. 

Mr. Thorndike makes it clear that the present-day historian must be 
critical even when he is confronted with experimentation in the seventeenth 
century. Mersenne claimed to have disproved the acceleration of falling 
bodies experimentally; and, concerning his controversy over this and 
other matters with Jean Rey, we are reminded that ‘ persons with the best 
of intentions might arrive at diametrically opposite conclusions as a 
consequence of performing identical experiments’. And it is not easy 
for the outsider to judge between them since ‘ either or both of them might 
be right in one of his conclusions but wrong in another ’. 


We must not therefore be too critical of their contemporaries who were slow 


to accept experimentation which seemed to them contrary both to authorities and 
to reason (vii. 430-1). 


Mr. Thorndike notes elsewhere: 


As we look back upon the views of [William] Harvey and [Gui] Patin, the one an 
experimenter and a discoverer, the other a dogmatic conservative, we find that the 
conservative is the less animistic, astrological and magical of the two (vii. 543). 

Trust in experience and in the experimental method worked both ways 
with Boyle, we are told, leading him to correct conclusions in certain 
cases but carrying him away from the truth in other cases. Galileo may 
have been successful with ‘ thought-experiments ’ (which Mr. Thorndike 
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does not mention but which have received new and interesting illustration 
in Isis, xlix. 162); but chemical authors in the seventeenth century pro- 
mulgated errors through the publication of experiments they had never 
performed for themselves. Experimentation in this period was still 
often a ‘fad’ and an ‘ entertainment ’, and the experimenters were not 
always enquiring after ‘ the immutable laws of nature’; they had a mania 
for monstrosities and abnormalities. In 1674 we find (viii. 221) 
Malebranche enumerating his criticisms of current practice, and com- 
plaining ‘that the opinions of those who spent their time in experi- 
mentation were accepted too readily ’. 

In this curious twilight world, even the disciples of the more ‘ modern’ 
thought could show a tendency to what we today would call superstition. 
Those who followed the new corpuscular theory would ‘ divine’ the 
connection between cause and effect—they had ‘ their own way of pulling 
rabbits out of hats’. It was easy to say that ‘the corpuscles of acids 
must be shaped like needles pointed at both ends, while alkalis consisted 
of hollow cylinders in which the needles may lodge’. In 1677 John 
Ludwig Hannemann produced a Curious Scrutiny of the black colour of 
the descendants of Ham, according to the principles of the corpuscular 
philosophy. If shellfish fatten at the full moon, if the sheep shuns the 
wolf that it has never seen before, if the seven planets are connected with 
the seven metals, and even if the eye ‘ shuns an ugly thing’, this is be- 
cause of corpuscles so configured that they enter only certain types of 
pore. If Boyle feels a ‘notable commotion in [his] blood’ when he 
sees a spider (though no spider ever injured him and he does not mind the 
sight of venomous animals) this, too, is due to the fact that the pores of 
his body exactly fit the effluvia of the spider. Harvey could not discover 
the circulation of the blood without having superstitions about the 
supremacy of circular motion in the cosmos, as well as about the blood 
as the seat of the soul. He exaggerated the importance of the blood in his 
later work on the generation of animals. And the contemporaries of 
Grew and Malpighi in the sixteen-seventies were only too obsessed with 
the idea of discovering ‘ a circulation of sap in plants and trees analogous 
to that of the blood in the bodies of animals’. Mr. Thorndike (following 
Lord Keynes perhaps too closely or too exclusively on this point) depicts 
a Newton who is ‘ the last of the magicians ’. 

In this world, historians can disengage the processes of a ‘ Scientific 
Revolution ’ which it is not Mr. Thorndike’s purpose to depict. But his 
delineation of such a world throws significant new light on the transition 
that was taking place. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 





The Eighteenth-CenturyCommonwealthman. Studies in the Transmission, Develop- 
ment and Circumstances of English Liberal Thought from the Restoration 
of Charles II until the War with the Thirteen Colonies. By CAROLINE 


Rossins. (Harvard University Press. London: O.U.P., 1959. 
80s.) 


THERE has been a tendency in recent years to dismiss the whigs of the 
eighteenth century as ‘oligarchs’ with no distinguishable political 
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principles, and to reduce its party politics to nothing but the competition 
of rival groups for place and power. Up to a point, of course, there is 
some truth in this. Whigs were not democrats or egalitarians, and never 
had been such. As Professor Robbins points out, ‘ by “ people ” most 
seventeenth-century Republicans had meant people of some state and 
consequence in the community. Cobblers, tinkers, or fishermen were 
not people but scum to whigs like James Tyrrell—who used the term—to 
Locke, Withers, and Trenchard’ (p. 16). Moreover, although Moles- 
worth declared that ‘ a True Whig is not afraid of the name of a Common- 
wealthsman, because so many foolish People; who know not what it 
means, run it down’, most eighteenth-century whigs emphatically dis- 
claimed any connection with the Levellers of the Puritan Revolution. 
It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the political ideas in 
which the seventeenth century had been so fertile were entirely dormant 
or repudiated during the greater part of the following century, until in 
George III’s reign the Wilkes case and the American question once more 
provided live issues on which people took sides. The theme of this 
book is that there was a body of political ideas, including a mixed or 
balanced government, separation of powers and rotation of office, reform 
of the franchise, a claim for certain political and economic rights for the 
individual, freedom and equality for dissenters, opposition to a clerical 
monopoly of education, and so on, which were continually cherished and 
propagated by those who called themselves ‘ real’ whigs. The source 
of these ideas was a ‘ canon’ of the works of seventeenth-century writers 
such as Milton, Harrington, Neville, Marvell, Sidney, Locke, and others, 
many of which were often reprinted. In Hanoverian parliaments, it is 
true, they made little stir, but Miss Robbins has compiled a mass of 
evidence to demonstrate the perpetuation in various other spheres of 
these ‘ real Whig’ ideas. One of the most notable of these spheres was 
in Ireland, to which Miss Robbins devotes a chapter, and she discusses, 
besides the well-known Molyneux, Swift, and Berkeley, a number of less 
celebrated writers, who kept Irish aspirations alive during the years 
before Grattan and Flood. In Scotland also not everybody, apart from 
the Jacobites, was contented with the consequences of the Union, and a 
writer like Francis Hutcheson, teacher of Adam Smith and ‘ amongst 
those men whose influence in eighteenth-century Scotland was greatest’ 
(p. 185), is an interesting example of the links between that country and 
Ireland. In England itself, the survival of ‘ real Whig ’ ideas owed much 
to the academies as well as to the pulpits and writings of the noncon- 
formists; and even in the established church there were enough inno- 
vators and reformers—more noticeable at Cambridge than at Oxford— 
to lead Miss Robbins to declare that ‘ there can be no question that the 
clergy of the eighteenth century contributed more to the development 
of the radical tradition than the lawyers and constitutional writers’ 
(Pp. 295). | 

A few minor errors may be noticed. Coldstream is a town, not a 
river; the river is the Tweed (p. 24). An ambitious cleric would no 
doubt have preferred Gloucester to ‘exile’ in an Irish bishopric, but 
as a stepping-stone, for it was by no means a ‘ rich English see ’ (p. 297). 
In one or two places a negative seems to have slipped in or been omitted 
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by accident, and ‘ Catholics who would adjure any acknowledgment of 
papal claims to interfere in domestic politics ’ (p. 151) may be a misprint; 
but the same can hardly be said of ‘ satisfaction with the best of all con- 
stitutions mitigated against any vigorous propagation of reforms ’ (p. 277). 
Relying on Fox Bourne’s Life of Locke, Miss Robbins remarks (p. 62) 
that ‘ very little remains to trace his day to day reaction and activities 
in politics’ after the Revolution, but Mr. Maurice Cranston’s more 
recent biography has done something to fill this gap. I wish too that in 
her title she had spelt Commonwealthsman as it was spelt at the time of 
which she is writing; she has an s to spare in what she refers to as the 
Public Records Office. But I certainly do not wish to end on this 
carping note. Miss Robbins is impressively learned in the literature of 
her subject, and it is impossible in a review to indicate more than a minute 
fraction of the great mass of books that she has digested, summarized and 
commented on in the development of her theme. She sets before us an 
extremely interesting and instructive array of men (and a few women 
too, ¢.g. Mrs. Barbauld and Mrs. Catharine Macaulay) who used their 
brains and advocated a variety of progressive ideas in an age much of 
which is popularly supposed to have been static and lethargic. Moles- 
worth, Toland, Moyle, Trenchard, Isaac Watts, and Philip Doddridge— 
these are only a random selection from the host of writers whose work 
she discusses, many of them relatively minor figures no doubt, but the 
essential background against which the major figures must be seen for 
their position and influence to be fully and properly understood. Miss 
Robbins, rightly I think, sees the ultimate fulfilment of their ideas in the 
American revolution rather than in the rise of the nineteenth-century 
English radicals, whose utilitarianism and belief in parliamentary sover- 
eignty owed its inspiration to different sources. 


Oriel College, Oxford J. W. Goucx 








From Sheldon to Secker: Aspects of English Church History, 1660-1768. 
By Norman Sykes. (London: C.U.P. 1959. 35s.) 





Tue history of the English Church in the later seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries has attracted a number of writers during the last thirty years 
and a considerable change has come about both in the method of approach 
and in the conclusions reached. Historians of the last century were too 
much inclined to judge eighteenth-century churchmen by nineteenth- 
century standards, to condemn them as worldly, lazy and corrupt, and to 
contrast them unfavourably with their Caroline predecessors._ Modern 
historians, while not seeking to deny or gloss over their shortcomings, 
have shown a sharper awareness of the difficulties which faced the eight- 
eenth-century clergy and a greater appreciation of their good qualities. 
No one has done more to bring about this change of attitude than the 
Dean of Winchester, and his biographies of Edmund Gibson and William 
Wake, and his Church and State in England in the Eighteenth Century are 
likely to remain the standard authorities on the eighteenth-century church. 
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His 1958 Ford Lectures—which he describes as his ‘ swan-song as an 
academic teacher ’, though it is to be hoped they will not be his swan-song 
as an ecclesiastical historian—span the whole field of his work to date. 
To some extent they draw together his conclusions and present in a form 
more readily digested by students matter dealt with at greater length 
elsewhere; but they do much more than this. The outstanding events 
of an important period of English ecclesiastical history are examined 
afresh: the church settlements of the Restoration and Revolution, 
Comprehension and Toleration, and the acceptance by the Church in the 
Hanoverian period of its position of subordination to the State. It 
might be thought that nothing new could be said about these subjects, 
even bya scholar deeply learned in the period, but Dr. Sykes has abund- 
antly demonstrated that this is not so. 

The main theme of the lectures is the close connection between the 
defects of the Hanoverian church and two events closely related to each 
other: the failure in 1660 and again in 1689 to bring about essential 
reforms in the ecclesiastical constitution; and the eclipse of Convocation. 
Both these disasters for the Church were due as much to political cir- 
cumstances as to a lack of awareness among leading churchmen of the 
need of reform and cf the value of a sitting Convocation. The Convoca- 
tion of 1661 discussed a number of proposals for reform of the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, and there was widespread agreement on the necessity for these 
reforms. No concrete results had, however, emerged by 1664, when the 
agreement between Archbishop Sheldon and Clarendon that the clergy 
should give up their right to tax themselves in Convocation had the 
unintended result of ending sitting Convocations for the next twenty-five 
years. The Revolution presented an opportunity to remedy the extreme 
conservatism of the church settlement of 1660, but this was not taken, with 
consequences disastrous for the Church. A comprehensive plan of 
reform drawn up by Archbishop Sancroft in 1688 was brought to nought 
by the political events of 1689 and the secession of the Non-jurors, 
headed by Sancroft himself. The failure of the Convocation of 1690 
to revise the Canons meant that the Church faced a new situation 
under the Toleration Act which the Canons of 1603 had not been designed 
to meet; while a further unfortunate result was the disappointment of 
the king and a return to the policy of no sitting Convocations till 1697. 
The controversies in Convocation during the years 1697-1714 were as 
rouch political as theological and had the effect of dividing the two houses 
and bringing Convocation into disrepute. Lack of continuous support 
from the Crown (for political reasons) made it impossible for Archbishop 
Tenison to adopt a firm line against the pretensions of Atterbury and the 
lower house and he was therefore driven to adopt the delaying tactics of 
prorogation. This had disastrous results in that when peace between the 
two houses was restored in the last years of Anne’s reign, Convocation 
had insufficient time allowed it before the queen’s death to set about the 
task of reform. Proposals for reform by Archbishop Wake were frus- 
trated partly by his loss of influence with the government as a result of his 
attitude over the repeal of the Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts, 
and partly by the decision of the government, against his advice, once 
more to end sitting Convocations, after the attack by the lower house upon 
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Hoadly in 1717. The gap left by Convocation was filled by parliament 
and the Church became a department of the State, and therefore inevitably 
part of the patronage system which was the basis of eighteenth-century 
politics. 

In his final lecture Dr. Sykes, making use for the first time of copies in 
Archbishop Secker’s hand from Gibson’s papers, among the Secker 
manuscripts at Lambeth Palace, deals at some length with Gibson’s 
proposed reforms. These were of a far-reaching kind, anticipating in 
some respects those effected in the early nineteenth century. He pro- 
posed a reorganization of the boundaries of certain dioceses, in order to 
increase the efficiency of supervision by the bishop. The scheme would 
have resulted in the creation of new bishoprics at Southwell, Brecknock 
and Eton, and the extinction of those of Rochester, Bristol and Gloucester, 
whose cathedrals were to be converted into collegiate churches and the 
‘incomes of those bishoprics applied to the new ones’. To end the 
scandal of frequent translations from one diocese to another, due to the 
great inequality in their value, Gibson proposed the ‘ paying £1,500 a year 
from Durham and as much from Winchester to smaller bishoprics and 
annexing four prebends of Westminster to four middling ones’. No 
bishop was ‘ to be translated in less than seven years and then but once ’. 
Regulations were also proposed that would have required archdeacons to 
reside in their archdeaconries for the greater part of the year and to visit 
parochially at regular intervals. Others sought to limit pluralism and to 
institute reform of the ecclesiastical courts. These proposals failed to 
materialize because of the strong anti-clericalism of the house of commons, 
which made it, in Gibson’s view, unwise to allow anything concerning the 
Church or clergy to come into parliament, ‘ lest some peevish or spiteful 
motion of one kind or another should be grafted on to it’; and this 
policy of Quieta non movenda, unwillingly adopted by Gibson, was followed 
by his successors. 

Thus the Church of England in the years covered by these lectures 
‘witnessed a century of kaleidoscopic changes in the constitutional, 
political and religious condition of the nation, whilst remaining itself 
unchanged in respect of its Canons, Liturgy and judicial administration 
and yet forfeiting the services of Convocation’. It is interesting to 
speculate whether the Church’s response to the challenges of Methodism 
and of the industrial revolution would have been more effective had this 
not been so. Dr. Sykes stresses the absence of any ‘corporate or 
articulate policy’ towards the Methodists; and, while he suspends 
judgment on the question whether some such corporate policy might 
have been formulated if Convocation had not been suspended, he em- 
phasizes that the suspension of Convocation opened the way to increasing 
domination of the Church by parliament, and that it was the Methodists’ 
freedom from parliamentary control which enabled them to meet the 
needs of a shifting population by building meeting-houses in the new 
industrial towns. He has placed all students of ecclesiastical history 
still further in his debt by this stimulating and thought-provoking 
book. 


University of Birmingham Mary RANSOME 
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Het Grote Werk. By J. G. Srorx-PENNING. (Historische studies 
uitgegeven vanwege het Instituut voor Geschiedenis der Rijksuni- 
versiteit te Utrecht, xii. Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1958.) 










Mucu has been written about the diplomatic history of the war of the 
Spanish succession. Even though many of the works concerning that 
theme are not wholly free from traces of bias, either in favour of a nation, 
a dynasty, or an individual, it might be thought that nearly everything 
worth saying had been said and that an intelligent reader who compared 
the various relevant books and articles would have little difficulty in 
satisfying such curiosity as he was likely tohave. To think that, however, 
would be to indulge in wishful thinking. ‘Though to speak of a definitive 
history as a possibility is to profess a faith too simple for most of us, 
it is not too much to express a desire for one that considers together 
certain questions that cry aloud for an answer. It is by so doing that our 
understanding of the tangled diplomacy of the period is likely to be 
advanced rather than by a search for new material merely because it is new. 
But it should be added that to have said this before the appearance of 
Mrs. Stork-Penning’s book would have been unfair. The Dutch, for 
whatever reason, have until recent years tended to neglect the history of 
their own country in the early eighteenth century. What they did not 
do was done only to a very limited extent by others. It was high time 
that the Dutch should explore their own archives and make public their 
interpretation of events. That they are now doing so is due in no small 
degree to the stimulus of Professor Geyl. Both Dr. Veenendaal, to whom 
we owe a study of the condominium in the Netherlands,! and Mrs. 
Stork-Penning are his disciples. 

What Mrs. Stork-Penning offers is a detailed survey of the many peace 
negotiations in the period 1705-10. All were abortive and the story of 
their course can be reconstructed with tolerable accuracy from what was 
in print before she wrote. What she has found in the various Dutch 
archives in which she has worked does not reveal any startling new facts 
about the actual negotiations. It is, moreover, doubtful whether her 
work would have gained much had she extended her investigations to 
British and French archives. Her concern, however, was not so much 
to discover new facts as to explain the policy of the Dutch Republic. 
Her desire to do so leads her to tell at length much that could have been 
told more briefly and in the process to multiply quotations in order to 
buttress her opinions. But, if her book is scarcely lively reading, it 
remains important, though perhaps not altogether for what she would 
consider its primary conclusion. In the first place, she does help her 
readers to understand something that has hitherto been fairly obscure— 
the way in which Dutch foreign policy was actually conducted during the 
period. In spite of the appallingly cumbersome nature of the Dutch 
constitution, which seemed to make any real foreign policy impossible 
to carry out, conventions were developed that enabled the apparently 
impossible to happen. The relations of Holland with the other provinces 
and of Heinsius with the notables in the various provinces, and particu- 
larly with those of Amsterdam, are fascinating to observe, All this is 


































1 Noticed ante, lxiii, 408-9. 
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most welcome; so, too, is Mrs. Stork-Penning’s appreciation of the 
character of Heinsius. On the other hand, her detailed apology for 
Dutch policy will not convince all her readers. It is very true that the 
Dutch wanted a durable alliance with Britain, whatever else they wanted 
as well; they wanted it because they thought it was a guarantee of their 
security; it might, indeed, be said that they were as loth to risk a breach 
with Britain as any British government would now be loth to risk a breach 
with the U.S.A. All the same, though speculation about what might 
have happened but did not is futile, it is hard to resist the impression that 
the Dutch leaders showed a lack of drive in 1709-10. Perhaps they also 
showed a lack of perspicacity, though their allies were then no more 
far-seeing. Mrs. Stork-Penning doubts Louis’s sincerity during the 
negotiations, just as did his enemies at the time. Here is a problem that 
needs reconsideration within a wider context than that within which she 
has set it. Firstly, it is fair to enquire not merely what were Louis’s 
intentions, but also what in the then state of their knowledge it was 
reasonable for his enemies to believe. Curiously enough, though Mrs. 
Stork-Penning makes out a case for her view, she ignores some interesting 
evidence that appears to support it. Secondly, some general enquiry into 
the nature of Louis’s principles should assist the solution of the particular 
problem she discusses. For instance, a little more attention to Louis’s 
attitude towards the Pretender might have convinced her that Louis 
genuinely believed in the divine right of kings. The existence of such a 
belief would explain much that he did and did not do. But about this 
point no more can be said here. 

What can, and should, be said is that certain other matters seem to 
merit a fuller treatment than they get. More could have been said to 
advantage about the Dutch views on Ostend and Dunkirk and about the 
Dutch attitude to a guarantee of the Protestant Succession. Moreover, 
Mrs. Stork-Penning does not try as hard as she should to understand the 
British point of view, while she almost ignores that of the Habsburgs. 
However, these criticisms, to which the reviewer must add his regret 
at the inadequacies of the bibliography and at the deplorable absence of 
an index, do not make him any less ready to say that Mrs. Stork-Penning 
has written a book from which much can be learnt. 


University College, London Mark A. THOMSON 


L’économie britannique et le blocus continental, 2 vols., by FRANGoIs CRouzeErT. 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1958. 1700, 1800 frs.) 


THE period of the Continental System was one of the most critical in the 
early history of Britain as a great manufacturing country. Just when the 
industrial revolution was getting under weigh the economy was subject 
to the strain of over twenty years of war. It is surprising that English 
historians have made relatively few contributions to the study of the 
effects upon this country of economic warfare as practised by the French 
during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. Certain aspects of the 
problem have been investigated—by Holland Rose, W. P. Galpin, 
G. W. Daniels and R. G. Hawtry for example—but no English scholar 
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has made a comprehensive survey of the way in which the Continental 
System affected Britain’s industry, commerce and agriculture. It has 
been left to foreign historians to fill the gap. For many years Heckscher’s 
well known survey has held the field as the best account of the effects of 
the Continental System upon the countries of Europe. Now M. 
Crouzet has written what will doubtless be accepted as the standard work 
on the fortunes of our economy in the days when Napoleon tried to cut 
Britain off from all commercial contacts with the European mainland. 
M. Crouzet has made a meticulously thorough examination of the 
relevant manuscript and printed materials. The qualities which charac- 
terise French historical scholarship—minute research, clear exposition, 
strict impartiality and penetrating judgment—are all to be found in 
M. Crouzet’s study. 

M. Crouzet begins by describing the British economy on the eve of 
the Continental System. He shows that modern industries were confined 
to a few regions such as Lancashire, the West Riding and the Black 
Country and that numerous branches of manufacture had as yet hardly 
been affected by the industrial revolution. He examines the strength 
and the weakness of the economy in the light of the threat from France. 
He shows that there were some ‘ protected’ sectors of the economy 
which were not likely to be harmed by the Continental System but that 
there were also ‘ vulnerable ’ sectors of the economy which were liable to 
suffer because either their raw materials or their markets were under 
French control. M. Crouzet shows that even before 1806 British 
traders had gained experience in circumventing Napoleon’s plans to 
bring British overseas trade to a standstill. Thus when the French 
blockaded the mouths of the Elbe and the Weser from the middle of 1803 
until October 1805 British exports to Germany were diverted to Emden 
and Tonningen. 

Space does not permit of an analysis of M. Crouzet’s very detailed 
account of the British economy during the seven years that the Con- 
tinental System was in force. His final comments are of the greatest 
interest. M. Crouzet warns his readers against accepting certain facile 
generalizations. He points out for example that historians who have 
argued that Napoleon’s policy failed because English goods were 
smuggled into the mainland of Europe on a large scale have failed to 
realize that between July 1807 and July 1808 and again from the spring of 
1810 to the failure of the Moscow campaign the Continental System was 
rigorously enforced, smuggling was reduced to an absolute minimum and 
British industry and trade suffered severely. M. Crouzet argues that 
Napoleon’s mistake lay in failing to maintain the Continental System 
rigorously for a sufficient length of time to ensure success. Above all 
Napoleon’s blunders in Spain and Russia made it impossible for him to 
maintain economic pressure upon Great Britain. Moreover so many of 
those responsible for the day to day enforcement of the blockade— 
customs officials, consuls and army officers—were slack and corrupt 
while most of the satellite states failed to give Napoleon’s economic 
policy their wholehearted support. M. Crouzet also pays tribute to the 
adaptability and the enterprise shown by British business men in 
meeting and overcoming the threat of the Continental System. English 
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exporters seized promptly upon every possible opportunity—in Buenos 
Ayres in 1806, in Brazil in 1808 and in the Baltic in 1810—to open up 
new markets which would replace those closed to English goods as a 
result of the Continental System. M. Crouzet also draws attention to the 
fact that during the period of the Continental System investment in 
Britain was to some extent diverted from manufacturing industry to 
agriculture, transport, building and commerce. He concludes that the 
blockade temporarily slowed down the rate of industrial expansion in 
Britain and also seriously aggravated the social problems raised as a 
result of industrialization. M. Crouzet’s work will be indispensable 
to all students of the economic history of the nineteenth century. 


University of Manchester W. O. HENDERSON 


Economic Elements in the Pax Britannica. By A1pertH.ImMian. (Harvard 
University Press. (London: O.U.P., 1959. 48s.) 


Tuts volume is a collection of previously published articles which brings 
to a wider public in convenient form the fruits of many laborious years. 
Naturally it bears the defects of its species: there are tedious repetitions 
(e.g. pp- 73, 114, 132, 169) and the material in some chapters does not sit 
happily adjacent tothatin others. The title itself invites misapprehension, 
for the essence of the book is confined to a detailed statistical investigation 
into the ‘ external accounts ’ of the United Kingdom during the nineteenth 
century (annual values current in foreign trade, earnings from financial 
and business services, shipping, capital movements and other items. 
The construction of these annual series for Britain’s balance of payments 
position and her terms of trade during the period of the transition to free 
trade—the most comprehensive and thoroughgoing of the several attempts 
extant—is Professor Imlah’s major service to British economic history. 
The conclusions to be drawn from the figures are of marked significance 
for the general history of the century, although to reach them the reader 
has to battle his way through formidable thickets of statistical analysis 
which lie behind the construction of every table and chart in the book. 
All these methodological difficulties are discussed at length, as they have 
to be. However, had the sections on political and economic narrative 
(chaps. i, v, vi) been brought together with a summary of the conclusions 
of the other, the problems of the construction of the tables (chaps. ii-iv 
and the Appendix) might have been made into a separate technical half 
of the book. Had this been done the shock to the non-specialist reader 
would have been lessened. 

Many persons (including Bismark and Halévy) drew their conclusions 
about the developing pattern of British foreign trade in the first half of 
the nineteenth century from the ‘ official values ’ (the only contemporary 
record of imports)—despite warnings from such famous commentators 
as G. R. Porter in The Progress of the Nation. These show a mounting 
export surplus as the new machines and factories poured forth the pro- 
duce of the industrial revolution. From this cumulative balance ac- 
cruing from our commodity trade, the legend continues, came the vast 
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capital invested abroad during the century. Free trade policies were thus 
launched in the eighteen-forties upon a favourable foundation built up 
under the old protectionist system newly charged with the momentum of 
industrialization. Such comfortable conclusions do not survive Mr. 
Imlah’s statistics. The official values, being based upon the unchanging 
valuation of goods at antiquated prices, bore no relation to the structure 
of values current in the nineteenth century. The terms of trade series 
show how much export prices had been driven down in relation to im- 
port prices, the fruits of industrial productivity being lower prices as well 
as a massive increase in quantities. Hence, in reality, free trade legislation 
occurred after a generation of stagnation in export values and our business 
accounts were balanced and a surplus created for investment abroad not 
from commodity trade, in which deficits grew larger, but from the mount- 
ing gain in ‘invisible’ items. One qualification should be made to this pic- 
ture. Exports are valued at the point of despatch in the figures (according to 
convention) and imports at the point of arrival; that is to say that exports 
are valued without the costs of commercial handling and transportation 
associated with getting them to market, but imports are valued with these 
costs. There is thus a heavy bias in the formation of the series against a 
favourable balance on visible trade. The gains to this country from 
shipping costs and commerical servicing of trade, although in a sense 
part and parcel of the commodity trade, appear as invisible items. This is, 
of course, of such significance because a very high proportion of both our 
exports and our imports were carried in British ships and were traded, 
financed, and insured from this country rather than by the other partner 
of the transaction. Given these figures, the fact that British shipping 
derived so much benefit from the Navigation Code is given heightened 
significance. Some of the items in the accounts may need to be re-cast 
as research goes on (receipts from shipping and insurance are examples) 
and others will always have to be crude estimates (for example, totals 
listed for smuggling, tourists, funds taken by emigrants). 

There is no need to question the author’s main thesis that the pro- 
tectionist system aggravated problems of employment and food sup- 
ply, intensifying domestic distress and social unrest in each successive 
business depression. And, clearly, free trade legislation gave immense 
impetus to international trade. World trade grew to four times what it 
was in the thirty years after 1840, whereas it had not doubled between 1800 
and 1840. British exports almost tripled in the same period, whereas 
they were only 15 per cent. higher by value in 1840 than in 1815. The 
period after 1875 saw even greater strides. Another thesis is that the 
level of exports was dependent upon imports to a great degree. As the 
major trading nation in the mid-century, British exports, our imports and 
our willingness to lend abroad were closely linked. Open access to 
Britain for the foodstuffs and raw materials of primaty producing econ- 
omies, plus the export of capital, created the sterling credits available for 
buying British exports. Lower food prices gave immense resilience to 
home demand by releasing purchasing power for other things. But 
when it comes to the point it is very difficult to disentangle the effects of 
free-trade legislation from the complex of non-fiscal developments 
which were changing the trading relations of the nations so profoundly 
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in the same period. A book which ostensibly singles out the fiscal 
initiative which affected the total position, of necessity does not give much 
attention to the other factors. Yet Mr. Imlah becomes a little anxious 
himself on occasion for his argument that free trade legislation was the 
key that undid thelock. He reminds readers that import values dominated 
exports before the move to free trade, that free trade legislation did not 
reverse the cumulative deficit in commodity trade, that we assumed the 
position of a permanent ‘ rentier ’ in the world after 1875 (save from 1906- 
13) when our accounts were only balanced by income from foreign 
investment, and that food prices did not fall much for a generation after 
the eighteen-forties. At the onset of Mr. Imlah’s period there was a 
relatively small innate capacity for our trading partners to absorb the 
flood of textiles or to develop their own economies. There was inade- 
quate transport to bring the resultant flood of primary produce to this 
country—whatever the fiscal system. It took time, capital, railway 
building abroad, efficient steam-powered iron shipping, mechanized 
gtain-harvesting and a host of other innovations to alter the context upon 
which free trade legislation had its influence. These are other economic 
elements in the Pax Britannica which no-one is better qualified than Mr. 
Imlah to explain. In this distinguished volume he has constructed the 
statistical framework and analysed the fiscal changes which enhanced the 


capacity of the world economy to respond to the opportunities opening to 
it. 





Queens’ College, Cambridge PETER MATHIAS 








The Economic Blockade. By W. N. Mepuicorr. 2 vols. (History of 
the Second World War: Civil Series.) (London: H.M.S.O. and 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1952, 1959. 355.5 50S.) 





In the last pages of his The Real War (1930), Captain Liddell Hart sought 
a date ‘ decisive for the outcome ’(p. 502). He chose 2 August 1914, when 
the British fleet was mobilized. ‘ For the Navy was the instrument of 
the blockade, and as the fog of war disperses in the clearer light of these 
post-war years that blockade is seen . . . to be more and more clearly 
the decisive agency in the struggle’ (pp. 502-3). That verdict, not 
untypical of informed thought at the time, was given at much the same 
distance from the events as separates Professor W. N. Medlicott’s summing 
up of The Economic Blockade, in the second and final volume of his official 
history, from those of the second World War. He has not been able to 
return so confident an answer for the European part of the conflict. In 
the first World War, Germany never disposed of the bulk of European 
resources in the way that she did for much of the second; and while her 
war-making capacity was subject in the latter instance both to new and to 
more highly-developed threats, their effects were mitigated (and might 
have been more so, given better planning and management) by her more 
direct control of the wider economy her arms had brought her, and by 
technological improvements before and during those years. The 
enfeeblement of the German capacity for wat was thus at least as difficult 
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between 1939 and 1944 as it had been from 1914 to 1918, and in many 
ways moreso. Japan, on the other hand, was wide open to such pressure. 
Always dependent on oversea supplies, she had been rash enough to 
challenge the one power which, by maritime tradition, strategic interest, 
and industrial strength, was capable of strangling the islands’ economic 
life within a few years. Her vulnerability, indeed, was such that there is 
little to be said about the means of blockade itself oncc war had begun. 
The submarine and the aircraft then accounted for her economic decline: 
there was no need for the Allies to develop the less direct methods which 
they had begun to apply in the last uneasy months of peace in the Far 
East, and which Germany’s position forced them to refine progressively 
in the European war. 

That position, and its consequences for his subject, are well summed 
up by Dr. Medlicott at the end of his massive study. 


The truth of the matter is that all these forms of international pressure depend for 
their importance on the peculiar circumstances of the blockaded power. Many 
may be so situated that the complicated machinery of the blockade need not be 
applied at all: this was the case with Japan, an island power able to draw very little 
help from adjacent neutrals. . . . On the other hand a strong and self-sufficient 
land-power, such as the United States or Soviet Union, would be too little depend- 
ent on overseas supplies to be vulnerable. The great interest in blockade during 
the last forty or more years has been due to the peculiar circumstances of Germany 
as an aggressor power, able to develop sufficient military might to call forth the 
utmost exertions from her opponents, sufficiently powerful to maintain a strong 
war economy for a prolonged period without substantial reinforcement from 
overseas, but sufficiently dependent on foreign sources of supply to be vulnerable 
in time to a slow process of economic strangulation by her enemies. Essential also 
to this development of blockade is the character of the adjacent neutral screen: 
it must be of a medium strength and of sufficient resolution and political objectivity 
to hold a genuine balance between the two sides (ii. 661). 


This passage show the limits which the author has set to his work. As 
he is careful to stress, he is not writing a history of economic warfare, 
but rather of one great aspect of it. We must take into account the 
achievements of Allied production (‘ counter-production’, as Dr. 
Medlicott calls it in this context), and await the official history of strategic 
bombing, before making an appraisal of the larger theme. This pattern 
is explained by that of the Civil Series of the United Kingdom Official 
Histories and its relation to the Military Series, and by the fact that Dr. 
Medlicott is writing the history of a department as well as of a subject. It 
may be justified on the ground that so wide and variegated a sector of 
economic warfare demands its own detailed treatment; and, possibly 
fortuitously, by the fact that blockade and bombing were largely distin- 
guishable in their operation. Thus Dr. Medlicott’s two volumes are of 
virtually equal length, although the first covers the period from September 
1939 to June 1941 (and omits much of the story in the Far East after the 
summer of 1940) and the second the much longer, and in most other 
respects fuller, period from July 1941 (earlier for the Far East) to August 
1945. The official history of the bombing campaigns will surely show 
very different proportions. 

The amount of space devoted to the earlier years arises from the fact 
that the blockade, so far as the British were concerned, took shape then, 
and attracted its greatest share of attention. It was then that much of the 
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groundwork was laid—the system, inherited from the earlier war, of 
control points for goods in transit, ‘ navicerts’ and similar measures, 
agreements (however limited or partial) with neutrals, and interruption 
of enemy exports, later supplemented by the developing system of con- 
trol at source; the whole handled by the Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
in growing association with the United States government from the 
summer of 1941. It was then, too, that the results were accorded high 
strategic priority—particularly when operations on the continent were 
perforce replaced by the ‘ indirect strategy’ of 1940-2. The later years 
saw much elaboration and refinement, as machinery improved and 
conditions changed. They saw control in transit largely replaced by the 
development of control at source, perhaps the Allies’ most notable 
achievement in the field of economic warfare. They also saw much 
resistance and adjustment on the part of the British to American concep- 
tions of blockade which in places cut across their own. But they did 
not witness any obvious direct effects upon Germany, until such time as 
those can be attributed equally plausibly to other causes; and the shifting 
strategic pattern relegated blockade to a lower priority (in Britain at least— 
the case seems to havé been somewhat different in the United States) 
in the very period when its efficiency increased. The history of the 
weapon in the second World War was.in fact governed by a paradox. 
As Dr. Medlicott shows clearly, its success depended largely on other 
weapons whose existence would have diminished the need for its own. 
As it was, the prominence accorded it in the earlier years of the war arose 
at least in part from their absence; and the exaggerated estimates of the 
probable effects—fed by assessments of the results in the first World War, 
and a somewhat misleading concentration in the middle thirties on 
temporary features of the German economy—proved disappointing in 
conditions in which, we can see in retrospect, they could scarcely hope to 
be realized. When the system at last began to show recognizable results, 
it was in the context of other operations whose priorities were by then 
higher than its own. 

This is not to say that there were not distinguishable effects. The 
Ministry of Economic Warfare’s defence of its activities in 1942 (ii. 632-3) 
and the author’s judgment (p. 659) are required reading for those who 
hold that the complications and embarrassments of blockade were dis- 
proportionate to the results. Nor, in making an assessment, can we 
ignore the less direct, problematic influences on the enemy. It is not 
difficult to show the relative failure of blockade in strangling the Germans’ 
economy before 1944: it is less easy to decide how far it contributed to 
the shortcomings and distortions, strategic as well as economic, involved 
in their relative success. Dr. Medlicott has some interesting things to 
say on the peacetime connection between ‘ Lebensraum’ and the legacy 
of 1914-18, and on the place of economic fears in the persistent plans for 
a short war (still affecting the Germans’ production programmes in 1942) 
and the decision to attack Russia. Evaluation of such factors is far from 
simple. The punitive effect of one economy upon another is notoriously 
difficult to estimate—it has indeed seldom been attempted in detail for 
earlier British wars—and the difficulties are not lessened when the treat- 
ment concentrates on one group of measures. Dr. Medlicott’s restrained 
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and balanced summing up, within the limits of his brief, follows naturally 
from his perspicacious account of an extensive and sometimes complex 
theme. The whole is indispensable to all concerned in the study of 
strategy and diplomacy no less than of economic techniques from 1939 to 
1945. 

London Joun EHRMAN 


The Dictionary of Welsh Biography down to 1940. (London: Distributed 
by Blackwell for Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 1959. 
6 guineas.) 


Tue English edition of Y Bywgraffiadur Cymreig, which was first published 
in Welsh in 1953, now provides a much wider circle of scholars with an 
invaluable work of reference. Obviously it is one of the cultural des- 
cendants of the Dictionary of National Biography; yet a comparison between 
the two works reveals important differences springing from the con- 
trasting aims of their promoters. Mr. George Smith wanted a Dictionary 
which would provide for the general public readable biographies of a 
fairly extended length, averaging about 1,000 words. The Dictionary of 
Welsh Biography is intended as ‘ a biographical reference-book for students 
of the history of Wales’ (p. xv) and its articles average only 330 words. 
In length and in treatment most, though not all, of its articles fall some- 
where between the compression of Who’s Who and the expansiveness of 
the Dict. Nat. Biog., with a distinct bias towards the latter. Their tone 
can be fairly inferred from a remark in the biography of Iolo Morganwg: 
‘ the most strange thing about him was his complex mind—but it would 
be out of place to discuss that subject here’ (p. 1034). Such austere 
economy has enabled the editors to pack into a single volume a vast 
number of articles (3,500) and persons (5,000). Consequently the scope 
of The Dictionary of Welsh Biography extends much further down the scale 
of eminence than does its forbear’s, though the preference of the earlier 
work for theological writers is paralleled by the Welsh volume’s pre- 
dilection for dissenting preachers. The Welsh Dictionary deals, obviously 
enough, with persons of local or regional, rather than national, significance; 
and it thus contains, albeit in skeletal form, the cultural and social history 
of a people. 

This is its greatest strength. The Dictionary Committee of the 
Society of Cymmrodorion rejected the suggestion that the articles be 
confined to ‘ really eminent persons ’, and insisted on ‘ a work illustrating 
all aspects of the history of Wales ’ (p. ix). For this decision they deserve 
the praise and gratitude of historians; biographies of the great alone 
could never have made up so important and indispensable a volume as 
this. Furthermore, in following this policy, the editors decided against a 
flat uniformity of treatment. Recognizing that recent research in Welsh 
history has proteeded much further in some fields than in others, they 
allowed some of their contributors the freedom to include unpublished 
results at some length. Consequently the heroic figures of Welsh his- 
tory—Llywelvn ap Gruffydd, Llywelyn ap Iorwerth, and Owain Glyn 
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DWr—get about 1,000 words each, while lesser men, like Sir John Owen, 
the royalist general, John Jones, the regicide, and Lewis Morris, the poet 
and scholar, get distinctly more. This policy has great advantages, 
since it brings us, apart from those articles mentioned, an entertaining and 
lucid account of Gildas, a valuable history of the Somerset family, and 
the stories of Rowland Laugharne, Philip Jones, and many others. It is 
possible that in years to come the Dictionary may, as a result, seem un- 
balanced; but for the present the gain is clear. Among the most useful 
features of the volume are its family histories. These provide a social 
and political picture of the region which personal biographies alone 
could not. Some of the family articles are extremely important, es- 
pecially that on the Griffith family of Penrhyn (p. 1123), which shows 
with great clarity how a modern landed estate was built up during the 
later Middle Ages. Although some of these articles, such as that on the 
Maurice family of Clenennau (p. 621), are too much like compressed 
genealogies, they do, taken together, provide a striking commentary upon 
Welsh history. With some exceptions, the families which became 
prominent during the Middle Ages were mostly English or Norman— 
Braose, Clare, Turberville, and others; and the rising families of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were mostly English—Bacon, 
Crawshay, Bailey, Guest. In between-these foreign invasions there was 
a Welsh resurgence, for most of the landed dynasties founded in the 
Tudor and Stuart epochs could and did trace their ancestries back to the 
ancient tribes of Wales. Yet these were the families which turned aside 
from the Welsh tradition and robbed Welsh culture of its-natural leader- 
ship. 

~~ work of this kind can be easily criticized for its choice of subjects; 
but there is much less to be complained of here than in most such volumes. 
The editors decided to include not only Welshmen but also persons who 
influenced Welsh history. This second category obviously gave them 
the greatest difficulties. For instance, Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte 
does not really seem an obvious candidate for inclusion. More important, 
however, are the omissions; and since we are promised supplementary 
volumes, it is worth indicating some of the gaps that might be filled. 
There is no article on Edward I, who finally conquered Wales and would 
therefore seem at least as important in its history as Telford. From none 
of the articles, except possibly that on the Herberts of Montgomery 
(p. 347), can one discern the moving spirits behind the Act of Union: 
some analysis of Thomas Cromwell’s Welsh policy might be provided. 
Some important families are also missing: the Despensers, who held 
large estates in South Wales; the Staffords, dukes of Buckingham and 
lords of Brecknock; and at a lower social level, the Jeffreys of Brecon, 
an important family of Welsh descent. A few minor slips have been 
noticed. The fourth Sir Richard Bulkeley died well before 1645, for 
his alleged murderers were on trial, after long delays, by 1634 (p. 57). I 
do not know of any evidence that Walter Devereux, first earl of Essex, 
was a member of the council in the marches (p. 168). Robert Dudley, 
earl of Leicester, was uncle to the wife of the second, not the first, carl 
of Pembroke (p. 348). It is impossible to be certain that Sir John Perrot 
seduced the daughter of Sir Christopher Hatton, since there is no evidence, 
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beyond the story of this seduction, that Hatton, a bachelor, ever had a 
daughter (p. 748). Elis Prys died on 8 October 1594 (p. 806); this 
is recorded in Robert Parry’s diary, which, pace the statement on 
page 739, has been published—in Archaologia Cambrensis for 1915. 
Richard Pryse of Gogerddan represented Cardiganshire in six, not three, 
parliaments (p. 808). Sir Henry Sidney became president of Wales in 
1560, not in 1559 (p. 911) Sir Richard Trevor was not dismissed from 
his deputy-lieutenancy in 1601 (p. 981), for his commission automatically 
lapsed on the death of the lord-lieutenant, the earl of Pembroke. As 
students use the Dictionary and as research on Welsh history progresses, 
there will inevitably be corrections and modifications It is no criticism 
of the volume to say so. Therefore it is to be hoped that the Cymmrod- 
orion Society will do what is already done for the Dictionary of National 
Biography, by publishing such corrections, as they are made, in a learned 
journal, so that card-indexes can be formed in the appropriate centres of 
research. In this way the value of the work will be maintained at its 
present very high level. 


University of Manchester PENRY WILLIAMS 


The Annual Register of World Events. A Review of the Year 1958. Edited 
by Ivison MacapaM. (London: Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 


1959. £6 6s.) 


THE appearance of the zooth volume of the Asnual Register (for the year 
1958) gives historians a welcome opportunity to pay tribute to a most 
useful guide which, like other reference works, is too often taken for 
granted. For the student of recent history it is an indispensable com- 
panion—indeed often the only chart he has to give him his bearings. 
For the historian of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it is a 
contemporary witness, whose value is emphasized in Professor Asa 
Briggs’s admirable twelve-page survey of the two centuries of the 
Register’s existence which introduces this volume. 

How little it has changed in this time! Not from a dull conservatism, 
but because it was so well fashioned at the start. The first issue contained 
a comprehensive history of the war ‘ united in one connected narrative’ 
and not confined to the year 1758 which was under review. For many 
years, in fact till 1863, the body of the Register was the ‘ History of 
Europe ’, though latterly this was divided into chapters on England and 
others on the various countries of Europe, the United States, and else- 
where. ‘We have made an article of State Papers’, declares the first 
preface ; and the publication of official documents has continued in the 
Register down to the present. The ‘ chronicle of events’ still appears, 
as it did in 1758, though it no longer contains accounts of a suicide at 
Tower Wharf and of four dealers being fined for selling bohea tea 
coloured as green tea, as it did then, nor the lengthy and dramatic reports 
of trials which occupied much of the chronicle in the 75th year (1833). 
The poetry, character sketches and miscellaneous essays of 1758 have 
disappeared, as have the ‘ Extraordinary Adventures ’ (one of them was 
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an account of the Black Hole of Calcutta by a survivor). But the ‘ State 
of the National Debt’ anticipates the many financial and other tables 
of the nineteenth-century Registers and today’s excellent section on ‘ United 
Kingdom Finance, Trade and Industry’. And we may perhaps see in 
the ‘ Useful Projects ’ of the 1782 Register and the long lists of patents in 
the nineteenth-century issues a herald of today’s section on Science. 
The useful obituary section was well established by the 75th issue. The 
present-day chapters on the arts and literature (rather a mish-mash, it 
must be said) have, by contrast, an uncertain pedigree ; for although 
reviews of books were printed in the early years and a section on the Arts 
appears in the 75th issue, the arts and literature had disappeared in the 
10oth issue, reappearing in 1863. 

The present volume is well up to standard. The first part, on the 
United Kingdom, is an urbane and wide-ranging review by D. C. 
Somervell, lightened by his characteristic sallies of wit and boisterous 
Toryism. ‘ A.I.D.’, the cancelled festival of ballet and music at Coventry 
Cathedral, the economics of fun fairs are duly noted. The lack of in- 
cidents when the Rent Act went into effect is likened to Sherlock Holmes’s 
dog that did not bark. This personal flavour is thoroughly in the tradi- 
tion of the Annual Register ; for the first issue, in recording the events 
preceding the change of government in 1757 declared: ‘this conflict 
between an old established interest, and the torrent of popularity, con- 
tinued for a long time, and the nation was almost ruined by it’ ; and it 
blessed the formation of the Newcastle-Pitt government by saying : 
‘it was the best measure, because it was an healing measure ; and it was 
little less than impossible for any particular party to carry on public 
business on its single bottom’. The flavour is that of The Times, indepen- 
dent but conservative, comprehensive if a little ponderous in surveying 
the year’s events in the Commonwealth countries, the international 
organizations, the Americas, Europe and Asia, but with cheerfulness 
breaking in over home affairs. The recipe is good, though one would 
like to see it varied, some day, by using The Guardian for the stock rather 
than The Times. Long may the Register flourish, whatever the formula. 


University College of North Wales C. L. Mowar 
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Short lVotices 


Ever since the days of General Pitt-Rivers, the ‘ father’ of modern 
archaeology, it has become almost traditional for service officers to 
embrace this new discipline on their retirement. M. Erwan Marec, the 
author of Monuments Chrétiens d’ Hippone, Ville Episcopale de Saint Augustin 
(Paris: Arts et Métiers Graphiques, 1958), is a distinguished member of 
this fraternity, since he served with the French Navy before undertaking 
the directorship of excavations at Hippo. The site presented very con- 
siderable difficulties for the excavator, since it was not, like so many others 
in North Africa, abandoned in the face of the Vandal invasion at the 
beginning of the fifth century. Moreover, it was later re-occupied by the 
Byzantines, with the inevitable result that it paid heavily for its survival 
in the loss, by actual destruction or the inept re-use of building-material, 
of many of its finer monuments. M. Marec has, however, put Early 
Christian archaeology in his debt by rescuing and recording what does 
remain of a singularly interesting area of the ancient city. This is the 
so-called insula chrétienne, where the character of a whole quarter, which in 
pagan times had been residential and industrial, was transformed by the 
early establishment there of a centre of Christian worship and the gradual 
expansion of religious life in the area. Dominating the insula is the 
fourth century basilical church, which appears to have superceded an 
earlier Christian meeting place, possibly, but not certainly, a house-church. 
Its earliest mosaics are, in fact, iconographically neutral. Those of the 
basilica, however, are recognizably Christian, with the cross, in varying 
forms, the predominant motive. During the fifth century, a large number 
of interments were made inside the church, and these continued well into 
the Byzantine reoccupation. The old mosaics were lifted from the floors 
to allow the burials, and new ones then substituted, a curious procedure 
exactly paralleled in the newly excavated basilica at Knossos in Crete. 
Some of the mosaics at Hippo are of considerable quality, though many 
are badly damaged. Fortunately, M. Marec is a skilful draftsman, and his 
illustrations both in black and white and in colour are quite sufficient to 
give an excellent idea of the originals. While the basilica was the most 
important building in the insu/a, it was surrounded by a large complex of 
more or less dependent structures, of which a baptistery and a trefoil 
hall are of special interest. Outside the insula, the extraordinary broken- 
backed five-aisled basilica is described, and the book closes with a com- 
mentary on the ancient sources for our knowledge of the monuments of 
Hippo, and their possible application to those excavated. Small finds are 
listed in a very brief Appendix, and a very fine end-map shows that M. 
Marec’s discoveries were by no means limited to the Christian period. 
Only a carping critic would complain of the wealth of detailed description 
lavished on sometimes undistinguished architecture and mosaics; but 
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the book is certainly the poorer for its lack of an adequate catalogue of 
small finds. Photographs of excavations are notoriously treacherous, but 
some of these (e.g. on p. 175) suggest that they might have been the better 
for more careful preparation. 


University of Edinburgh MICHAEL GOUGH 


The most recent three volumes of the publications of the English 
Place-Name Society—vols. xxvii, xxviii and xxix of the whole series—are 
devoted to The Place-Names of Derbyshire (Cambridge: University Press, 
1959. 35s. each). Following in his work the familiar pattern of former 
E.P.N.S. publications, the author, Dr. Kenneth Cameron, has been the 
first contributor to the series to benefit from Professor A. H. Smith’s 
English Place- Name Elements which immediately preceded the volumes under 
review. This means that he has been able to cut down etymological 
discussions of the various elements occurring in Derbyshire place-names 
to a minimum, and that he has had the further advantage of being able to 
refer to the Anglian forms of Old English etyma rather than to the West 
Saxon ones. Although it is not immediately apparent that there has been 
a saving of space because of this arrangement, it is nevertheless obvious 
that anybody using these volumes from a purely lexicographical point of 
view will have to have the Elements at his elbow if he wants to exploit 
fully the Derbyshire etymological references. As usual, however, 
place-names—although first and foremost words and therefore to be 
committed to the special care and study of the trained linguists—do not 
only answer questions of the linguistically minded enquirer but offer a 
good deal of information to the geographer and the historian, and it is in 
the very lucidly written extensive Introduction that the latter will find his 
material ably summarized. Here are a few points of particular interest 
to the historian on which research into Derbyshire place-names is able 
to throw some light: (a) the combined evidence of the presence of Celtic 
names denoting not only large rivers but also smaller water-courses, 
woods, and hills, and of ‘ the complete absence of English names of an 
archaic type’ favours the conclusion that the Anglo-Saxon settlement of 
the county must have taken place about and after the middle of the sixth 
century; (b) two examples of Eccles point, in K. H. Jackson’s words, to 
‘the existence of some sort of British population-centre with organised 
Christian worship ’; (¢) names like /e Strete 1415, Stretclose 1611, Street(e)- 
gate, 1649, &c., help to retrace the routes of the old Roman roads; (d) 
hybrid Anglo-Scandinavian names like Kedleston, Ravenstone, &c., can be 
suggested to be ‘ names of English settlements taken over by Scandin- 
avians ’ and similarly, (e) personal names of post-Conquest date in England, 
occurring in village names have probably in many cases replaced earlier 
first elements; (f) ‘ Place-name evidence shows that the areas of greatest 
Scandinavian settlement were in Scarsdale, and Repton and Gresley 
hundreds ’; (g) apart from mainly Danish settlers, Norwegians must have 
been present in Derbyshire, some of them undoubtedly of Irish-Norwegian 
descent (cf. Ireton, containing Old Norse fri). It is especially pleasing to 
see that the author, in his Introduction, does look across the Derbyshire 
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border into other counties, notably Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, 
Cheshire, Lancashire, and south-west Yorkshire, not only for comparative 
material but also in order to demonstrate how the distribution of certain 
name elements and types of names does not stop at the county boundary 
but links up with larger clusters beyond it. The county may be the most 
suitable and the most manageable unit for the publication of the material 
collected by the E.P.N.S.; it is not the most advantageous when it comes 
to questions cf research into the geographical distribution and the his- 
torical stratification of regional toponymy. This inherent difficulty 
diminishes to a certain extent the value of the otherwise excellently 
drawn and very instructive distribution maps which have been added to 
the third volume. On them, the county of Derbyshire looks too much 
like an island, isolated, cut-off, unrelated to its surroundings, when in 
reality it is part of a living greater geographical whole, open to influence 
from many directions, toponymically related to neighbouring counties 
and often only understandable, from a linguistic and historical point of 
view, when seen in this relationship. However, even this slight criticism 
cannot take away from the fact that Dr. Cameron’s study must be con- 
sidered to be one of the best published by the E.P.N.S. so far. 


University of Edinburgh W. F. H. NIcoLaIsEN 


It was chance misfortune that brought the Merovingian bishop 
Arculph to the British Isles about the year 683. Arculph had been 


travelling for the previous three years in both Moslem and Byzantine 
territory in the near east, and was returning to his native Neustria (?) 
when he was shipwrecked somewhere on the western shores of Britain. 
Eventually, he arrived at Iona, and there narrated his experiences to 
Abbot Adamnan, which the latter embodied in three books De Locis 
Sanctis. A full, critical edition and translation of this work has been 
prepared by Denis Meehan, as vol. iii in the series Scriptores Latini 
Hiberniae, published by the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies (Dublin, 
1958). The De Locis Sanctis continues the series of travelogues of the 
Holy Land begun in the fourth century by the writer of the Itinerarium 
Burdigalense and the Peregrinatio Sanctae Etheriae. Arculph includes 
Bethlehem, Capernaum, Jericho, Tyre, Damascus and Alexandria as well 
as Jerusalem in his itinerary, and returns via Constantinople. Apart 
from detailed descriptions of the numerous churches he visited, particu- 
larly the Holy Sepulchre, he provides a first-hand account of life in terri- 
tories which had now been under Moslem rule for nearly fifty years. He 
leaves the impression that Palestine and Syria were prosperous and still 
almost entirely Christian. The rhythm of church life had not been 
disturbed. Monasteries, churches and shrines flourished everywhere. 
Except as an umpire between the conflicting claims of Jews and Christians 
in Jerusalem over the ownership of the shroud which covered the Lord’s 
head in the tomb, the Caliph Mu’awiya and his officials hardly figure. 
In Damascus, we are told, they had actually built a church! On the other 
hand, Adamnan’s works show something of the connections which 
existed between Celtic and Continental Christianity. The library at 
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Iona contained, beside the Vulgate, the commentaries of Jerome and 
works of Sulpicius Severus, Iuvencus and pseudo-Hegesippus, that is, a 
fair sample of late fourth century Latin patristic writings. The editing 
and translation have been carefully done and an excellent introduction is 
provided. Perhaps the editor could have compared more closely the 
account of places visited by Etheria in the late fourth century with that 
given by Arculph three centuries later. Occasionally, too, an admitted 
unfamiliarity with the detailed history of the Late Roman Empire is 
evident. The work, however, is as valuable as it is unpretentious, and 
the editor has put the historian of the early middle ages deeply in his debt. 
Gonville <> Caius College, Cambridge W. H. C. Frenp 






In recent years there has been a flood of books giving or purporting 
to give the ordinary reader the facts he needs in order to understand what 
is happening in the Middle East. There have been books about Islam, 
about oil, about nationalism and the Great Powers, but there has scarcely 
been one which has tried to give a connected account of Middle Eastern 
history since the rise of Islam. Brockelmann’s book on the Islamic 
peoples and Hitti’s on the Arabs are fuller and more reliable on the Middle 
Ages than the modern era, while those of Bernard Lewis and George 
Kirk are only outlines of a complex theme. Sydney Nettleton Fisher’s 
The Middle East—A History (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959. 
$8.95) fills part but not all of the gap. It is a full-scale history of the 
Arabs, Turks and Persians from the rise of Islam until today, with special 
emphasis on the last two centuries—almost 400 out of the 650 pages 
deal with the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The information is 
copious, and there is a full bibliography. A work of this scope can 
scarcely be expected to be completely accurate; most of Mr. Fisher’s 
facts and dates are correct, but here and there the need to deal rapidly 
with all aspects of a large subject has led him into a deceptive precision or a 
meaningless vagueness. Writing of the evolution of Egypt under 
Ismail, for example, he states that there were four parties: 
a weak reactionary party led by Riaz Pasha; a vigorous Islamic modernist party 
developed by Muhammad Abdu; a Constitutional party of wealthy Europeanized 
Egyptian landowners organized by Sharif Pasha; and an army group composed 
of pure Egyptians in the lower officer echelons and inspired by Colonel Arabi 
(p. 289). 
A writer who had gone deeply into the sources would hesitate to give 
these first undisciplined movements of Egyptian opinion the name of 
‘ parties ’, to call Riaz a reactionary without qualification, to assert that 
the reactionaries were weak or the Islamic modernists vigorous, or to 
call the Egyptian landowners of that period ‘ Europeanized’. At the 


other extreme, it is hard to assign a precise meaning to such a statement 
as the following: 


By 1914 the efficiency of British officials in Egypt could be legitimately questioned, 

and certain'y what skills they possessed had long ago become fully dissapated 

(sic) by the fact that they were not Egyptians (p. 292). 

Mr. Fisher states that his book is intended for the ‘ beginning college 
student’ as well as the general reader, and certainly it could be very 
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useful in the hands of a skilled teacher who could interpret the facts, 
show which of them are important and why, and guide the student 
through the literature mentioned in the footnotes. The general reader 
who had to teach himself, however, might find it less useful, because of 
the almost total absence of interpretation. Mr. Fisher arranges his facts 
in a clear and logical way, and it is very easy to find any fact one is looking 
for; but he arranges them, so to speak, on the same level, without 
giving any of them more prominence than others. All his facts are equal, 
all are given the same amount of attention; there is almost no indication 
that some are more important than others. For example, the Lebanese 
civil war of 1860, one of the decisive events of the century, slips by in 
half a sentence, and only a vigilant and informed reader would notice it 
at all. In the same way, flat little epithets are attached to most of the 
400 items in the bibliography: they are ‘ interesting ’, ‘ important ’, ‘ fair ’, 
* biassed ’, and so on, but there is no way of knowing which are reall) 
important. The general reader who wishes to grasp the whole movement 
of Middle Eastern history will still have to go to Bernard Lewis’s brilliant 
and beautifully proportioned sketch. 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford A. H. Hourant 


E. I. J. Rosenthal gives his book Political Thought in Medieval Islam 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1958. 35s.) the sub-title ‘An Introduc- 
tory Outline’. For an introduction, one would have perhaps welcomed 
a presentation which did not go immediately in medias res, but which 
put the subject into perspective by drawing a picture of the ideas inherent 
in the Islamic concept of the community and in the actual systems of 
government, with which the explicit theory could then have been con- 
trasted. In the first part of the book, the author deals with the political 
theory expressed by theologians from the eleventh century onwards: 
they follow the theoretical demands of Islamic law, and only rarely make 
timid attempts to harmonize them with political realities. This is 
followed by the political ideals embodied in some ‘ mirrors for princes ’, 
which represent a more realistic trend, and with the political thought of 
Ibn Khaldun. The second part deals with the speculations of the Islamic 
‘ philosophers ’ in the technical sense of the word, i.e. the professional 
expounders of Greek thought, which they, however, endeavoured to 
adapt to Islam, each in his own way. Their political philosophy was 
even less related to political realities than that of the theologians, and 
their influence seems to have been nil. Their political thought, while of 
importance to the historian of philosophy, is therefore hardly of interest 
to the general historian, although he will need some knowledge of the 
theological ideas—and of those laid down by the bureaucrats in the 
‘ mirrors for princes ’—if he wishes to understand the course of Islamic 
history. Although a more rounded and more sharply formulated account 
would have been desirable for such a reader, nevertheless he will find in 
this book a guide which is on the whole reliable. As for the specialist, 
he will find little that is new in the first part, while he might well 
find the analysis somewhat lacking in depth in the second part, on the 
philosophers. 


Ail Souls College, Oxford S. M. STERN 
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Comprehensive accounts of the distinctive scripts of medieval chan- 
ceries are always welcome, particularly when they are as thorough and 
critical as Father Paul Rabikauskas’s Die rémische Kuriale in der papstlichen 
Kanzlei (Rome: Pontificia Universita Gregoriana, 1958; Miscellanea 
Historiae Pontificiae, vol. xx). "The history of Curial—a stylized version 
of the ordinary cursive script (‘ écriture commune’) of late Antiquity 
and the early Middle Ages—in the papal writing-office between the late 
eighth and the early twelfth centuries (by which date it had been competing 
with a new minuscule script for more than a century) was outlined by 
Paul Kehr in masterly fashion in Die ditesten Papsturkunden Spaniens; and 
its pre-history or origins (in a period for which there are no extant 
‘originals’ of papal documents) was considered at some length by 
Luigi Schiaparelli. Father Rabikauskas both amplifies and corrects the 
work of his predecessors. New light has been thrown on the early 
history of the script by Professor Bischoff’s discovery of a fragmentary 
eighth-century example in St. Gall cod. 1394, which is here subjected to a 
searching analysis; and the author’s account of its later history is based on 
a detailed re-examination of all surviving ‘ originals’ (conveniently 
listed in an appendix) and those claimed to be such. Yet it falls short of 
being a definitive account of Papal Curial, for two reasons in particular. 
The first is the character of the illustration, which is limited to thirty-six 
sets of crude tracings without clear indication of ductus or stroke-thickness. 
Certainly reproductions of many of the documents discussed do exist in 
well-known collections of facsimiles, but how many libraries have them 
in any number ? and to make sense of sections that compare, for example, 
‘ die Ligatur se und die Formen von p, d, e” without adequate illustration 
(in this particular case and in others like it the documents in question are 
not represented at all among the text-figures) is well-nigh impossible. 
The second criticism, which is perhaps the more serious, is that the author 
never decides whether he is writing the history of a script or the history 
of the papal writing-office in the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries; 
and even if one does not wholly accept the claims of the so-called ‘ French 
school’ for a recognition of palaeography (the development of particular 
scripts) as an entirely autonomous discipline, the distinction in this case 
is both a valid and a necessary one. The historical sections (a substantial 
part of the book) are useful summaries of the development of papal 
Chancery organization in the light of modern scholarship; but at a number 
of points they help to obscure rather than to clarify the history of the 
script. This is particularly so as regards its last phase, beginning shortly 
after the middle of the eleventh century. The use of Curial at this time 
by notaries who seem originally to have learnt minuscule (accompanied, 
except in the case of the first writer to make the change, by a changed way 
of cutting the pen—a point which the author does not pursue) is probably 
the result of conscious archaizing and not the continuation of a living 
tradition. The script which they and their successors used has its own 
history and its own rules. Moreover, it is at least possible that the 
notarius Rainerius (Il) who (alone) wrote in Curial in the period 1073 
to 1080 but who first appears in 1067 writing minuscule learnt his later 
script not from his immediate predecessors in the Chancery but from 
Roman city notaries, from which however (on historical grounds) 
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Father Rabikauskas would dissociate him. It is doubtful if the history 
of Curial at this time or in the later tenth century can be studied in isolation 
from the non-papal documents written by papal scribes or the documents 
in a similar script written by notaries not in the Chancery. It is clear 
from incidental remarks in his book and in particular from two long foot- 
notes that Father Rabikauskas is both aware of this and has already 
collected material for a study of individual scribes who used this script in 
private as well as in papal documents. When he publishes his results it 
may well be found that the definitive history of Curial has been written. 


University of Edinburgh D. A. BULLOUGH 


The first edition of Gyula Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica I: Die byzan- 
tinischen Quellen der Geschichte der Tiirkvélker; II: Sprachreste der Tiirkvilker 
in den byzantinischen Quellen, published in Budapest, 1942-3, soon received 
its well deserved praise as a work of austere scholarship and of funda- 
mental importance for a wide range of historical and philological disciplines. 
An indispensable handbook for the Byzantinist and the Turcologist, it 
has to be consulted also by the historian of the Near and Middle East, of 
East and South-East Europe, of the migration period—in short, by 
everyone whose subject is somehow connected with ‘ Turcic’ peoples. 
As such are regarded (vol. i, p. xxv) all those peoples who either spoke 
or speak a Turcic language, or whose language shows in certain periods a 
distinct Turcic impact, and also those who are linguistically related with 
the Turcic peoples. It will be universally welcomed that the Byzantino- 
turcica, which soon became out of print, are now available again in a new 
edition, improved, enlarged and brought up to date by the indefatigable 
author (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1958. 77and68DM.) The arrange- 
ment has remained unchanged. The nucleus of the work is, in vol. ii, 
the Ononastikon which contains the Turcic names of peoples and tribes, 
personal names and toponyms, and also appellativa, gleaned from the 
Byzantine sources. It is preceded by a most instructive introduction, 
setting forth how these words came to the Byzantines, explaining the pho- 
netic and morphological adaptations they underwent when incorporated 
into Greek, and finally discussing the paleographic particularities of the 
texts in which they have been handed down tous. Vol. i is also intended 
to be introductory to the Onomastikon but constitutes in fact a handbook 
in its own right. It contains firstly, brief historical sketches of the history 
of Byzantion and of the various Turcic peoples, each accompanied by 
an abundant bibliography, and secondly, the much larger and much more 
important part entitled Quellen which deals with the sources used for the 
Onomastikon. As the sources examined are so numerous and are treated 
so thoroughly, this section goes far beyond its immediate purpose of 
supporting the Onomastikon—in fact, it can be regarded as replacing 
large portions of Krumbacher’s Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur, now 
more than sixty years old. It is no diminution of due praise to state that 
the work—how could it be otherwise?—is still not complete. For 
example, even from the well-sifted Pachymeres could have been drawn 
(i. 64 Bonn) the obviously Turkish Tamantouroi = Cemendiir (cf. Arch. 
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a’ hist. du droit oriental, iii. 418 n. 1 where also a Pers.-Turk. origin is claimed 
for the famous name of Laskaris). The bibliography, on the other hand, 
is definitely overambitious and one cannot help regretting that its excessive 
proportions have deprived the work of the fine balance it possessed in its 
first edition. Far too many of the articles listed are almost, or totally, 
irrelevant, not to mention those which it would have been better to pass 
over in silence. As a good number of them are written in ‘unfamiliar 
languages and difficult to come by, much useless trouble is bound to be 
caused by such entries. Finally—but this regards the specialists on whose 
findings the author had to rely—a very large number of the etymologies 
and identifications given in the Onomastikon are mere guesswork and 
often shockingly unfortunate, against which the user must be strongly 
warned. The turcologists, however, should take this as a challenge. 
Now furnished with every piece of information obtainable from the 
Byzantine side, they should settle to systematic work. This surely would 
be the most appropriate tribute to this admirable work. 


School «f Oriental and African Studies, London Paut WITTEK 






From 1731 to 1954 the Court of the Earl Marshal languished in disuse, 
and it probably owes to this circumstance its survival as the only civil 
law court in the country. When it was revived, Mr. G. D. Squibb, Q.C., 
since deservedly created Norfolk Herald Extraordinary, played a prom- 
inent and learned part in the proceedings: now in his The High Court of 
Chivalry, a Study of the Civil Law in England (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1959. 42s.) he has given us an admirable account of this institution and 
of its history. Almost all references in textbooks to the curia militaris 
(the adjective, as Mr. Squibb demonstrates, is better rendered by ‘ of 
chivalry ’ than by ‘ martial’ or ‘ military ’) will need revision in the light 
of the author’s careful and diligent researches; and a wider range of 
scholars than might be suggested by the title will find matter of interest 
within his pages. The origin of the court is demonstrated (contrary to 
the views of one earlier writer) with all probability to a period shortly 
after Crecy; Holdsworth is shown to be wrong in giving the court 
jurisdiction over military discipline; Round’s theory, in a well-known 
essay, that it concerned itself with peerage cases is firmly demolished; 
the frequent contention that the court could not operate without the 
presence of the Constable, advanced both by seventeenth-century litigants 
and twentieth-century legal historians, is shown to be groundless. In 
producing his conclusions the author has had the advantage of using the 
records bearing on this subject and preserved in the College of Arms, 
documents whose very existence is denied in some accounts of the court 
and whose importance was first recognized by Dr. A. R. Wagner, Rich- 
mond Herald, who contributes a preface to this volume. A representative 
selection of these sources is printed among the twenty-seven appendices 
and there is an excellent bibliography. Unluckily these archives are 
complete only for a limited part of the history of the court, mainly in 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Here the jurisdiction 
of the court was mainly concerned with arms and gentility (can a soap- 
boiler be a gentleman ?), details of which will interest both the historian 
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and the connoisseur of abuse, but it could extend at divers dates to such 
unlikely cases as treason outside the realm (1631) or debt (1386); none 
the less, most of the actions were concerned with scandalous words 
likely to give rise to a duel. Norfolk Herald is to be congratulated on a 
thorough and distinguished piece of work, which adds a new section to 
both social and legal history, and which he has set out with great clarity 
and judicious restraint. The historian totally ignorant of legal termin- 
ology might be well advised to read chapter xiii on the procedure of the 
court before tackling the body of the work. The book is admirably 
produced, though in a footnote on page 225 ‘ pubic’ might more properly 
be ‘ public’. 
Trinity College, Oxford MICHAEL MACLAGAN 


The Hussite Movement in Bohemia by Josef Macek (Prague: Orbis, 
1958. 7.20 kés.) is something of a new enterprise in historical publication. 
It is an important chapter in the history of a foreign country, published 
in remarkably good English (the translators are Dr. Vilém Fried and Mr. 
Ian Milner), written by a leading native expert on the subject, and not 
only on sale here but distributed gratis to many colleges and schools in 
this country and presumably in other English-speaking countries. There 
is no need to stress the importance of the theme or the distinction of the 
author, for Dr. Macek is director of the Historical Institute of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences and by his two masterly volumes on 
Tabor has already established himself as one of the two most eminent of 
living Hussite scholars. The publication and distribution of the book in 
this way is clearly inspired by two sentiments: an evident and justified 
pride that the great events here recorded were the achievement of the 
Czech people, and a devout desire that we should all realize that the 
Hussite movement was the first and one of the most important manifesta- 
tions of the class war in modern times. Dr. Macek, as a good Marxist, 
naturally emphasizes this aspect of the movement. What interests him is 
not so much the remarkable fact that Hussite Bohemia was the first of the 
national states of Christendom to be supreme and independent in matters 
spiritual as well as temporal and was able to maintain its ecclesiastical 
independence for two hundred years, but that in the Bohemia of the first 
half of the fifteenth century can be observed with unusual clarity the clash 
of the rival interests of the rural and urban poor, the artisans, the civic 
patricians, the gentry and the magnates (here inappropriately called 
‘the barons’). This preoccupation with the social character of the move- 
ment sometimes betrays Dr. Macek into such preposterous statements 
as: ‘ Even in the last moments of his life Hus emphasized his resolution 
to die for the ideas which were to lead the people “ out of sin ”’, i.e. rid 
them of oppressive abuses.’ But he does not make the mistake of ig- 
noring the essentially religious character of Hussitism and he recognizes 
that it was not the ‘ poor’ chiliasts, Picards and Adamites whom Zizka 
slaughtered, but Zizka himself at the head of the gentry, yeomen and 
burghers who ‘ kept in mind the interests of the whole revolutionary 
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movement’. On the whole, despite the many doubtful statements in its 
first fifty pages, we should welcome this book. ‘The text is supplemented 
by a few extracts from contemporary documents, not very well chosen, 
some interesting photographs of engravings and illustrated manuscripts, 
a brief but well chosen bibliography and two maps. 


School of Slavonic and E. European Studies, London R. R. Berrs 


W. Jappe Alberts edits for the ‘ Fontes Minores Medii Aevii ’ Consue- 
tudines Fratrum Vitae Communis (Groningen: J.B. Wolters, 1959. 3.25 f.). 
The two short treatises come from manuscripts in the royal library at the 
Hague and emanate from the circle of the devotio moderna which produced 
the Imitation of Christ, probably the most popular of the medieval spiritual 
classics. They describe the liturgical time-table of one of the houses of 
the brethren of the Common Life, and the public and private devotions 
of the inmates, including those during mass, and also give instructions as 
to their thoughts during mealtimes and when copying manuscripts, their 
conversation amongst themselves or with guests and their attitude 
towards the superior. The religious atmosphere is that of the Imitation. 
There are some excellent directions to ease the strain of community 
life: ‘ Let us carefully avoid all undisciplined behaviour, such as speaking 
loudly, running or giggling, or walking noisily, or banging doors.’ 
The library rules are also admirable: ‘ No one shall keep a book for more 
than two days except for purposes of study, or take or lend a book outside 
the house without the superior’s permission, except the librarian ’ (p. 11). 
As in the Imitation the references are generally to standard spiritual 
writers such as St. Augustine, St. Gregory and St. Bernard, but ‘ the sayings 
of John Gerson’ (p. 19) and ‘ the words of the lord Florentius of holy 
memory ” (Radewijn) (p. 25) are also mentioned as if they would be well 
known to the reader of the treatise. The somewhat inadequate intro- 
duction promises a future study of the provenance of the two treatises 
and their relation to other writings connected with the devotio moderna. 


University of Hull Decima L. Doute 


The second volume of the Comptes du Domaine de la Ville de Paris, 
1457-1489 (Historie Générale de Paris, Paris, 1958) is edited with an 
Introduction by M. Jacques Monicat. In his Introduction, the editor 
tells the sad story of the archives of the city of Paris and of these accounts 
in particular, and adds a list of the city archives kept in the Archives 
Nationales and at the Bibliothéque Nationale. He also reprints a 
seventeenth-century inventory of the accounts of the city demesne. ° 
Only one original has survived, those published here being taken from 
copies made in the eighteenth century by Antoine Moriau, procureur of the 
king and of the city, whose career M. Monicat describes. In his Intro- 
duction, M. Monicat does not discuss the historical importance of the 
accounts. That was done in a succinct but valuable preface to the first 
volume of the accounts by the late G. Dupont-Ferrier, published in 1948. 
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As he emphasized, the profits of the city demesne could only have 
contributed a small proportion of the total city budget, the rest being 
made up from aids and similar sources. Even so, references to rents from 
houses (though stereotyped) give important topographical information, 
to money spent on repairs and pavage yield interesting local economic 
information, and to licence fees for compagnies frangaises are of wider 
significance. These last were paid so that merchants from outside Paris 
could enter into partnership with those enjoying the privileges of the 
hanse of the marchands de l’eau, and so engage in commerce down the 
Seine beyond Paris. Some 130 of these partnerships are listed in the 
account for 1457-8 and give a vivid impression of the geographical range 
of merchants who needed to use these Parisian trading privileges. 


University of Birmingham R. H. Hizron 


In Un Umanista Veneziano, Papa Paolo II, published under the auspices 
of the Fondazione Giorgio Cini (Venice, 1958. 1300 lire), Professor 
Roberto Weiss has chosen a provocative title, for Paul II’s reputation 
as a humanist has been clouded by the reports of humanists he had offended 
and by his own strenuous warnings against the study of ‘ senseless 
histories and poems which are full of heresies and blasphemies ’. In the 
four studies that make up this short volume, Dr. Weiss examines Paul’s 
attitude to humanist studies, and comes to the general conclusion that 
though he patronized scholars, collected books, and read classical 
literature (in latin) fairly widely, his was ‘ un umanesimo a base estetico- 
antiquaria ’ (p. 30). His interest in archaeology lead him to do more than 
any other quattrocento pope to preserve the ancient monuments of Rome, 
he was an avid collector of bronzes and ivories (the dittico quiriniano 
is the subject of a brief Appendix) and of gems and cameos—it was in 
exchange for a cameo that he offered to build a bridge for the inhabitants 
of Tolosa. His habit of poring over his collection at night was twisted 
by Platina into a vision of a miser gloating over his treasure, and a 
considerable part of the first, and most general; essay is devoted to 
explaining how the pope came to get so bad a press from contemporary 
Roman men of letters. He had brought with him from Venice some- 
thing of the ascetic, puritan vein which ran through classical studies 
there, and while relishing a knowledge of ancient history and language, 
was suspicious of the uses such knowledge might be put to by the notably 
undevout poetasters of the Academy. He antagonized many local 
humanists when his suppression of the College of Abbreviators robbed 
them of employment, and it was the connection of the Academy with the 
plot against his life in 1468 which produced the outburst quoted above— 
a temporary outburst, as Dr. Weiss suggests, and, in the subsequent 
essays, establishes. The second is devoted to the pope’s lavish use of 
Latin inscriptions, both on portable objects and on buildings; the third 
to his medals: a collector of antique coins and contemporary medals, 
he had more struck than any other pontiff of the quattrocento, the seven of 
Sixtus IV comparing meagerly with Paul’s thirty. The last essay, 
‘ Paolo II e luso delle medaglie murali nel Rinascimento ’, discusses the 
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fashion for placing commemorative medals in the foundations and walls 
of palaces and fortresses, distinguishing the need for personal glory 
which prompted it during the quattrocento from the magical purpose of 
the middle ages and the largely conventional practice of the later Renais- 
sance. In this respect, too, Paul was in the van of fashion, outdoing 
alike other quattrocento popes and secular princes, like Sigismondo 
Malatesta, and drawing on himself accusations of pagan superstition and 
an unspiritual thirst for fame. From these erudite and graceful essays 
Paul II ‘ emerge come protettore di letterati, bibliofilo, lettore di autori 
antichi e cultore di studi storici, restauratore di antichi monumenti 
romani, appasionato di archeologia e di numismatica classica. Non 
c’é davvero male per un nemico dell’ “ umanesimo ”’’ (p. 32). 


Jesus College, Oxford J. R. Hare 


The long awaited second edition of Conyers Read’s Bibliography of 
British History: Tudor Period (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. 63s.) is 
an improvement on its excellent predecessor, especially in size. Half as 
big again—over 2200 more titles and 150 more pages—it reflects not only 
the activities of Tudor historians between 1932 and 1956 but also the 
editor’s attention to what critics of the first edition had to say. Reason- 
ably enough, the book is not intended to be exhaustive, but a cursory 
reading suggests that almost nothing of value has escaped Dr. Read and 
his team of advisers who share with him the credit for the soundness 
of this larger version. Some things were overlooked—Mrs. Joan 
Simon’s exposure of A. F. Leach’s unscholarly methods (British Journal 
of Educational Studies, 1955) should certainly be here, and H. S. Darby’s 
Hugh Latimer is a better biography than some of those listed—but in 
content this is a really thorough and workmanlike bibliography. The 
arrangement has remained virtually unchanged, the section on Wales 
alone being reshuffled a trifle; Dr. Read’s hidden preference for Scotland 
over England still appears charmingly in the special sections devoted to 
such chestnuts as the Casket Letters or the Gowrie Conspiracy, a loving 
treatment not accorded even to the Armada episode. Errors seem to be 
few, though not perhaps quite few enough. The present reviewer, 
neither surprised nor concerned at the sort of doubtful comment on his 
work which he expects both from Dr. Read and from the place whence 
this volume issues, would yet wish that one of his articles (1536) had not 
been ascribed to the wrong journal; 1566a must remain one of Professor 
Thorne’s lost works, for it appears only in the index; the descriptions of 
524 (Ogle) and 1364 (Dudley’s Tree of Commonwealth) do not suggest 
sufficient acquaintance with these books, and the placing of 1149 
(Richardson on the surveyor of the prerogative) under ‘ Crown’ rather 
than ‘ Finance’ calls up similar doubts. Why is Miss Skeel on the Council 
in the Marches (6300) separated by over 5,000 entries from Miss Skeel 
on the Council in the West and Miss Reid on the Council in the North 
(1170-1)? No doubt such things are in part inevitable and in part 
matters of opinion. It is more serious that even a very quick run- 
through finds far too many errors in the index. Edmund Dudley be- 
comes the author of Miss Brodie’s article on himself; the leader of the 
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Dudley conspiracy under Mary is wrongly identified with the duke of 
Northumberland; the late Professor Merriman makes an unexplained 
appearance in No. 261; Professor F. J. Fisher is shown as writing what 
he edited and editing what he wrote. If nothing in this world can be 
expected to be perfect, the index to a bibliography must come so near to 
perfection that it can see the whites of its eyes. There has been some 
long-range sniping here. Lastly, a word on a subject also remarked on 
by Professor J. B. Black when he reviewed the first edition in these 
columns. Dr. Read likes to add comments and judgments to many of 
his entries. Such as are positive and explanatory justify their place even 
if one cannot always agree with them (is Scofield’s thin account of Star 
Chamber still to be called standard? why are we not told that Maitland 
on common and civil law has been heavily attacked by Holdsworth? 
why is Philip Hughes’s only partially relevant little history praised while 
his great three-volume work is noted without comment ?). However, 
what possible point can there be in those bare ‘ valuables ’, ‘ scholarlies ’, 
or ‘ usefuls ’ scattered through these pages like hundreds-and-thousands 
or O.B.E.s? After a bit one comes to think that a book is described 
as valuable if the editor had his doubts but wished to be kind, and as 
scholarly if he found it rather hard to read; but it would be unwise to 
regard this rule as established. 


Clare College, Cambridge G. R. Erron 


Since the time of Ehrenberg and Strieder, we have had a large number 
of excellent studies of the Fugger and their role in, the economic and 
political life of the sixteenth century. We know much less about their 
home town of Augsburg. In his Conrad Peutinger, Beitrdge zu einer 
politischen Biographie (Augsburg: Die Brigg, 1958), Dr. H. Lutz has done 
much to fill this gap. Peutinger has been known as the spokesman and 
defender of the great Augsburg mercantile companies against the bitter 
attacks by the German diets on their monopolistic practices. He has 
been presented as a champion of modern ideas of economic liberalism,! or, 
conversely, as simply a clever lawyer defending his clients but still 
completely within the tradition of scholastic economic ideas.2_ Neither 
view does justice to Peutinger. As secretary of Augsburg (Stadtschreiber) 
for nearly forty years, his principal aim was to defend thé interests of the 
city and that meant the rich patrician class to whom he was related by 
marriage. As a German humanist, imbued with the ideas of German 
nationalism and the Erasmian ideas of a universal monarchy, he upheld 
imperial authority in Germany. The two aims could well be combined. 
Peutinger served both his city and the emperors Maximilian I and Charles 
V. Augsburg was defending itself against the growing power and jeal- 
ousy of the German territorial princes. The emperor was its natural 
ally and the extent of the Habsburg monarchy gave to the Augsburg 
merchants and bankers golden opportunities for profitable investment, 


1 J. Strieder, Article Peutinger in Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences. 
2 R. de Roover, ‘ Monopoly Theory prior to Adam Smith’, Quarterly Journal of 
Ezonomics, \xv, 504-6. 
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from Hungary to Spain and the Indies. Peutinger defended them on the 
basis of a humanistic theory of bonum commune and of the emperor’s 
authority as its interpreter and defender. Naturally, for Peutinger the 
bonum commune coincided with the profits of Augsburg and the merchant 
companies; which was certainly not the same thing as the defence of 
economic individualism, nor a scholastic view of a transcendental morality 
as the norm for economic action. While Peutinger’s career and views 
are central to Dr. Lutz’s theme, his book is concerned with the much 
larger problem of the position of the medieval German city state in a 
world which was becoming increasingly hostile to its economic and 
political independence. If the emperor was the last protector of the 
cities against the princes, their relations with him were uneasy, for their 
interests did not always coincide. This became tragically clear when the 
democratic elements in the Augsburg city government forced the town 
onto the protestant side. Peutinger, a convinced catholic, saw the danger 
and warned against the coming catastrophe. He was disregarded and, in 
1534, he resigned. He lived long enough to witness the capitulation of 
his beloved city to the emperor to whom he had tried so hard to reconcile 
it. Dr. Lutz has not attempted to write a full biography of Peutinger 
nor a history of Augsburg. He takes for granted knowledge of the 
previous literature on the subject, especially on the Fugger. Such an 
approach does not always make for easy reading; but it has allowed the 
author to concentrate on his own chosen problems and to give us a 
deeper understanding of some of the most important aspects of the history 
of Germany during the Reformation. His excellent book did not deserve 
the handicap of having its footnotes printed at the end and in a form in 
which they are particularly difficult to identify. 


University of Manchester H. G. KogENIGSBERGER 


George Cavendish finished his biography of Wolsey about 1558, but 
the first printed text was the garbled one which came in 1641 from the press 
of William Sheares. Recent editions are based, often inaccurately, upon 
the volumes published in 1825 and 1827 by S. W. Singer, who took his 
text from the autograph manuscript (Brit. Mus. MS., Egerton 2402) 
but misread numerous passages and could not, of course, supply the 
critical apparatus possible to modern scholarship. Dr. Richard S. 
Sylvester has now produced an authoritative edition, The Life and Death 
of Cardinal Wolsey, Early English Text Society, vol. 243 (London: O.U.P. 
for the Society, 1959. 35s.) which deserves the gratitude of Tudor 
specialists. His introduction provides a full account of Cavendish and 
his family, together with a clear examination of the errors which, writing 
so long after the events, Cavendish inevitably perpetrated. In addition, 
Dr. Sylvester shows that his author’s otherwise attractive loyalty caused 
him to omit or to deny facts which seemed derogatory to the cardinal’s 
reputation, and while he wrote partly to correct the hostilities of Edward 
Hall, he nevertheless refreshed his memory in Hall’s pages to the extent 
of retaining some close verbal parallels. While Pollard justifiably called 
the Life a ‘ classic example of history as it appears to a gentleman-usher ’, 
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it would hence seem a somewhat less naive production than we have 
hitherto in general assumed. Dr. Sylvester’s introduction and historical 
notes make full use of Pollard’s work; they are useful and pertinent 
though the statement (p. 235) that Thomas Cromwell was collector of 
revenues for the York diocese as early as 1514 is presumably based upon 
misunderstanding of a statement in the Dict. Nat. Biog. ‘This being so, 
it is a pity it should be used to attack Cromwell. Again, the strictures 
upon Cromwell’s entry into Parliament (p. 236) are based on an uncritical 
acceptance of Merriman, to the neglect of the ‘right’ passage in Dr. 
Elton’s Tudor Revolution in Government. Needless to remark, the text 
itself is accorded the full treatment of the Society. Even the commonest 
contractions are unexpanded; the original punctuation is relentlessly 
preserved; every petty mis-spelling and cancellation is recorded in the 
footnotes. If an edition which is not only accurate but also readable 
could now be produced, the fruits of Dr. Sylvester’s very considerable 
labours could be far more widely shared. ‘There are always newcomers 
to Tudor studies; they should all read—and enjoy—George Cavendish. 


University of Hull A. G. Dickens 


Ignorance of the state and development of provincial towns is a 
serious gap in Tudor and Stuart history. Exeter is a fortunate exception 
now that the works of Dr. Hoskins and Dr. W. B. Stephens have been 
well complemented by Dr. Wallace T. MacCaffrey’s Exeter, 1540-1640: 


The Growth of an English County Town (Harvard University Press; London: 
O.U.P., 1958. 45s.) Unfortunately while it is clear that Dr. Stephens 
had read Dr. MacCaffrey’s thesis, it is not so clear that Dr. MacCaffrey has 
read Dr. Stephens’s, though he acknowledges his assistance he misspells 
his name. Dr. MacCaffrey’s approach is commendably ambitious and 
originated in a concern ‘ with the structure of English society as a whole ’. 
He has avoided narrative history and provides chapters analysing the 
community’s relation to politics, finance, trade, social problems, religion 
and royal government. These are clearly presented, well written and full 
of interest. Especially noteworthy are the accounts of charitable en- 
dowments, attitudes to ecclesiastical problems and the origins and fate 
of the ruling families. But the method does produce some disadvantages. 
A minor one is that we have to wait till the last chapter for the analysis 
of the wealth and social structure of the community whose behaviour 
we have been studying. More serious is a tendency to assume uniformity 
of economic circumstances and social relationships throughout the period. 
The analysis concentrates on what made for stability rather than on what 
was to lead to change. ‘This is particularly marked in the very per- 
functory treatment of the guilds. Instances of their control by the city 
under Elizabeth are given. We are then told ‘ There were certainly 
signs of strain in the seventeenth century . . .’, but we are not told what 
these were or what their significance might be. Indeed most topics are 
more sketchily treated as we approach the reign of Charles I, so that it 
might perhaps have been better to take 1625 as the terminal date. Some 
interesting examples of friction between the citizens and local gentry 
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are given, but unfortunately nothing is said about the part played by the 
local gentry in the town’s social life or how many had town houses. Dr. 
MacCaffrey’s conclusions seem to imply a debatable view of English 
rural society, when he describes it as aristocratic, hierarchical and static 
and contrasts it with that of Exeter ‘ based on quite another set of values 
in which status was not measured by birth but by commercial success ’. 
This seems to oversimplify rural society by mistaking some of its aspira- 
tions and idealizations for the reality. Nonetheless the contrast and 
friction between town and country is a vital topic and Dr. MacCaffrey 
has made a most useful contribution to our understanding of the realities 
of urban society. All in all this is a noteworthy book and substantially 
increases our already heavy debt to the best American scholarship for 
a greater knowledge and understanding of this period of English history, 
Trinity College, Oxford J. P. Cooper 


The French Religious Wars in English Political Thought by J. H. M. Salmon 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. 25s.) is a survey of both English and 
Scottish political thought in the seventeenth century from the one 
standpoint of the French religious wars. ‘The author has undertaken to 
trace the extent to which those wars were familiar to English contro- 
versialists, and to determine the nature of their influence on English 
political thinking. It is to be expected that what scholars such as Figgis 
and Gooch had indicated to be probable should now be set out in great 
detail. Such single-mindedness of purpose enables Mr. Salmon to pick 
his way swiftly and deftly through the complicated patterns of English 
séventeenth-century political thought, following the trails of contract and 
sovereignty, which begin with the civil war and pass away early in the 
next century. The last half of his book is concerned with this review. 
The first half is introductory in one way or another: the familiarity of 
Elizabethans with French culture and politics, the intellectual inter- 
mediaries between English and French theorists, including Althusius 
and Grotius, the unsuitability of French example and principles for 
English minds until the outbreak of civil war. It was party pamphleteers 
of adaptable, but not original, minds that France attracted. The Inde- 
pendents and sectarian radicals were indifferent; Hobbes had only a 
superficial resemblance to Bodin; Harrington showed limited use of 
French thought; Milton is but briefly mentioned; Locke was aware of 
French argument without much indebtedness to it. Mr. Salmon searches 
thoroughly for references to French authors, French politics and the 
French themes of contract and sovereignty which the clash of Huguenots 
and Catholics had made the property of European thinkers.* His incisive 
summaries and cumulative evidence are balanced by the skilful presenta- 
tion of his introductory chapters. He has many telling points, and it is 
interesting to see his evaluation of Mackenzie’s Jus Regium. It is not part 
of Mr. Salmon’s purpose to pursue the interaction of French elements 
and other elements influencing the development of English political 
thought. What remains as the significant conclusion, however, is the 
freedom of the greater minds in English controversy from the appeal to 
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French precedents. Mr. Salmon’s exposition is clear, forceful and illum- 
inating. 
University of Edinburgh DouGias Nosss 


Maps are an important and much neglected part of the local his- 
torian’s sources and technique. It is often, however, a wearisome bus- 
iness to track down all the local maps, even of a county. The Printed 
Maps of Warwickshire 1576-1900 (Warwick: County Council in collabora- 
tion with the University of Birmingham, 1959. 30s.) will therefore 
serve well a great number of local historians and geographers. It is 
essentially a catalogue of all the county maps from Saxton onwards (down 
to 1900), with all the necessary detail for each to enable one to estimate 
its usefulness and accuracy, prepared by Mr. P. D. A. Harvey, a former 
assistant archivist at the Warwick County Record Office. The value and 
interest of the volume are greatly enhanced by Dr. Harry Thorpe’s 
excellent Introduction, which might well serve as a model of its kind. 
In this he selects for discussion those maps which have made a distinctive 
contribution to the cartography of Warwickshire, but his pages are of 
much wider interest than one county. They should be read by all those 
who are interested in the development of English map-making and 
topography, informed as they are by a lively sense of the changing land- 
scape behind the symbols of the maps, and of the historical factors at 
work behind that again. The whole book, which includes twelve plates 
of maps, is beautifully produced. 


All Souls College, Oxford W. G. Hoskins 


In 1874, Charles Yriarte in his La Vie d’un Patricien de Venise (Marc’ 
Antonio Barbaro) showed how rich was the material in the archives of 
Venice for a picture of patrician life in the sixteenth century, and this is 
demonstrated still more strikingly by Dr. Gaetano Cozzi’s I/ Doge Nicold 
Contarini, Ricerche sul patriziato Veneziano agli inizi del seicento, in the series 
Civilita Veneziana promoted by the Fondazione Cini (Venice-Rome, 
1958. 4800 lire). Contarini’s dogeship was short (January 1630 to 
April 1631) and tragic: it contained a minor but humiliating military 
defeat and the devastating outbreak of plague which is commemorated 
by S. Maria della Salute. The account of his dogeship, however, is 
hardly more than a mourning band set at the end of a book devoted to 
describing the mood, political, economic and religious, of the Venetian 
patriciate during the period which will always be identified with the name 
of Fra Paolo Sarpi. The career of Contarini himself is fully described, 
but at moments of crisis—when the tension grew between rich patricians 
and poor ones, between the Ten and the Zonta on the one hand and the 
Great Council on the other, between the protagonists of freer trade and a 
more agressive foreign policy and those who preferred protection and 
neutrality—the scope of the work is widened to a discussion of these 
struggles, from a shrewd anatomy in the first chapter of the vecchi versus 
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giovani split to ‘ Il movimento di Renier Zeno ’, the title of the penultimate 
one. Contarini’s brisk ascent of the ladder of government offices is 
traced (finance, public works, provincial administration) until with his 
entry into the Co//egio and, in 1605, the Consiglio, he took his place at the 
centre of policy-making at the most crucial moment in Venice’s fortunes 
for nearly a century. His hatred of Spain and of Habsburg-Papal 
pretensions in Italy made him a firm supporter of Sarpi, though even 
Sarpi could not support his determination to find quarrel in a straw if 
Spain might be wounded thereby. Contarini’s intransigence was the 
dark side of his character and sprang from impatience with an environ- 
ment in which his clear-cut ideals found little response. He wanted a 
church that was autonomous, but linked closely to the state, austere and 
stripped of superstitious external observances, ‘una chiesa di huomini 
dotti, et pii, e niente interessati nelle cose humane’ (Historie Venetiane, 
quoted p. 219). In constitutional matters he wanted a complete devotion 
to the state, a readiness to accept the burden of public service and an 
avoidance of debilitating faction. He wanted to counter Spain by 
friendly relations with France and Savoy, he was a warm defender of 
Holland and was ‘ apertamente filoinglese’. In his Historie Venetiane 
written in the fifteen-twenties and covering the years 1597-1604, he used 
England as a flail for cringing Venetian backs, comparing the ‘ heroici 
concetti’ of Elizabeth with the present state of James’s rule, all too like 
that in his own country, where ‘ tutta s’andava accomodando alli studii 
della pace et all’ otio, honestando tutto con li nomi speciosi della 
giustitia e della tranquillita ’ (quoted p. 208). Dr. Cozzi does full justice 
to this work, which was too revelatory of state secrets to be published, 
and prints some lengthy extracts in an Appendix. His admirable 
book, firmly based on diplomatic records in England and France as well 
as on Venetian state and family archives, is rounded off with an excellent 
index which refers to all authors cited in footnotes. 


Jesus College, Oxford J. R. Hae 







Jehan Bourdon held many posts in the small French colony of New 
France, and as Surveyor General he showed considerable skill in setting 
out plans of future buildings and descriptions of existing structures. 
But though the reproductions of his plans are careful and attractive they 
do little to clarify the details of the French settlements. This the McGill 
University Library has recognized; indeed one of the reasons for pub- 
lishing these reproductions, The Bourdon Plans of 1635-1642 for the French 
Settlements on the St. Lawrence (Montreal: McGill University Library, 1959. 
£4 10s.) is that as many scholars as possible may assess the testimony 
of Bourdon and his plans. The chief difficulty is that in the two most 
important plans, that of Quebec in 1635 and that of Montreal in 1642, it is 
impossible to tell what is ‘ description’ of existing buildings and what 
is ‘plan’ of projected works. The ‘ Description du fort de Quebec, 
1635 ’ ought to set out the fort as it was in the last year of Champlain’s 
rule, and there is nothing in the ‘ description’ itself which is inherently 
improbable. But the presumably contemporary ‘ Description de la 
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plateforme et magasin de Quebec ’ will not fit in with the comprehensive 
plan, and it ought to be an equally authentic description of actual build- 
ings. Similarly it is impossible to tell which of the two plans of Montreal 
in 1642 (the year of its foundation) is factual; they are not reconcilable, 
and neither of them reflects the strong influence of the Sulpicians in 
founding the town. Both are predominantly plans for military forti- 
fications, and neither fits La Hontan’s description of the town in 1684— 
‘ This little Town lies all open without any Fortification either of Stone 
ot Wood’. With so much reason to doubt whether the plans are his- 
torical evidence or exercises in draughtsmanship, it must also be open to 
doubt whether their reproduction without commentary, criticism, or 
even suggestion of any kind is going to be helpful to those who wish to 
establish the realities of the early French settlements. 


St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge E. E. Ricw 


The main object of The Baxter Treatises: a Catalogue of the Richard 
Baxter Papers (other than the Letters) in Dr. Williams’s Library, compiled by 
Roger Thomas (London: Dr. Williams’s Trust, 1959. §s.), is to re- 
arrange and abbreviate the entries in the existing manuscript catalogue 
of the collection so as to provide a more helpful guide to the mass of 
valuable material involved. It goes far, if not the whole way, towards 
producing order out of a chaos which has baffled generations of re- 
searchers, and affords also a key to the microfilm (as yet incomplete) which 
has been made from the volumes of manuscript. 


Helensburgh ANDREW BROWNING 


English seamen of the past were not so inarticulate as is often supposed. 
They wrote a good deal, and a fair proportion of what they wrote has 
got into print; but they usually wrote in prose; a long narrative poem, 
such as The Straights Voyage or St. Davids Poem, by John Baltharpe, is a 
striking exception; what is more, that poem was published, obviously 
at the author’s behest, in 1671. What sort of circulation it had at the 
time we do not know, but it was not reprinted until Professor J. S. 
Bromley edited it for the Luttrell Society (Oxford: Blackwell, 1959). 
It was high time that this be done. Though Baltharpe has often been 
used by naval historians, who have formed a good opinion of his accuracy, 
access to a copy of his work has been highly difficult. Wing, indeed, 
could record only three copies; Mr. Bromley supplements the entry in 
Wing by telling us that only two sales are mentioned in Book-Prices 
Current between 1887 and 1956. Moreover, the case for a new edition 
was strengthened by the undoubted fact that Baltharpe needed editing 
if he were to be readily understandable. Not everybody is familiar with 
seventeenth-century naval terms; comparatively few people know.enough 
about the Barbary corsairs to have the background knowledge necessary 
to read Baltharpe. Add to these facts the further fact that the first 
edition of The Straights Voyage is full of misprints, and it becomes easy to 
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see why the Luttrell Society, at the instigation of Dr. E. S. de Beer, 
sponsored a reprint. They were certainly lucky in their choice of an 
editor. Mr. Bromley’s introduction is first-rate; if he cannot tell us all 
that we want to know, he has told us a great deal, and it is certainly not his 
fault that information about Baltharpe himself is deplorably scanty. But, 
with the aid of Mr. Bromley’s introduction and glossary, it is now possible 
to make easy and profitable use of Baltharpe’s poem. It should appeal, 
of course, to those interested in the navy, particularly if they want to 
study the point of view of the lower deck. That those interested in the 
problems presented to European states by the corsairs will also consult 
Baltharpe it should hardly be necessary to say. But it is worth adding 
that, while Baltharpe’s poem—one has to use that word for want of a 
better—has no literary value, it should be read by those interested in 
social history. It must have been aimed at some public. What sort of 
a public was that? Here is a question that would repay investigation. 
As yet we know very little about the tastes of various sections of the 
reading public. Mr. Bromley’s edition of Baltharpe deserves to be 
widely known. 


University College, London Mark A. THOMSON 


Any foreigner who attempts to study the structure of eighteenth- 
century French public finance from the original sources usually finds 
himself in difficulties, not only owing to the inherent complexities of the 
subject, but also through unfamiliarity with the peculiar administrative 
procedures of the ancien régime and ignorance of the exact meanings of 
many technical expressions which are not invariably explained by the 
familiar works of reference, such as Marion’s Dictionnaire. Dr. G. T. 
Matthews’s The Royal General Farms in Eighteenth-century France (Columbia 
University Press. London: O.UP,1958. 45s.) will prove of invaluable 
assistance in this respect for it provides, what has hitherto been lacking, 
an admirably clear, concise and scholarly account of the way the main 
indirect taxes were assessed and collected, the bureaucratic structure and 
procedures of the Company of General Farmers, and the financial relations 
between the latter and the central government. Several problems, the 
solution of which has hitherto eluded the general historian, are here 
elucidated. The most important of these is the reason why the central 
government, instead of administering the royal salt and tobacco monopolies 
and the indirect taxes itself by means of régies, always preferred to make 
periodical leases of the apparatus and rights of collection to groups of 
financiers collectively known as the General Farmers. From the intro- 
duction of this work it appears that the fundamental reason for this was 
that the Company of General Farmers not only provided an efficient means 
of tax anticipation and an economical method of defraying governmental 
administrative costs in the localities, but, above all, that it was able to 
supply the royal treasury with a ‘ steady stream of long and short-term 
credits’. After the collapse of Law’s System French distrust of pro- 
jected central banking institutions was deep-rooted, and yet historians 
have not always appreciated the extent to which the Company of General 
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Farmers, by functioning as ‘ a rudimentary state bank ’, provided a practi- 
cal alternative. The author explains how these credit facilities were 
provided through the issue of assignations and billets des fermes—credit 
instruments which could not have been exploited by the agents of a 
government régie. Though the General Farms, which had been estab- 
lished by Colbert in 1681, were managed by a government régie between 
1709 and 1714, for the rest of the eighteenth century down to their final 
cancellation in 1791, they were leased out to the Company of General 
Farmers. Part two of the book devotes separate chapters to the main 
fiscal components of the General Farms—the salt and tobacco monopolies, 
the internal customs duties, the excises and registry taxes. Part three, 
concerned with the administrative bureaucracy of the Company, will 
strike most historians as perhaps the most interesting and valuable section 
of what is, on all counts, a real contribution to our detailed knowledge 
of the fiscal system of the ancien régime. Nevertheless the book is not 
without its blemishes. The proof-correction falls below the usual 
scholarly standards, the assumption that the manuscript sources have been 
destroyed is incorrect, and something should surely have been said about 
the reasons for the failure to reform the system of internal customs 
barriers. 


University of Manchester A. Goopwin 


In Acts of Parliament concerning Wales, 1714-1901 (Cardiff: University 


of Wales Press, 1959. 35s.) Mr. T. I. Jeffreys Jones has assembled the 
long titles of all private and public Acts relating to Wales in the Hano- 
verian and Victorian periods. His introduction gives a lucid account of 
the confused and ambiguous distinctions between the various categories 
of parliamentary enactment. In the body of the volume he has solved 
very well the difficult problem of classification and is to be congratulated 
on a scheme which leaves only seven items for the miscellaneous section. 
His publishers have ensured that the text is excellently disposed and 
printed. The work will, of course, be indispensable to local historians. 
Also, since the long titles usually give a good indication of the contents 
of the acts, it will depict for general historians the spread, in a single 
region, of developments in agriculture, industry, communications, local 
government and so on. It is perhaps well to remember that the acts 
often did no more than autho:ize developments. Thus they reflect 
hopes, not achievements; and the projected railway lines between 
Devynock and Llandovery, Crickhowell and Brecon, Jordanston and 
St. David’s are no longer even hopes. 


University of Manchester PenrY WILLIAMS 


The contents of volume v of the Calendar of Buckinghamshire Quarter 
Sessions Records, edited by W. le Hardy (Aylesbury: the County Hall, 
1958. £3 3s.), present the familiar fragmentary picture of events in a 
rural county as they came under the view, judicial or administrative, of 
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the Justices of the Peace in Quarter Sessions: petty misdemeanours, 
quarrels between neighbours, rating matters, the supervision of alehouses 
and highways, the appointment and supervision of officials, the execution 
of the poor laws and the laws relating to religious conformity. Often the 
fragmentary picture is tantalizing. For example, one.would like to 
know more of the circumstances of the quarrel involving threats of 
shooting that was taken into the King’s Bench only to be referred back for 
settlement out of court, or of the sporting career of the high constable 
whose excuse for his absence from sessions was an engagement to ride 
for a plate at Rugby (should it be Saltby ?) race-course in Leicestershire. 
The controversy about the erection of a new County Hall and gaol at 
Aylesbury, already lively, occupied the court throughout the years 
covered by this volume and was to continue for a few vears longer. 
There is something familiar in the appeal of the party of taste to Sir 
John Vanburgh and the objections to his suggestions put forward by the 
party ofeconomy. Time was found to make orders to reform the slackness 
of local officials in the administration of the vagrancy laws and the laws 
relating to the licensing of common drovers and other common dealers: 
and to prevent clerks of justices from depriving the clerk of the peace 
of his fees by their failure to certify to quarter sessions licences granted to 
and recognizances entered by alehouse-keepers and victuallers before 
justices out of sessions. The register of gamekeepers for these years is 
given in an appendix. Volume vi of the Calendar, published in 1953, 
consists of alphabetical lists of landholders in the county who took the 
oaths of allegiance, supremacy and abjuration or made the affirmation 
permitted to Quakers in 1723 and 1724, and of Roman Catholics who 
registered their estates from 1717 to 1748. Details of the estates are 
calendared but field-names are omitted. The oath rolls and registers are 
said to be more complete than those of any other county and to provide a 
directory of the county for 1723. The editorial introductions are super- 
ficial and contribute little to an understanding of the administrative 
background of the records, while a separate and fuller subject index 
would have made volume v more useful. The County Council deserves 
thanks and congratulations for the publication of material throwing much 
light on aspects of the life of the county left in obscurity by the county 
histories. The high cost of printing and the decay of the private library 
have made it necessary to publish the Calendar in duplicated typescript, 
a solution of the problem that troubles all record publishing bodies 
agreeable neither to them nor to the users of their publications. 


Public Record Office H. C. JoHNson 


English historians have fought shy of the period between the death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707 and the third battle of Panipat in 1761. This may be 
put down to the fact that few English writers have possessed the necessary 
linguistic equipment which would have enabled them to study at first 
hand the available manuscripts in Persian, Marathi, Urdu, and Hindi. 
This is unfortunate as a knowledge of the factors underlying the decline 
of the Mughal empire is indispensable for any true understanding of the 
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work of Clive and Warren Hasting. The anarchy accompanying the 
decay of Mughal power was intensified by invasions and plundering 
incursions from the trans-Indus regions roughly corresponding to modern 
Persia and Afghanistan. The invasions of Nadir Shah of Persia and 
Ahmad Shah Durrani of Afghanistan were not so much a cause of the 
decline of the empire as symptomatic of a decline that had already taken 
place. Apart from the fact that he was the founder of modern Afghan- 
istan the importance of Ahmad Shah’s career, so far as India is concerned, 
is that his victory over the Marathas at Panipat in 1761 granted the English 
East India Company the respite needed for the consolidation of their 
recent conquests in Bengal. The main facts relating to the career of 
Ahmad Shah, the hated Abdali raider of the Indian chronicler, have been 
faithfully recorded by Dr. Ganda Singh in his Ahmad Shah Durrani 
‘ (London: Asia Publishing House, 1959. 41s.). He is to be congratu- 
lated ona strictly impartial treatment of a controversial subject, a remark- 
able feat when it is remembered that Dr. Singh is a member of the Sikh 
community of the Panjab, the hereditary enemies of the Afghans. The 
chief contemporary manuscripts in Persian and Marathi and all other 
available sources have been utilized by the author in his extremely detailed 
biography. In fact the book is far too detailed and could with advantage 
be boiled down to about a half of its length. The historical value of the 
narrative is often marred by the inclusion of unimportant anecdotes so 
dear to the oriental annalist. The curious reader will undoubtedly 
agree that the details connected with the death of Munir-ul-mulk (pp. 
136-7) are unnecessary. Dr. Singh’s book has many merits but it will 


not appeal to the university student in this country. 
Balliol College, Oxford C. Cott Davies 


The Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, vol. xxxiii, 
part 1 (Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society, 1959. $7.50) is a 
photographic reproduction from the original records of May to November 
1756. It is a story of a province at war: with claims from soldiers for 
hardship or loss, arguments over the bounties due for Indian captives 
and scalps, complaints from and concern over the ‘ neutral French’ 
(the refugees from Acadia). The name that occurs most frequently in 
these pages is a soldier too, for Governor Shirley was in 1756 Commander- 
in-Chief of British forces in North America. The journals, with their 
eighteenth-century print so carefully preserved, are a vivid reminder of 
the extent to which the Bay province was disturbed by the great war for 
the empire. 


University of Glasgow EsMOND WRIGHT 


Dr. Lucy S. Sutherland’s The City of London and the Opposition to 
Government, 1768-1744. (London: Ahtlone Press, 1959. 5s.) gives a 
brief, but lucid and scholarly, survey of the first phase of the Radical 
movement, which sprang up in London and Middlesex in the seventeen- 
sixties and found later and more developed expression in the movement 
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of the County Associations of the seventeen-eighties and Hardy’s 
Corresponding Society during the Revolutionary Wars. The peculiar 
features of this earlier phase were that it was largely confined to the 
metropolis and that it was still searching for some central agitational issue. 
Whereas the Yorkshire Associates were solely concerned with parlia- 
mentary reform and Hardy’s ‘ correspondents ’ were moved by the new 
ideas of ‘ popular sovereignty’ and the ‘ Rights of Man’, the London 
Radicals of 1768-74 were drawn together by opposition to Government 
on a variety of issues. Dr. Sutherland distinguishes clearly between three 
main trends: the movement that gathered around the person of John 
Wilkes; the quite distinct and separate movement for shorter Parlia- 
ments and more equal representation of which the central figure was 
William Beckford, Lord Mayor of London; and the more complex 
petition movement of 1769-70, ostensibly launched in protest against 
Luttrell’s adoption as M.P. for Middlesex in the place of Wilkes, but 
embracing other grievances besides, including the demand for parlia- 
mentary reform. The author sees the origins of this diverse movement 
in the City agitation of 1756 which carried Pitt to office; but she shrewdly 
observes that the term ‘ Radical’ could only be applied at this later stage, 
‘when the City began to some extent to dissociate itself from the politics 
of Opposition as well as those of Government’. One might quarrel with 
Dr. Sutherland on two points. Her contention that Wilkes’s support 
* depended largely on the liverymen of the numerous lesser companies, 
for which the livery fines were lower ’ (p. 17) does not seem to be borne 
out by available evidence. More stress might perhaps be placed, also, 
on the complexity of the motives underlying the petitions of 1769 and on 
the important part played in the campaign by Burke and Rockingham. 

University of Adelaide GerorGE RupE 


While searching in the National Archives in Washington for research 
material, Dr. Martin L. Brown, Jr. discovered a large collection of 
correspondence between Frederick the Great and his ambassadors in 
London and Paris bearing on American independence in the peace 
negotiations of 1782-3. It had been sent from Berlin in 1881 at American 
request, with a view to being published during the celebration of the 
centennial of Yorktown; but no use was made of these four hundred 
pages of correspondence. Dr. Brown has now translated and published a 
selection of them, with the title American Independence through Prussian 
Eyes (Duke University Press. London: Cambridge University Press, 
1959. 37s. 6d.). He rightly points out that while American, British, 
French, Spanish and Dutch material on the peace negotiations has been 
thoroughly studied, the viewpoint of this ‘ powerful neutral’ has been 
neglected. In this sense this book is a valuable supplement to the 
Politische Correspondenz of Frederick, which comes down only to 30 March 
1782. But Frederick’s interest was conspicuously that of a neutral. 
He was hardly at all aroused by the prospects of a new republic, though 
much interested in the idea of being invited to act as mediator. He 
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appears as a rather benevolent European statesman, more concerned over 
the future of Gibraltar than of North America, and seeing the struggle 
thére as part of a European contest. His interest was not only remote but 
unbelligerent; his concern was with peace and future commerce; and his 
neutrality has even a certain mild partiality towards his old ally Britain. 


University of Glasgow EsMOND WRIGHT 


Enough volumes in the series English Historical Documents, under the 
general editorship of Professor Douglas, have now appeared for most 
persons that are interested to have made up their minds on the merits 
of the project. The outstanding feature of volume xi (1783-1832), 
edited by A. Aspinall and E. Anthony Smith (London: Eyre & Spot- 
tiswoode, 1959. 95s.), is the wealth of extracts from unprinted sources 
which in some respects makes the book not merely an illustration but a 
positive contribution to the history of the period. Most of these manu- 
script sources are to be found in the constitutional sections (Crown, 
Cabinet, parliament, and the electoral system) which cover one-third of the 
total; and it is here that the main strength of the collection resides. The 
other sections, less original but for the most part sound and useful, deal 
briefly with the administration of justice and local government, at 
greater length with the empire, and very fully with economic develop- 
ments, social and religious life, and wars and foreign policy. Besides 
the usual comprehensive and valuable bibliographies there is a long and 
carefully balanced survey of the main aspects of the period, including 
among others the still controversial question of the role and meaning of 
‘party’ in politics. As one might expect from an historian so deeply 
versed as Professor Aspinall in the political sources of the early nine- 
teenth century, the tone is sympathetic to what might be called the execu- 
tive point of view; this at least is a welcome change from most text- 
books on the subject. Perhaps one might wish occasionally for greater 
definition in some of the conclusions, and not everyone will agree with 
the passing dictum that ‘no one would have raised an eyebrow’ had 
William IV dismissed Wellington on his accession in 1830; but these 
are minor points. A more general criticism is that it is not always clear 
to the reader whether the editors wished to supply a basic record of what 
actually happened or envisaged their task as illustrating the growth of 
ideas and movements. ‘Though, for example, the factory acts of 1802 
and 1819, or in another sphere the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, 
are duly printed, they have omitted from their appropriate sections the 
two corn laws of 1815 and 1828, the currency act of 1819, all Peel’s 
1822-30 legal reforms, and the metropolitan police act of 1829. Never- 
theless, if most students of the period will be able to observe the absence 
of documents they would themselves have inserted, they will also learn 
a great deal that they did not know before. As a work of reference, an 
informed review of present knowledge, a guide to study, and a stimulus to 
thought, this volume will stand for a long time on its own merits. 


University of St. Andrews NorMan GASH 
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Professor Marcus Cunliffe contributes to the Chicago History of 
American Civilization The Nation Takes Shape, 1789-1837 (Chicago Univer- 
sityPress. London: Cambridge University Press, 1959. 26s.) which picks 
up the story where Professor Edmund Morgan left off and carries it forward 
over the next half century with the daring brevity required of contributors 
to this series. Required brevity has its advantages: the author has 
carte blanche to cut difficult corners and concentrate on his own chosen 
themes. Mr. Cunliffe’s themes are primarily national, and he gives due 
attention to the practical development of the institutions of federal 
government, to the settlement of the west, the conduct of foreign policy, 
the growth of commerce; but beyond all this, he is interested—and he 
will interest his readers—in the fundamental problem of the American 
nation: how it acquired an identity in this formative period. This leads 
him to a discussion of the American national character, a difficult theme 
which he handles skilfully, not by attempting a description of types so 
much as by explaining the environment, the variety of ties, ambitions, 
interests, and material conditions to which American institutions, and 
Americans as individuals, were subject as they grew up. The mobility— 
the ‘ perpetual mild discontent’ as he aptly says—of American society, 
is contrasted with the conservatism of ideas; the variety of programmes, 
with the comparative lack of deeply divisive social principles. And the 
gtowth of nationalism is contrasted, in a perceptive chapter, with the 
overlapping development of Southern sectionalism, in which connection 
Mr. Cunliffe draws a distinction between the earlier phases of separatism, 
as in the southwest and in New England, and the later, and different, 
Sectionalism of the South. This point is missed by writers who try to 
explain southern sectionalism as merely a further manifestation of the 
earlier spirit of disunity. . No fresh reader is likely to leave this book 
with an over-simplified view of the issues; indeed, one has occasionally 
the impression of hearing a highly intelligent discussion by someone 
who is still at work thinking them out for himself. The price for Mr. 
Cunliffe’s choice of topics—the corners cut—include virtual omission of 
state histories, and skimpy treatment of the development of political 
parties. The latter problem, though duly mentioned, is not adequately 
drawn into his account either of the Federalist or of the Jacksonian periods. 
Moreover Mr. Cunliffe seems to prefer to confine economic questions to 
their designated chapter, with the result that, though the ‘ Monster Bank ’ 
plays its full part, he misses some of the wider banking and business 
aspects of the Jacksonian era. His knowledge of American literature 
is brought usefully into the service of historical understanding, and he has 
a keen eye for significant illustrative fact, for example that by 1837 the 
steamboat tonnage on western waters was equal to that of all the steam- 
ships in the British merchant navy. The gerrymander, however, was not 
really a new invention by the time it earned its name under Elbridge 
Gerry in 1812. And of the numerous southern anti-slavery societies 
(for which 1840 seems a late date: 1831 would probably be closer) the 
great majority were actually in border states. The book is a pleasure to 
read, and those who use it as an introduction will enjoy their American 
history from the beginning. 


University College, London J. R. Powe 
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Hard on the heels of Albert Soboul’s Sans-culottes parisiens en lan III 
comes a study by a Norwegian author of the nine months following 
Robespierre’s fall in Thermidor and leading to the final defeat of the 
Parisian sans-culottes as a political force in the mass outbreaks of Germinal 
and Prairial (March and May 1795): La défaite des sans-culottes. Mouvement 
populaire et réaction bourgeoise en lan III. By K&ire D. Ténnesson, (Oslo, 
Presses Universitaires; Paris, Librairie, R. Clavreuil. 1959). The theme 
is not new. Previous studies include A. Mathiez’s La réaction thermidorienne 
(1929), G. Lefebvre’s Les thermidoriens (1937) and E. Tarlé’s Jerminal i 
prerial (Moscow, 1951). Dr. Ténnesson frankly acknowledges his debt 
to these and more recent authors, but his work is original in that, for the 
first time, the story of the opposition to the Thermidorian Convention is 
unfolded in detail and all the elements coming together in the outbreaks 
of the spring of 1795 are examined with meticulous care and with scrupu- 
lous attention to the documentary evidence. After preliminary chapters 
on the social structure of the Paris Sections, the organization of the food 
supply to the capital and of the machinery of government—in which the 
author contests the common view that the highly centralized apparatus 
of the Jacobin Government was largely dismantled by its successors— 
Dr. Ténnesson proceeds to analyse the nature of the opposition during 
the autumn months of 1794. He distinguishes clearly between two rival 
centres contesting for the support of the Paris Sections—the ‘ neo- 
Hébertists’ and the Jacobins. The former, based on the Muséum 
Section and the Electoral Club, were mainly concerned to ‘ liberalize’ 
the régime by implementing the democratic Constitution of 1793; while 
the latter were demanding a return to the draconian policies and methods of 
the ‘ Year II’. In the Convention, too, there remained a small group of 
deputies of the former ‘ Mountain’. But this political opposition was 
remarkably ineffective and, after the closure of both Jacobin and Electoral 
Clubs in October-November, the ‘ moderates ’ were able with compara- 
tive ease to purge the Sectional committees and assemblies of militants and 
socially ‘ undesirable’ elements. While Babeuf’s Tribun and the ‘ patriots’ 
in the Gravilliers Section were not silenced until February, Dr. Ténnesson 
subscribes to the generally held view that it was the protracted food crisis 
and the Convention’s economic policy, far more than the agitation of the 
political opposition, that stirred the Parisian sans-culottes into open rebellion 
in Germinal and Prairial. Yet the slogans of the opposition groups were 
here much in evidence; and the author stresses the importance for the 
former of the clandestine poster Peup/e, réveille-toi and for the latter of the 
pamphlet Insurrection du peuple. 

In his account and explanation of the events of 1-4 Prairial and of the 
subsequent repression, Dr. Ténesson does not alter substantially the 
picture presented by recent writers; but he draws on a great deal of new 
material and is able to correct some old errors (including some perpe- 
trated by the present reviewer). It is possible that an even fuller picture 
might have emerged if he had followed M. Soboul in wading methodically 
through each one of the 347 boxes of police reports in the redoubtable 
‘ série alphabétique ’ of the F’ series of the Archives Nationales. Yet 
this might have added little and its omission does not detract materially 
from the value of a solid and scholarly work, that will henceforth be 
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essential reading for all serious students of this ‘twilight’ period of 
Revolutionary history. 


University of Adelaide GrorGE Rup 


If Lord Durham’s short but momentous political career was under- 
valued in the nineteenth century, the balance has been amply redressed in 
this. Stuart Reid’s detailed two-volume life appeared in 1906 and was 
followed by Professor New’s authoritative study in 1929. Yet there is a 
modest niche alongside them for Mr. Leonard Cooper’s new book 
Radical Jack (London: Cresset Press, 1959. 35s.). Neither in substance 
nor in scholarship does it compare with the earlier biographies. There 
are no source-references and only a sketchy index; the text contains some 
curious misspellings and wrong dates; and the author is content with a 
conception of unrelieved ‘ Tory repression’ in the period before 1830. 
But by concentrating on the more personal evidence in the mass of 
Lambton MSS. he has been able to enrich an otherwise brief and con- 
ventional narrative with details of Durham’s private life and personal 
characteristics, ranging from his batting-average for July-August 1812 
to his enlightened treatment of his coal-miners. If only a supplement, 
it is in places a useful supplement to the standard lives. 


University of St. Andrews NorMan GASH 


According to the publisher’s blurb Professor Amry Vandenbosch’s 
Dutch Foreign Policy since 1815, a study in small power politics (The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. 25.5 g.), gives a complete picture of Dutch 
foreign policy since 1815 and thereby an example of the problems and 
functions of a small power in a world increasingly dominated by big 
powers. Such a book would be well worth writing, for the transforma- 
tion of Dutch foreign policy during the last hundred years or so, from 
neutralism to involvement, affords a fascinating theme. It would require 
on the part of the author, however, a thorough knowledge not only of 
Dutch diplomacy in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, on which 
much remains to be done, but of the wider Dutch scene, and of the 
policies of the major world powers from which Dutch statesmen invariably 
took their cue. Judging from his bibliography, Dr. Vandenbosch is 
familiar with the relevant Dutch literature, although there are one or two 
important omissions, such as Professor J. C. Boogman’s Nederland en de 
Duitse Bond, 1815-1851 (2 vol., Groningen, 1955). However, little of this 
knowledge is conveyed to the printed page in a coherent form, and only 
the most perfunctory attempt is made to relate it to the changing pattern 
of international relations. What is given, indeed, is little more than a 
collection of essays on various aspects of Dutch foreign policy from 1815 
to the end of World War II, but largely relating to the period after 1900. 
Even as a collection of essays, however, they are disappointing. A 
certain amount of useful factual information is given, but no topic is 
treated fully, and this includes chapter vi in which the author claims to 
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have discussed fully in nineteen pages the repercussions of the Boer War 
on the Dutch people and on the policy of the Netherlands Government. 
Moreover, little attempt has been made to arrange topics in any purposeful 
order, with the result that there is a good deal of to-ing and fro-ing, a 
certain amount of overlapping, and in one instance an almost exact 
repetition of words for the space of a paragraph (¢f. pp. 71 and 156-7). 
In short, Dr. Vandenbosch has done little more than draw attention to a 
worthwhile subject and to assemble a useful bibliography. 


Birkbeck College, London G. C. Grpss 


The Correspondant, started as a weekly in 1829, was an important 
vehicle of French Liberal Catholic opinion during much of the succeeding 
half century and by 1870, as a fortnightly review, had attained a circulation 
of over 6,000. In her The Correspondant and the Founding of the French 
Third Republic (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1959. $2.50) Sister M. Caroline Ann Gimpl has made a careful 
and useful survey of the attitude of the review towards the main consti- 
tutional and other problems confronting France between 1871 and 1875. 
She does not attempt to claim too much for her subject, fpr she concludes 
that the political ideas expressed during these years by the Correspondant 
were not notable for originality and that the review suffered from a lack 
of forceful leadership. Moreover, she admits the understandable diffi- 
culty of making an accurate appraisal of the influence of the Correspondant 
upon the formation of the Third Republic. The press is a hard study 
full of arcana not easily revealed,'as we are forcibly reminded when she 
writes (p. 222): ‘ Though apparently the review was still directed by a 
council of editors, just who were the members of that council or who was 
chiefly responsible for the publication, especially after . . . 1872, remains 
uncertain.’ This is not the least interesting of the problems which Sister 
Gimpl has been unable to solve. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge J. P. T. Bury 


Cent ans d histoire nationale en Belgique by Fernand Vercauteren (Bruxelles: 
La renaissance du livre, 1959) confines itself to the labours of scholars 
on their own country. The Liége professor, himself a leading medi- 
evalist, explains how the revolution of 1830 which created a sovereign 
state generated an eager interest in the past of a country exceptionally 
rich in hitherto unexplored and uncatalogued archives. ‘ Never’, 
declared Baron de Gerlache to his fellow members of the Académie 
Royale de Belgique in 1836, ‘has the need to gain a thorough knowledge 
of our national history been more imperiously felt than since the estab- 
lishment of our independence. Everyone engaged in political affairs 
who desires or does not desire the consolidation of our Belgium seeks 
from the past lessons, arms and predictions’. The task of investigation 
and publication of sources was energetically carried out under the direction 
of Gachard, director of the National Archives, aided by a band of zealous 
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workers in the archives of the ancient cities which had won renown in 
commerce and culture. They had to learn their trade by trial and error, 
for no masters of Ouellenkritik such as Ranke and his pupils were available. 
Racial, linguistic and religious differences in the new state also needed 
time to diminish or to be overcome. Scott’s novels had stimulated and 
often actually created interest in the institutions and social life of Europe, 
and a subsidy was granted to the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, though only a 
fraction of that voluminous publication related to Belgium. The earliest 
fruits of the new age of research were summarized for the general reader 
by Gerlache,;i Juste, Kervyn de Lettenhove and other popularizers; 
but a comprehensive survey and interpretation of the whole record had 
to await Pirenne, the only Belgian writer on Belgian history to attain 
European stature. 


Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks G. P. Goocxu 


Over a third of Questioni di Storia del Socialismo (Turin: Einaudi, 
1958. 3500 1.) by Leo Valiani is an essay on books published between 
1937 and 1957 on the history of Italian socialism. The rest comprises 
an historical essay on the period between the first and the second Inter- 
national and nineteen reviews or short essays. All have been printed 
before. The first essay is an invaluable tool, ranging further than its 
title implies. The others serve as elaborations of observations made in 
the course of it. The theme which can thus be followed through the 
book is that of the definition of socialism as socialists marked themselves 
off, in the course of time, from followers of other movements of protest 
and reconstruction. Definition begins when they can be distinguished 
from Jacobins and, therefore, with the books which defend or attack the 
inclusion of the Jacobins among the forerunners of socialism. Although 
the Italian followers of Buonarroti called themselves, after 1830, socialists, 
the tendency of the writers whom Signor Valiani next discusses is to 
discriminate between socialism and the international political conspiracy 
of Buonarroti’s conception. Essays reviewing volume one of G. D. H. 
Cole, History of Socialist Thought, L. De Rosa, Storia del Cartismo and books 
by A. Saitta and A. Galante Garrone on Buonarroti give extra substance 
to this distinction. The discussion moves on to the revolutions of 1848-9 
and the further definition which socialism received when socialists could 
be distinguished from political democrats. Books on Carlo Cattaneo 
and Carlo Pisacane as well as Proudhon are among the very large number 
discussed in the text or listed in the notes. A separate essay reviews 
M. Dessal’s study of Charles Delescluze. The books next considered 
deal with the debate about the legitimacy of the war of 1859, with argu- 
ments about the struggle between Cavourian liberals and the Garibaldian 
left and with the political and social radicalism of the Sicilian and Nea- 
politan peasants. Books which discuss the workers’ mutual assurance 
societies are used to carry forward an earlier distinction between Mazzin- 
ianism and socialism—a subject which ends in a consideration of studies 
of the break between Mazzini and Bakunin and of Carlo Cafiero. Many 
books, including several on Andrea Costa, offer a basis for the discussion 
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of the relationship between socialism and anarchism. The historical 
essay on the period 1867-89 and reviews of A. Sergent et C. Harmel, 
Histoire de ? Anarchie and J. Maitron’s books fit in as elaborations. Books 
on Antonio Labriola and Filippo Turati enable the author to show how 
socialism, as he understands it, received fresh definition when revolutionary 
socialism with its Marxist base, was distinguishable from Turati’s parlia- 
mentary party. Finally, books about the period 1900-21 give opportunity 
to discuss, among many others, Antonio Gramsci, Piero Gobetti and 
Carlo Rosselli and the ‘ liberalizing’ of revolutionary socialism. Last 
but one of the short pieces is an essay on Carlo Rosselli and the book ends 
with an appreciation of the historian Adolfo Omodeo. 


Somerville College, Oxford AGATHA RAMM 


Walter Bagehot, by Norman St. John-Stevas (London: Eyre & 
Spottiswood, 1959. 36s.) is subtitled ‘a study of his life and thought 
together with a selection from his political writings’. The ‘ study’ 
is in fact an introductory essay, and nearly half of it is concerned with 
Bagehot’s view of the English constitution and those changes which 
have occurred in it since he wrote. This is a well-digested and useful 
compendium. In one place the author seems to contradict himself, 
for on page 61, he says that Bagehot ‘ would have been content to see 
England a republic’, and on the next page, that ‘ Bagehot was no re- 
publican’. The essays are intelligently selected. On the other hand, it 
is not easy to see what purpose this publication is intended to serve. 
Any serious student of nineteenth century politics must surely possess 
a copy of The English Constitution, which is out of print, it is true, but 
second-hand copies are procurable, and this work constitutes nearly 
two-thirds of the Bagehot material reprinted in this volume. A cheap 
reprint of this work would be far more useful for undergraduates and 
others unwilling to pay the high price demanded for this book. The 
paper-back is surely the best medium nowadays for this sort of project. 


Clare College, Cambridge DuNCAN ForBEsS 


The reputation of William L. Marcy has suffered from his famous 
defence of the spoils system ending with the dictum, ‘To the victor 
belong the spoils of the enemy’. Unjustly, as Ivor Debenham Spencer 
shows in what is, surprisingly enough, the first full-length biography of 
Marcy, The Victor and the Spoils (Providence, R. I.: Brown Universicy 
Press, 1959. $8) for Marcy in office, both as governor of New York and 
as a secretary in the cabinet proved himself notably reasonable and just 
in his appointments. Marcy, as his contemporaries recognized, was a 
politician of unusual ability; and the interest of his biography arises 
mainly from two facts, that he remained unmoved by any of the reformist 
or other passions of his time, but that, on the other hand, he was always 
a dedicated member of the Democratic party. This study reveals in 
some detail the increasing strain on the genuine party man in the genera- 
tion before the Civil War. Mr. Spencer, whose criticisms are made with 
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fairness and detachment, holds that Marcy’s greatest mistake was his 
decision to remain in Pierce’s cabinet despite his disapproval of the 
Nebraska bill. He maintains with reason that Marcy would have made a 
better president than either Pierce or Buchanan; and believes that had he 
been president he would have resisted the bill. This is only superficially 
inconsistent, since, as president, Marcy might have been able to stop 
the bill without splitting the party. As secretary of state he stayed at his 
post to avert that split—to no effect, of course. Marcy himself was one 
of those who believed that slavery would never spread into the territories. 
His course as secretary of state is fully and ably documented, with partic- 
ular advantage for the study of the treaty with Elgin, from which Marcy 
emerges with far more credit than he is usually accorded. This section 
amounts to a definite addition to the history of foreign policy. The 
author is much less comfortable when following Marcy through the 
vicissitudes of New York politics. The reader who is not familiar with 
the factions of the New York Democracy will have to look them up else- 
where if he wants to understand them. The author does not make clear 
Marcy’s reasons for association with the Softs, nor what was involved in 
the division of the Hunkers between Softs and Hards. The style through- 
out is pedestrian, and square biackets, sometimes enclosing nothing 
more weighty than an additional comma, make pedantically frequent 
appearances in the quotations. 


University College, London J. R. Pore 


Mr. James Duffy’s study of Portuguese Africa (Harvard University 
Press. London: O.U.P., 1959. 38s.) is most welcome. There has 
hitherto been no satisfactory outline in English of the history of this 
strangely tenacious empire, and visitors’ accounts have always tended to 
be partisan; hence in discussions about these territories ignorance is 
frequently tempered only by prejudice. So faras Angola and Mozambique 
are concerned, the gap is now very capably filled by this survey. It is 
based principally upon existing secondary studies, mostly in Portuguese, 
reinforced by use of official publications, travel books, polemical works, 
and personal observation. Inevitably and properly such a survey raises 
more problems than it settles. When Mr. Duffy discusses modern 
Portuguese imperial doctrines or policies, both generally and in relation 
to such contentious problems as the use of forced or contract labour, he 
cannot hope or wish to avoid controversy; neither the scholarship with 
which he supports his arguments, nor even his verdict that ‘In Africa, 
Portugal’s record as a colonizing force is in fact not much worse than that 
of other European nations ’ will commend his conclusions to apostles of 
the Portuguese ‘imperial idea’. In discussing earlier periods too Mr. 
Duffy necessarily touches many questions which his evidence hardly 
permits him to answer. Much more will, for instance, be written about 
the internal organization of the Angolan slave-trade, and its connection 
with those ‘ little wars ’, which are repeatedly mentioned as explanations of 
events rather than as events themselves requiring explanation. When 
such investigations are made, Mr. Duffy’s book will be an invaluable 
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starting-point. It might, however, by a little extra trouble, have been 
made an even better one. The maps might have identified more of the 
places mentioned in the earlier chapters (e.g. ‘ the Ambaca fortress . . . 
up the Lucala river’); more useful still in such a pioneer work would 
have been a critical bibliography. Failing that, the notes might in places 
have identified Mr. Duffy’s authorities rather more fully; and they might 
certainly have been put in their proper place. 


University of Aberdeen J. D. HarGREAVEs 


Freda Wolfson’s delightful little Pageant of Ghana (London: O.U.P., 
1958. 30s.) is a courageous book, new, refreshing, and light relief after 
the heavy-weights to which the specialist is accustomed in the history of 
Ghana or the Gold Coast. She has skilfully assembled a charming 
collection of extracts from original records. Mostly drawn from the 
writings of traders and travellers, they are designed to illuminate the 
history of the Gold Coast from its discovery in 1471 to the modern 
achievement of Ghanaian independence. According to the preface, the 
aim was ‘ to present a comprehensive and coherent picture of the people, 
their country, their history, institutions and beliefs, as they appeared to 
observers’. The breadth and variety of the choice is reflected in the 
printing of short extracts from Ruy de Pina’s chronicle, Pieter de Marees, 
the Dutchman, whose Description (1602), as the editor rightly asserts, 
remains our earliest ‘ full-scale work about the Gold Coast ’, John Barbot, 
the Frenchman who trafficked on the coast of ‘ Golden Guinea’ in the 
late seventeenth century, and extracts of our own time from two such 
distinguished and divergent founding fathers of Ghana as Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah and Professor Busia. There are gaps in the sequence of evi- 
dence which in the present state of studies perhaps cannot be easily closed: 
for example, we jump in three huge strides from Pacheco Pereira (¢. 1505) 
to the Towerson voyage of 1555-6, on to Marees in 1602 and then, more 
stretched than ever, straight to Barbot in 1680. More records in more 
accessible form from the Dutch sources of the seventeenth century are 
an urgent need. In this respect, the book, if it was intended for the 
specialist, represents no advance. And what of the early missionaries? 
But the narratives drawn from more recent sources, mainly English, are 
well chosen; the picture of society on the West Coast after 1840 is well 
done. Some of the illustrations and reproductions are also both attractive 
and informative. Moreover, Dr. Wolfson’s brief introduction is ade- 
quate. As a whole she faced a baffling task, for the materials, at least for 
the last hundred years, are copious; and she comes out of it well. She 
is to be congratulated on a popular collection of extracts likely to be of 
value, particularly for the layman. 


University College of N. Staffs. J. W. Biaxe 


Over the past ten years there has been a remarkable outburs¢ of 
criticism in Holland of the work of Robert Fruin which has substantially 
modified the dominant view of Fruin as a strictly objective, scrupulously 
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impartial historian. The most recent contribution to the discussion, 
Dr. J. W. Smit, Fruin en de Partijen Tijdens de Republiek (Historische 
Studies uitgegeven vanwege het Instituut voor Geschiedenis der 
Rijksuniversiteitte Utrecht, xiv. Groningen, J. B. Wolters, 1958. 
12.50 f.), continues the attack and is concerned principally with the question 
of how far and in what ways Fruin’s conception of the Revolt and the 
Republic, as evidenced by his various studies on these matters, was 
influenced or limited by his political views. Two introductory chapters 
describe Fruin’s intellectual horizons and the development of party 
attitudes in Dutch historiography up to Fruin. The rest of the book is 
given over to a rigorous examination of Fruin’s writings on the Republic. 
Dr. Smit shows that a clear political conception lay at the heart of Fruin’s 
work on the Republic. An attachment to the House of Orange was 
present from the beginning, but developed into a passion which led him 
increasingly, and by 1865 wholeheartedly, to judge the past according to 
the degree to which it measured up to those political ideals which he most 
desired to advance in nineteenth-century Holland, namely a constitutional 
monarchy in which the monarchical element was strongly emphasized. 
This growing Orangism—Dr. Smit clearly regards it as 4 rake’s progress— 
coloured all Fruin’s work on the Republic, but appeared most clearly 
and to worst effect in his writings on the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, where, allied to a temperamental hostility to the spiritual 
milieu of the seventeenth- and eiziteenth-century regent class, it made him 
palpably unfair. Dr. Smit makes his point, with a sweep that is rare in a 
first book, but he makes too much of it. Few historians, great or small, 
would emerge unscathed from the sort of treatment Dr. Smit has meted 
out to Fruin, and, if it is true that Fruin was partial, it is also true that he 
was no more partial than his contemporaries in Holland, or indeed, 
elsewhere in Europe, and that he possessed a degree of technical accuracy 
and breadth of imagination which placed him far above most of them. 
As Dr. Smit admits, no historian can hope to escape from the limits of 
his own convictions and this is true of Dr. Smit himself, who at times 
shows as much contempt for the nineteenth century ‘ with its drawing- 
room morality ’"—whatever that may mean—as he rebukes Fruin for 
having shown towards the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. An 
example of this is his impatient dismissal of Fruin’s concern and sorrow at 
William III’s part in the battle of Saint-Denis as yet another proof of 
Fruin’s inability to move outside ‘the narrow limits of Victorian 
morality ’, for, according to Dr. Smit, to admit that William ITI willingly 
and knowingly sacrificed the lives of his men in an unnecessary battle in 
no way detracts from his ‘ true greatness’. Obviously much depends on 
what is meant by greatness, but to condemn William for his conduct in 
the affair need have nothing to do with ‘ Victorian morality’. Dr. Smit 
likes his history full-blooded as well as cold-blooded and this leads him 
occasionally into oversimplification and inconsistency. On the Fruin- 
Nuyens-Brouwers controversy of the eighteen-sixties, for example, he 
remarks that the conditions of the time made discussion between catholics 
and liberals on the nature of the Revolt impossible, and then condemns 
Fruin for not having taken up an unambiguously anti-catholic position 
in a controversy which he has just admitted to be profitless. It is surely 
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arguable that by concentrating on a detailed criticism of catholic work 
Fruin was performing a useful service in establishing canons of technical 
accuracy of which amateur historians like Nuyens needed to be reminded, 
and that by deliberately avoiding a head-on clash over fundamentals he 
was hoping to create an atmosphere in which catholic historians might be 
ready to break completely new ground and write that history of the 
catholic community in the Netherlands to which he properly attached so 
much importance. Nor is Dr. Smit free from the sin of anachronism 
which he so deplores in Fruin, for to criticize Fruin for writing political 
and constitutional history and for not anticipating present-day fashions 
in historiography is plainly silly, and not even completely accurate in the 
light of the fact that Fruin’s ‘ Tien Jaren’ was acknowledged at the time 
as a new departure in this respect. Such examples as these, of hyper- 
criticism and a rather pugnacious dogmatism, clearly detract from the 
genuine merit of Dr. Smit’s book. 


Birkbeck College, London G. C. Grsss 


In A Frontier State at War: Kansas 1861-186 5 (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press. For the American Historical Association. London: 
O.U.P., 1958. 36s.) Mr. Albert Castel has a sordid story to relate. He 
tells it clearly, carefully, and dispassionately. It is a record of the 
criminal and corrupt exploitation of a national crisis for purposes of 
private gain, of robbery, arson and murder in the name of a war upon 
treason in the western counties of Missouri, that did immense damage to 
the union cause and provoked equally lawless reprisals. Save for a 
couple of federal generals, Ewing and Schofield, no one, not even Lincoln 
himself, emerges with credit; and a large part of the cast are plain scoun- 
drels. In these circumstances Mr. Castel has had to cut his way through a 
thicket of pettifogging quarrels, corruption and political intrigue, in 
which no man’s word can be trusted. This has imposed upon him the 
arduous task of sifting much unreliable evidence about obscure and 
ufisavory controversies, unscrupulously and intemperately conducted. 
He has discharged it with conspicuous ability, and produced a brief and 
lucid account that it would be hard to better. All that needs to be added 
is that, before the record of Kansas during the war is written off as wholly 
discreditable, it should be remembered that it has been no part of Mr. 
Castel’s plan to deal with the service of Kansans in the union armies 
at the front. 


London H. Hae BELLor 


Risorgimento e Capitalismo, by Rosario Romeo (Bari: Laterza, 1959. 
1400 1.) consists of two long essays which previously appeared in Nord 
e Sud. ‘The first, ‘ La Storiografia Politica Marxista nel Secondo Dopo- 
guerra’ was published in that journal in August, 1956, and the second, 
*Problemi dello Sviluppo Capitalistico in Italia dal 1861 al 1887’ in 
July 1958. Signor Romeo takes as the central theme of both essays a 
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consideration of Antonio Gramsci’s thesis of the Risorgimento as an ag- 
rarian revolution manqué: Gramsci believed that the tragedy of modern 
Italian history lay in the refusal of the urban middle classes to identify 
their interests with those of the peasants, and to use mass rural risings 
against the old autocracies. In his first essay Signor Romeo shows that 
most Italian socialist writings on the Risorgimento in the post-war period 
have been based on this thesis. The most interesting section of the 
essay is that which deals with the thesis itself, where Signor Romeo is 
fair, if unsympathetic, in his argument, and does not underestimate the 
power of Gramsci’s thought. The second essay claims to be a more 
detailed consideration of Gramsci’s thesis in the light of an objective 
examination of the development of Italian capitalism from 1861 to 1887. 
Here Signor Romeo is less satisfying. ‘The essay is sound enough as an 
outline economic history, but it adds little to the argument contained in 
the first essay. It shows, with much statistical data, that industrial 
development in Italy after 1880 was based on the capital accumulated 
from agricultural production since 1860. The process would have been 
upset if the peasants had consumed more and raised their standard of 
living, and if they had seized political power in 1860 they would not have 
tolerated the low and static standard of living which was forced upon them 
for the next twenty years. After 1880, when large industries began to 
appear in Italy, the low standard of living of the rural masses proved a 
drawback to the industrialists themselves because it deprived them of 
what would otherwise have been a large domestic market. It would take 
a great deal of subtle argument to use these facts as a further illustration 
of the weakness of Gramsci’s thesis, yet Signor Romeo ends his historical 
survey abruptly, almost as if he has forgotten his declared object in 
starting it. He concludes, a little lamely, by saying that future policy 
with regard to the peasants, and especially the terrible problem of the 
South, will not depend upon any historical reconstruction, but only on 
the political convictions and traditions of those formulating policy. He 
should perhaps have realized that an evaluation of Gramsci’s theory also 
depends, in the last resort, on one’s political convictions. In fairness to 
Signor Romeo it must be added that he disclaims any attempt to say the 
last word: his great achievement is to have reopened the debate on that 
remarkable man, Antonio Gramsci. 


London School of Economics H. HEARDER 


Two recent Finnish publications permit German-reading historians 
to participate in conclusions reached by the means of summaries. The 
fifty-sixth yearbook of the series, Historiallinen Arkisto Toimittanut Suomen 
Historiallinen Seura (Helsinki, 1958), contains eight long articles, three 
of which are of general interest. Professor Lolo Krusius-Ahrenberg 
discusses (in Swedish, summary pp. 254-55) the origin of the April 
manifesto by which Tsar Nicholas II and his advisers hoped to satisfy 
Finnish agitation by allowing, not that calling of the Diet which was 
desired, but an elected committee of forty-eight members representing 
the four Estates to advise and help him as ruler of Finland; Toivo 
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Nordberg (in Finnish, summary pp. 314-15) carries this theme further 
by his study of the reaction in Finland to this manifesto and the eventual 
compromise on both sides which permitted the committee to meet and 
work on the understanding that the Diet should be allowed to meet in 
the near future: in 1863 the Finnish Estates met after an interval of half 
a century. Tuomo Polvinen’s article (in Finnish, summary pp. 220-1) 
covers an incident in Finnish-Russian relations in the early years of the 
twentieth century, when Russian fear of a possible German (or German- 
Swedish) attack on St. Petersburg via Finnish soil led to a demard for 
the strategic junction of the Finnish and Russian railway-systems (hitherto 
separate) in the so-called Neva ‘ bridge’, a project for which the Finns 
were asked to provide 24 million rubels, one-fourth of the total cost. 
Finnish public opinion was against this outlay when the project in 1905 
was put before their parliament, but Russian military measures, including 
plans for the bombardment of Helsinki, persuaded the Finnish Senate 
and parliament to vote the money in 1908. Veikko Piirainen’s important 
study ot nineteenth-century social welfare work in Finland, Ky/ankierrolta 
Kunnalliskikotiin (published as vol. xlix in Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, 
Helsinki: 1958), has a German summary, pp. 453-6, which with admirable 
clarity analyses the measures taken throughout the century to help the 
rural proletariat of Finland. The main developments surveyed are the 
help given by each parish to its own poor and needy within the framework 
of their own homes in the first half of the century; the transition to 
official, centrally administered, help in workhouses of various types with 
their attendant advantages (such as improved treatment for the mentally 
and chronically ill) and disadvantages (such as harsh treatment of children, 
unenlightened from the twentieth century point of view, and social 
stigma which made the poor prefer emigration to the ‘ poorhouse ’) 
in the second half of the century; the effect of better opportunities for 
the rural proletariat by the growth of industries in Finland and the 
changing climate of opinion, with its greater sympathy for the poor, are 
touched upon at the end of the study. 
London School of Economics RAGNHILD Hatron 


Professor Gordon A. Craig has used the invitation to deliver the 
Albert Shaw lectures at Johns Hopkins as an opportunity to put down his 
reflections on the different diplomatic style of the men who have con- 
ducted German foreign policy from Bismarck’s day to the present. 
Like many books which began as lectures, From Bismarck to Adenauer, 
Aspects of German statecraft. (Johns Hopkins Press. London: O.U.P., 
1958. 36s.) is written in an easy and engaging manner. The least 
interesting of the five lectures are the first and the last: it is not easy to 
say much that is new and arresting about Bismarck or to pass judgment 
yet on Adenauer’s foreign policy. The best of Dr. Craig’s sketches are 
those which deal with Biilow and Kiderlen-Waechter before 1914, 
Rathenau, Stresemann and Bruening after the War. It is a pleasure to 
see the ease with which the lecturer handles his material in so small a 
compass, and the lucidity with which he sets out his views. A fifth 
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lecture on German ambassadors and their problems completes the series. 
It is well worth reading, but prompts the question why it was put in to 
take the place which ought to have been filled by Hitler. German foreign 
policy from 1933 to 1940 is, no doubt, open to every form of moral 
censure, but as a virtuoso performance it has rarely been surpassed and 
ought surely to have been included. 


St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford ALAN BULLOCK 


There is a shortage of reliable yet compact studies of the American 
Labour Movement. The four volume survey by John R. Commons and 
his associates (stopping in 1932) is a little dated and a little too detailed. 
The only book covering the whole field is Foster R. Dulles’s very sound 
volume entitled Labor in America (New York, Crowell, 1949). Pro- 
fessor Joseph G. Rayback has tried to meet this need with A History of 
American Labor (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1959. 42s.). 
Such a work should tackle the major problems of why forms of labour 
organization arose in America, their objectives and achievements, and 
should convey some impression of the place of these organizations in the 
general life and history of the country. The dangers are that, with so 
many societies and unions affected by the laws of many states covering 
most of a continent, the book becomes a catalogue of facts with little 
interpretation and the curious but trivial may get as much space as more 
important developments. Mr. Rayback has not avoided all these diffi- 
culties. His frequent use of such sentences as ‘ the strike had convinced 
labour that government was hostile to its aims’ (p. 136) or ‘ labour was 
on the threshold of another period of progress ’ (p. 142) suggest a degree 
of unity and of self-consciousness at times when labour organizations 
were diverse and covered only a tiny minority of the wage-earners. The 
factual accounts of the various unions, strikes, and labour laws are 
interspersed with merely the briefest connecting links which do not fully 
explain changes in the types of activity. After describing the origin of 
the Greenback Labour Movement, Mr. -Rayback says ‘the new party 
was an immediate success’ (p. 138). But on the same page its disinte- 
gration is outlined and he concludes that ‘ the alliance had been unstable 
from the beginning’. Later there is a passage on the agrarian tendencies 
of the Knights of Labour in the late eighteen-eighties followed by an 
account of the Farmers’ Alliances. ‘ The next step was inevitable . . .’ 
(p. 179)—the formation (by these two agencies ?) of the Populist Party— 
but again the reader is puzzled because the attitude of the Knights was 
‘strangely equivocal’ and they declined while the Populists gained 
strength. One or two of these connecting links throw out new sugges- 
tions, as when Mr. Rayback remarks that the Knights of Labour were 
‘ essentially more realistic than the trade unionists in their attitude toward 
the nation’s industrial structure’ as they ‘ recognised that the factory 
system had come to stay’ (p. 175). In view of the Knights’ emphasis 
on co-operative production in small units, their hostility to industrial 
organization and their ultimate collapse, this view is the reverse of the 
usual interpretation and it would have been interesting to have had a fuller 
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discussion of the point. The main difficulty which keeps recurring is that 
in covering the whole history of American labour, the legislation on 
labour conditions, and including some treatment of industrial change, 
the Progressive, Farmers’ and Socialist movements, the book tries to do 
too much. It would have been better to have concentrated on a full 
discussion of the major developments, with footnotes (which are totally 
omitted, presumably for lack of space) to take the student to particular 
studies and original sources. 


University of Edinburgh Joun P. MackIntTosH 


Foreign policy is often considered as a rather abstract affair, apparently 
thought out by the}Foreign Secretary at his desk each morning, with 
perhaps the aid of a few leader-writers as the agents of public opinion. 
Not the least of the merits of Dr. Rose L. Greaves’s Persia and the Defence 
of India (University of London: Athlone Press, 1959. 42s.) is that it 
should help to destroy such illusions. The Russian advance into Central 
Asia presented problems both military and diplomatic, and the security 
of India was a vital, often paramount British interest. The India Office, 
the War Office and the Government of India, each with conflicting internal 
opinions, were all involved. Consequently, although the Foreign Office 
claimed the ultimate right of decision (and the book is subtitled ‘ A study 
in the foreign policy of the third Marquis of Salisbury ’), the formulation 
of policy was a very complicated process, of which Dr. Greaves provides 
an excellent analysis, securely based on a mass of British official and private 
documents. The particular difficulties presented by Persia, a weak and 
ill-governed area which caused concern long before the exploitation of 
oil, are also very well described. If the later chapters are less compelling 
it is mainly because, as not seldom in this type of history, nothing decisive 
happened. Despite the many warnings of imminent collapse, Persia 
contrived to survive in much the same way as Turkey and Morocco were 
to do for many years. The story is interesting enough to provoke 
questions. Did the authorities at St. Petersburg, similarly subject to the 
pressure of ‘ eager military spirits ’ with their equivalent of the ‘ K.C.B. 
mania ’, act under the same fear of British designs? Would the conquest 
of India, even if possible, have been a ‘ death-blow to our prosperity, 
prestige and power ’, or did all concerned merely reflect their monarch’s 
naive interest in the ‘ safety and honour of her vast Empire’? The author 
is a little indulgent towards the military view, with its fantastic over- 
estimate of Russian strength, somewhat impractical schemes for decisive 
battles in Asia and Holstein-like illusions that Germany might help 
Britain against Russia. Here perhaps she partially reflects the views of 
Salisbury himself who, able though he was, appears more apprehensive 
than his strictures on strategists and too ardent map-readers might lead 
one to expect. Ina rather meandering conclusion moreover Salisbury’s 
efficiency is too directly contrasted with the record of the 1892 Liberal 
Government: Salisbury could not give Persia a guarantee or adequate 
financial aid any more than Rosebery, and the latter on occasions did 
override the India Office, whereas Salisbury tended to negotiate with other 
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departments as independent powers. Nor would everyone who has 
encountered Sir Robert Morier or Sir Henry Drummond Wolff in other 
capacities rate them so highly. The maps also, although based on con- 
temporary official ones, have their limitations. The book, however, 
remains a valuable and well-written study of one of the numerous complex 
issues which confronted Britain in the late nineteenth century. 


University of Glasgow F, V. PARsons 


Italian historians have been paying a lot of attention in recent years 
to the origins and development of Christian Democracy in"Italy. Edith 
Pratt Howard’s I/ Partito Popolare Italiano (Florence: La Nuova Italia, 
1957) is an important addition to this literature. It is a pity that it has 
apparently been unable to find a publisher in its original English, for 
English works on Italian Catholicism and Christian Democracy, and 
indeed on European Christian Democracy in general, are still all too few. 
The first fifth of Miss Howard’s book provides an excellent summary of 
the Italian Catholic social movement up to 1918, when Benedict XV 
removed the ban on a Catholic party which had lasted for fifty years. 
The remainder of the book deals in detail with the record of the Popular 
party, the precursor of the present Christian Democratic party, between 
its foundation in 1918 and its dissolution by Mussolini in 1926. The 
author did much of her research under the guidance of the late Professor 
Salvemini, and her book belongs to what might be called the Salvemini 
school of forthright, scholarly anti-clericalism. Her analysis of the 
relations between the Popular party and the Vatican (about which there is 
still a lot that we do not know) shows that her sympathies lie with the 
party, which Pius XI sacrificed in order to improve the Church’s standing 
with Fascism., She stresses both the inherent disunity of the party, with 
its conservative and radical wings, and the remarkable success of its 
founder and masterful secretary, Don Luigi Sturzo, in keeping it together 
through years of exceptional turbulence and strain. The chief limitation 
of the book is its concentration on the parliamentary history of the party. 
It deals with this very well, however, and presents a clear account of the 
party’s constitutional, social, educational and agrarian programme. 
The last is particularly well handled, against the background of the 
complex social structure and agricultural diversity of the Italian country- 
side. What is now needed is a study of the party’s organization, personnel 
and ‘ grassroots’ activity—subjects on which little has been published 
even in Italy. 


Oriel College, Oxford CHRISTOPHER SETON-WATSON 


The value of Raymond A. Lindgren’s book, Norway-Sweden, Union, 
Disunion and Scandinavian Integration (A Publication of the Center for 
Research on World Political Institutions, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1959), is seriously diminished by the framework 
within which he has presented his subject. Even if the strange inter- 
pretation of the word ‘ integration ’ of the author and the Centre that has 
sponsored his study is admitted (pp. 4-5, ‘ By integration we mean the 
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attainment, within a territory, of a “‘ sense of community ” and of in- 
stitutions and practices strong enough and widespread enough to as- 
sure, for a “long ”’ time, dependable expectations of “‘ peaceful change” 
among its population’) it is difficult to visualize present-day Norway- 
Sweden as one territory with common institutions; and the central 
argument (see the diagram, p. 6) that Norway-Sweden is a Non-Amalga- 
mated Pluralistic Security-Community strikes the present reviewer as 
nonsensical. Whatever integration has taken place in the cultural, social 
and even possibly in some aspects of the economic lives of these two 
nations, where questions of security, i.e. of foreign policy, are concerned, 
the two countries cannot possibly be regarded as ome community. In yet 
another way does the chosen framework handicap the author. The 
feeling of common interests which undeniably exists in Scandinavia is 
the result, not of the ‘ Disunion’, but of centuries of co-existence after 
many more centuries of strife and, more specifically, of the Pan-Scan- 
dinavian movement of the nineteenth century, its failures as well as its 
successes. As a study of Norwegian-Swedish relations in their Scan- 
dinavian aspect the present book is badly balanced since hardly any atten- 
tion is given to Denmark, whose fate is so intimately linked with the 
‘Scandinavian movement in the nineteenth century, nor to Finland, equally 
essential for the twentieth-century concept and problems of the Scan- 
dinavian countries. However, if Professor Lindgren’s book is taken out 
of its framework and regarded as a straightforward history of the 
Norwegian-Swedish Union and the dissolution of that Union, it has a 
good deal to offer the reader. The author has a thorough knowledge of 
the Norwegian and Swedish literature of his subject, the only serious gap 
being Professor J. Seip’s important monograph on the Stang-Broch 
controversy, Et regime foran undergangen, Oslo, 1945, which seems to have 
escaped his notice. For the main section of his study, covering the years 
1902 to 1908 (pp. 78 to 234), Mr. Lindgren has also made good use of the 
published and unpublished memoirs of the period, of the newspaper press 
and of official documents from the Norwegian and Swedish public record 
offices (though the author’s translation of Riksarkiv, ‘ the Archives of the 
Realm ’, as Royal Archives is neither accurate nor likely to be acceptable 
to historians of either of the two countries in question). This section is the 
most valuable of the book; by its concentration on domestic issues in the 
two countries and on relations between them in the years preceding the dis- 
solution of the Union, the English reader is given the necessary background 
to the European perspectives of Professor Folke Lindberg’s book, 
Scandinavia in Great Power Politics, 1905-1908, Stockholm 1958. ‘The 
author strives hard and on the whole successfully to be fair to both sides 
in the different points of dispute during the Union, if at times his own 
attitude appears confused, e.g. when he (pp. 46-7) stresses that Norway 
was dealt with generously by Sweden in respect of her interests abroad, 
while on page 48 taking the opposite view, arguing that Sweden dis- 
played little concern for the interests and desires of Norway. His grasp 
of the attitudes to the Union of the various political parties in Norway 
is very good, though his sarcasm on page 82 at the expense of the 
Norwegian Venstre (Left) and their demand for a separate Norwegian 
consular representation fails to illuminate that particular problem. 


London School of Economics RAGNHILD HATTON 
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Some five years ago the. Royal Historical Commission of the 
Netherlands agreed to a scheme for the publishing of the basic documents 
of Dutch foreign policy in the years 1848 to 1919. The whole was 
divided into three periods, and responsibility for the third of these, 
covering the years 1899 to 1919, was assigned to Dr. C. Smit. The 
first fruits of Dr. Smit’s labours have now appeared in the shape of an 
immensely fat volume of 800 odd pages, devoted to the years 1903 to 
1907, which will form volume two in his section: Bescheiden Betreffende 
de Buitenlandse Politiek van Nederland 1848-1919 Derde Periode, 1899-1919, 
Tweede Deel, 1903-1907. R.G.P. Grote Serie, 102, ’s Gravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1958. Volume one of this section, it appears, is also 
completed, since many detailed references are made to it, and was clearly 
intended to have appeared first, but for unexplained reasons its publication 
has been delayed. The materials in the present volume have been drawn 
from a variety of sources, but principally from the ministry of foreign 
affairs, a number of other government departments, and the private 
collections of several leading ministers. Many topics are touched upon, 
but the documents deal mainly with Dutch efforts to conclude arbitration 
treaties with other European and extra~-European powers, the maintenance 
of Dutch neutrality during the Russo-Japanese war, the Dutch attitude 
to the Moroccan crisis, preparations for the second Hague Peace Confer- 
ence, in which a good deal of the correspondence is in French, and, at 
inordinate length, Dutch relations with Venezuela. So far as can be 
ascertained without a specialist’s knowledge of the period, for there is no 
introduction worth speaking of, and very little annotation, the documents 
do not add much, except material of a confirmatory and illustrative 
character, to the general picture of European relations during the period 
1903 to 1907. Even on specifically Dutch foreign policy nothing of 
dramatic importance seems to have been uncovered and, for all its vast 
size, Dr. Smit’s volume is ironically reticent on just those controversial 
matters, such as van Lynden’s dismissal in 1905 and the queen’s warning of 
threats to the Dutch state in 1904, to which it might have been expected to 
provide answers. However, much new and welcome detail is given, 
which underlines at many points the difficulties of neutrality for a small 
power in a world increasingly dominated by large powers, for it was one 
thing to proclaim that the Netherlands desired to be on good terms with 
all powers, but bound closely to none, and quite another to maintain 
such a policy in the face of the determination of the great powers to regard 
those who were not for them as being against them. The Russo-Japanese 
war, which put the Dutch on the rack as never before, is only the most 
dramatic example of the agonies of non-attachment; to a greater or lesser 
extent such problems were always present, sometimes indeed, as in the 
question of the headship of the inspectorate of Morocco, achieving 
their clearest expression in matters in which the Dutch confessed to no 
interest one way or the other. [See pp. 689, 738-40]. In respect to the 
over-all problems of Dutch foreign policy reference must be made to a 
most effective defence of neutrality, making clear its rigours, by the queen 
in April 1905 (pp. 465-7), which surely deserved some comment from the 
editor. Of the arrangement of the volume all that need be said is that the 
documents are arranged in strict chronological order, but that the 
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inconveniences which sometimes spring from this are somewhat mitigated 
by a subject index. 


Birkbeck College, London G. C. Gress 


When so much is written on the great powers and their policies, it is 
salutary to be reminded of the problems of a small country in a dangerous 
situation. Robert Devleeshouwer’s Les Belges et le Danger de Guerre, 
1910-1914 (Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts, 1958. 160 fr. b.) is the first 
study published under the auspices of the Centre Interuniversitaire d’ Histoire 
Contemporaine, and gives good cause to look forward to its successors. 
It deals with a wider field than the dates indicate. The first part sketches 
the background of Belgium’s diplomatic and military position, and public 
opinion about it, before 1910. The second discusses events between 
1910 and 1913 which affected this situation, notably the Agadir crisis 
and the Belgian conscription law of 1913. The last and longest section 
examines the attitude of the Belgian government and public opinion in 
the crisis of 1914. M. Devleeshouwer uses no new diplomatic sources, 
and the outlines of his story are familiar to readers of Pirenne and 
Albertini. But he adds much significant detail from the Belgian press, 
parliamentary debates, and memoirs, and this, together with his dis- 
passionate but decided opinions, gives interest and value to the book. 
There are long accounts of the great debate on military preparedness, of 
the army laws of 1909 and 1913, and of the state of the Belgian army before 
1914. Inthe author’s view, Belgian military weakness tempted Germany 
to risk an invasion, just as the pro-German inclinations of the Belgian 
governments encouraged German hopes that invasion would not be 
resisted. Another point of particular interest is the illustration of the 
difficulties of a state whose neutrality is imposed and guaranteed by 
treaties with neighbouring great powers. Neither France nor Germany 
was accustomed to think in terms of perpetual neutrality, and each dis- 
trusted Belgium and suspected her of leaning towards the other. This 
imposed constant caution on the Belgian government, which shrank 
from any ‘ un-neutral act ’, so that as late as 2 August 1914 the Petit Bleu 
was seized for publishing an article judged to be dangerously anti-German. 
The author also draws attention to other threads running through his 
narrative. He discusses the implications of neutrality for military plan- 
ning; he comments on the constitutional position of the king in relation 
to the army; he is alive to the parallels between 1914 and 1940; he touches 
again on the attitude of the Socialists to war. Sometimes this makes the 
book rather disjointed, but the juxtaposition of these different aspects 
brings out the complexity of what may often seem to have been a simple 
situation. The bibliography includes a useful list of the Belgian news- 
papers of the period with their party affiliations. The index deals only 
with persons and consists of undifferentiated page numbers. There is a 
misprint on page 68, where 1910 should read 1900. 


University of Liverpool P. M. H. Beri 


The blockade in the first World War was mainly a British weapon, and 
subsequent misunderstandings about it have been due in part to injudicious 
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official secrecy. The Allied Blockade of Germany 1914-1916 (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1957. $6.50), by Professor Marion C. 
Siney, deserves praise on two grounds: it is an American work which 
nevertheless keeps British administrative necessities always in sight, and it 
adds substantially to our knowledge as a result of the author’s patience in 
digging out much of the basic material. Three British official histories 
of the blockade were written indeed between 1920 and 1937, but the 
Foreign Office still considers it unwise to make them available to the 
public and fondly believes that they are not. As it happens one, by 
H. W. C. Davis, has been available for many years in the British Museum, 
and the most important, a massive work by Commander A. C. Bell 
printed in 1937, was published in a pirated translation in Essen in 1943 
under the title, Die englische Hungarblockade. Moreover, Bell allowed Dr. 
Siney to read portions of his book in 1936, and subsequently she found 
varied material in the French Musée de /a Guerre and in the archives of 
Scandinavian and American business firms, including some of the 
Chicago meat packers. With this new material comes a fresh approach. 
The neutrals who disliked the blockade as an interference with profitable 
wartime trade naturally contested its legality, taking the unratified 
Declaration of London of 1909 as a statement of what ‘ enlightened 
jurists ’ considered the law to be, and this debate on legality has hitherto 
been the main concern of books on the subject. Dr. Siney’s is the first 
serious examination of British practices as instruments of economic 
warfare. The story is well worth telling. Reacting to problems as 
they arose, the Foreign Office (and later its protégé, the Ministry of 
Blockade) showed its ingenuity in devising restraints on the imports of 
the ‘adjacent’ neutrals which induced them to enter into voluntary 
agreements for the control of their own exports to Germany. In the 
process most of the economic warfare devices such as blacklisting, 
bunker control, forcible rationing, navicerting, and enemy export control 
were developed, to be re-applied in the second World War without 
substantial addition except in the cases of insurance control and pre- 
emption. The weightiest parts of the book deal with the trade negotia- 
tions with the northern neutrals, the first important agreement being that 
of 29 December 1914 with the Netherlands Oversea Trust, a body of 
Dutch shipowners and importers who guaranteed that goods consigned 
to them and passing freely through the British controls should not be 
exported. These chapters are an important contribution to the diplo- 
matic history of the war. Dr. Siney does not deal with the parallel 
Swiss negotiations, nor does she discuss at any length the effect of the 
blockade on Germany. These topics may be reserved for a later volume. 
This is altogether a useful book, which covers much new ground and is to 
be commended both for its judicious handling of some controversial 
issues and considerable literary skill in making complicated trade negotia- 
tions intelligible without undue simplification. 


London School of Economics W. N. MeEp.iicotr 


In 1959 the University of Geneva celebrated its fourth centenary. 
Its history up to 1914 had been the subject of officially sponsored works 
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which are now appropriately supplemented by two handsome volumes 
(Geneva: Georg & Cie., Librairie de l’Université, 1958, 1959) covering 
he years 1914-56. The first of these, L’ Université de 1914 a 1956 is by 
Paul-E. Martin and consists of a broad review of university development. 
The second, Annexes: historique des facultés et des institutes, 1914-1956, is 
by a variety of scholars. Together these books constitute a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of higher education at a time of rapid development. 


= 


With verve and skill Barbara Tuchmann in The Zimmermann Telegram 
(Landon: Constable, 1959. 18s.) tells the incredible story of a classic 
blunder in the conduct of foreign policy. Alfred Zimmermann, German 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, seeking to embarrass the United 
States should she enter the first World War on the allied side, endeavoured 
to forge an alliance with Mexico. If Mexico concurred, Germany 
would be ready to assist her in regaining her lost territories in Texas, 
Arizona and New Mexico. In the fateful telegram, dated 16 January 1917, 
which informed Bernstorff, the German Ambassador in Washington, of the 
decision to resume unrestricted submarine warfare, he was also instructed 
to pass on to the German Minister in Mexico this extraordinary offer. 
Zimmermann had even used a telegraphic line made available to Germany 
by Wilson to further the President’s peace efforts. In London, at the 
legendary headquarters of Admiral Hall’s counter-intelligence staff, the 
telegram was intercepted and the code cracked. The contents gave 
Balfour another weapon to bring the United States over to the allied side 
at a criticai siage of the war. Unrestricted submarine warfare and the 
menace of a victorious Germany to the safety of the continental republic 
forced Wilson into the war yet as Miss Tuchmann convincingly asserts: 
‘ The brick that did it, to the people whether or not to the President, was 
the Zimmermann Telegram’. She tells us nothing really new about the 
tortuous path of American and German policy, but she has a good eye for 
interesting detail and with deft touches brings to life the people involved. 
Her account will revive the drooping spirits of those less hardy students, 
overwhelmed by the chore of reading learned monographs. To have pre- 
sented an historical episode as something real and thrilling is no mean 
achievement and excuses the book’s occasional lapses into journalese. 
Nor is the tale without its moral. A secret service that loses its secrets 
ceases to be of service. 


University of Nottingham J. A. S. GRENVILLE 


It is always a pity when an important and original work of historical 
research may miss its audience through a bad choice of title. Mr. Oliver 
H. Radkey’s The Agrarian Foes of Bolshevism (Columbia University Press. 
London: O.U.P., 1958. 68/s.) is in fact a detailed and absorbing account, 
based upon more than twenty year’s study of the scattered original 
sources and upon many interviews with the survivors of the period, of 
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the fortunes of the Russian Social Revolutionary party between the two 
Russian Revolutions of 1917. And, as Mr. Radkey himself shows, it 
was not thought by the party leaders that the real victors would turn out 
to be the Bolsheviks whose strength they consistently underestimated, 
but rather the reactionaries, which helps to explain the S.R.’s acceptance 
of Menshevik leadership, and of the Cadet alliance, two of the points 
for which Mr. Radkey most strongly attacks them. For the forty years 
and more that have elapsed since, these events have not diminished their 
actuality for Mr. Radkey, who does not seek merely to chronicle but also 
to explain, and whose way of explaining the debacle of what was at the 
beginning of the period the country’s majority party is to blame the leaders 
for having been unwilling either to solve the agrarian problem, or more 
important still, to take Russia out of the war. In the course of Mr. 
Radkey’s study hardly any prominent politician in Russia comes out well; 
and if any are exonerated it is only because Mr. Radkey’s primary ob- 
session is with the guilt of the Western Allies. The trouble is that Mr. 
Radkey’s deep learning on his own subject is not matched by any tenable 
general picture of the international scene in 1917; and some of his 
judgments upon what Russia could have done to accelerate a peace are 
consequently very far-fetched. On the other hand, it is very refreshing 
to find an historian of the Russian Revolution who can see through the 
artificiality of the Marxist-Populist antithesis to the real differences of 
passion and temperament that decided who went with whom in the final 
struggle. The book is a major contribution not only to modern Russian 
history, but to the pathology of Revolution. 


All Souls College, Oxford Max BELOFF 


In The Seat of Pilate: An Account of the Palestine Mandate (London: 
Cresset Press, 1959. 30s.) John Marlowe, the pseudonymous author of 
the most useful single account of Anglo-Egyptian relations during the 
last hundred and fifty years, turns his attention, his clear mind and his 
widely sympathetic understanding to the tangled and unhappy story of 
the British Mandate for Palestine. The theme of his book is that the 
settlement in the Levant which followed the end of the first World War, 
namely the award to Britain and France of the Mandates for Palestine 
and Transjordan, and Syria and the Lebanon, respectively, along with the 
less restricted and even less practicable allotment of western Asia to the 
Greeks, constituted an attempt on the part of western Europe to re- 
integrate the Levant into the civilization of the Mediterranean. This 
attempt at reverting to the age of Rome was bound to fail if only because 
there was from the outset more than one imperial power involved and, as 
the theatrical and envious Mussolini was shortly to show, still others 
resentful at their seeming exclusion. But the seeds of self-determination 
whose planting was perhaps President Wilson’s principal international 
achievement, were to grow and flourish as Kemal Ataturk quickly showed. 
Despite the anachronistic and unrepresentative presence of Lord Curzon 
at the Foreign Office, the British were far from imperially-minded at this 
time and their principal fault in Palestine, as ‘ Mr. Marlowe’ shows, was 
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not so much an excess of realism over idealism as the reverse. They 
embraced with the Mandate two incompatible idealisms, although Lord 
Balfour, at any rate, paid scant regard to the principle of self-determination. 
“In Palestine’, he wrote, ‘ we do not propose even to go through the 
form of consulting the wishes of the present inhabitants. ...’ Zionism, 
he added, was of ‘ far greater import than the desires and prejudices of the 
seven hundred thousand Arabs who now inhabit that ancient land... .’ 
Arabs everywhere were quick to sense and resent this and Balfour him- 
self, to the ill-concealed amusement of many of those French officials 
whose own unpopularity so recently led them to bombard the city, was 
almost lynched in Damascus. When the excesses of Hitler’s Germany set 
Zionism at full steam ahead, there could be no question of anything but a 
fatal clash. It was a clash fought, in the nature of things, without rules 
and in the face of the growing ineffectiveness of the British referee and 
his whistle. This analogy is not a frivolous one. It is the author’s 
contention, and he sustains it well, that the British in Palestine, adminis- 
trators and soldiers too, tried for the most part to play fair, although their 
situation was an inherently impossible one precisely because the statesmen 
who accepted—and refused to define the purposes of—the Mandate, had 
failed to do just that. This is a fair-minded and lucid account of the 
story of Mandatory Palestine, written especially from the point of view 
of those who ‘ being neither Arabs nor Jews, were caught up in a strange 
quarrel and (many of them) killed doing their duty in a foreign land ’. 
Pembroke College, Oxford H. S. DEIGHTON 


An octogenarian historian, but still happily active, Dr. G. P. Gooch in 
Under Six Reigns (London: Longmans. 1958. 25s.) looks back ‘ with 
deep: satisfaction’ at the progress of academic studies in his lifetime. 
‘We survey the evolution of mankind with wider knowledge, clearer 
vision and cooler heads than in the far off days of my apprenticeship.’ 
To those who contemplate the acidities of some recent historical contro- 
versies this may well seem a generous tribute. But this is a very tolerant 
book, written without passion but with no surrender of the liberal creed 
with which he first identified himself in his Cambridge days. It is the 
story of an historian’s rendezvous with history, and of the men and events 
that shaped his outlook and largely determined his field of work. To his 
fellow historians the earlier chapters, with their personal recollections of 
Treitschke, Harnack, Gierke, and Paulsen, of Lavisse, Maspero, and 
Sorel, and of the Cambridge group in England, may be of special interest. 
He was not, he tells us, Acton’s pupil, favourite or otherwise, but later he 
met and enjoyed the ‘friendship and encouragement’ of the Regius 
Professor for five years. But finding himself a man of ‘ cooler blood’ 
than Acton he was soon feeling his way towards a more charitable 
brand of liberalism, and perhaps the main purpose of the book is the 
vindication of these tolerant liberal standards, and their place in the 
writing of history. After 1914 Dr. Gooch’s story for some thirty years 
is that of his contacts with the international (and particularly the German) 
scene and the vast development of diplomatic studies and documentary 
publication in which he was the foremost figure in this country. In 
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close sympathy with the U.D.C. in their distrust of secret diplomacy he 
laboured for many years as a writer and editor of documents to further 
understanding through knowledge, a process which had its genuine 
successes in the nineteen-twenties, when with a little imagination one 
could persuade oneself that one’s former opponents were very decent 
people if one could only see their point of view. After 1933 there was a 
new barbarity in Europe which did not become less alarming with greater 
knowledge. Dr. Gooch knew the German scene too well to have any 
illusions about the Nazi domestic tyranny, but the hope that the hardening 
of international tensions would somehow find a solvent in the reasonable 
talk of peace societies, Chatham House discussions, and international 
historical conferences lingered on; a futile but not ignoble aspiration. 
At the outbreak of war in 1939 he took leave of Bismarckian and post- 
Bismarckian studies; but only to turn to other fields, where his vast 
knowledge and amazing literary fertility have produced a whole series of 
new books. This long story, told with such serenity and authority, 
is indispensable reading for all students of international history. 


London School of Economics W. N. MEDLICoTTr 









The famous German historian, Friedrich Meinecke, who died in 1954, 
was obsessed throughout his career by the problem of power. Born into 
Bismarck’s Prussia, convinced of the rightness of Bismarck’s work, and 
‘intensely German’ in thought and outlook, Meinecke rejected 
Burckhardt’s famous statement that ‘ power is intrinsically evil’. On 
the other hand, his sympathy with the values of the Prussian reformers 
meant that he could not accept power as such. ‘ A loyal Prussian’, he 
had both to defend Prussian and German policy and somehow to make 
them ethical. Hence his life, as Richard W. Sterling writes in his able 
and interesting analysis of Meinecke’s political ideas, Ethics in a World of 
Power (London: O.U.P. for Princeton University Press, 1959. 36s.), 
was ‘ a quest for an ethical system which did not do violence to the world 
of reality’. The great virtue of Mr. Sterling’s book is that, although a 
professed admirer of Meinecke, he does not gloss over ‘the incon- 
sistencies and contradictions which his thought displayed’. For anyone 
bred in western European traditions, there is, indeed, something pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory about Meinecke’s thought and a disquieting 
casuistry about many of his arguments. The cult which has surrounded 
his mame since 1945 seems to exaggerate his intellectual powers. 
Meinecke was a trimmer, a born squarer of circles. ‘Two words dominate 
Mr. Sterling’s study: ‘-reconcile’ and ‘ legitimation’. There were no 
irreconcilables which Meinecke was not prepared to reconcile: subjective 
and objective, unity and diversity, the powerful state and the free 
individual, egotistic forces and ideals of humanity, nationalism and 
cosmopolitanism, politics and ethics, power and morality. But his 
essential purpose was the ‘ legitimation’ of power (which meant, in 
effect, of Prussian power) by giving ‘ the power factor an essential role 
in the process of moral expression’. ‘State egotism’ was ‘the only 
healthy basis for a great state’; but ‘ the state ego must fulfil’ a ‘ moral 
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purpose ’. What happened, however, if it obstinately refused? This was 
Meinecke’s human problem, from the moment when ‘ awkward displays 
of Wilhelmenian power politics’ shook his faith in the virtues of 
nationalism; and it says much for his character that, thenceforward to the 
end of his life, he spent his time trying to adjust his thought to his 
experience of what German nationalism was in practice. On the intel- 
lectual plane, however, the picture that is left is of an honest but bewil- 
dered man, desperately trying to adapt his theories to events and never 
quite catching up onthem. Meinecke’s contribution to political thinking 
was singularly negative; and his contribution to history was so tied up 
with the assumptions of German national liberalism that it has already 
lost much of its cogency. On the other hand, his life and writings provide 
important insights into the political and intellectual climate of the 
Germany which came into existence in 1871 and expired in 1945; and 
anyone interested in that phase of recent history will find in Mr. Sterling’s 
book a wealth of material, intelligently processed, for an illuminating 
case-study. 


London School of Economics G. BARRACLOUGH 


Stalin’s Failure in China, by Conrad Brandt (Harvard University Press. 
London: O.U.P., 1958. 25s.) is a valuable addition to the literature on 
the first phase of the Communist revolution in China. Mr. Brandt has 
utilized both Western and Chinese sources, including Trotsky’s letters 
and memoranda in the Houghton Library of Harvard University. He 


also had the advantage of personal conversations with Chang Kuo-t’ao, a 
former Chinese Communist leader, now in exile in Hongkong. The 
genesis of Stalin’s failure lay in his ignorance of the situation in China. 
He thought that he was following Lenin’s policy when he insisted that the 
Chinese Communists should co-operate with the Kuomintang, and should 
not establish soviets of their own. He failed until too late to realize that, 
for all its defects and internal frictions, the Kuomintang was an organized 
party with military backing which was in a better position to utilize their 
temporary allies and to discard them when they became dangerous than 
were the Communists. When this became patent, Trotsky, as part of his 
feud with Stalin, professed to have seen this from the first and always to 
have opposed the Kuomintang-Communist alliance, but in fact this was 
not so. Even had a different policy been adopted, failure would probably 
have ensued, because the Chinese Communists did not then have sufficient 
popular backing or armed force. As Mr. Brandt remarks, but for the 
Japanese onslaught upon China, they possibly never would have had. 
Even after 1945 Stalin himself thought little of their chances and even 
advised them—as the Americans were doing—to come to terms with 


Chiang Kai-shek. 
University of Bristol F. C. Jones 


Ernst L. Presseisen’s Germany and Japan, A Study in Totalitarian 
Diplomacy, 1933-1941 (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1958. 28.5 g.), 
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is a sound study of an important relationship. Mr. Presseisen’s sources 
are reliable, and although he may know the German language better than 
the Japanese this is in fact less of a disadvantage than might appear at first 
sight. For the voluminous material gathered together for the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal for the Far East includes a great many 
Japanese documents, relevant to Mr. Presseisen’s study, all of which were 
translated into English. The Japanese, of course, derived little if any 
profit from their alliance with Nazi Germany. This fully confirmed the 
misgivings expressed by Viscount Ishii, who demurred, as a Privy 
Councillor, to the ratification of the Tripartite Pact. Adapting the well- 
known Bismarckian analogy of the ‘ horse and rider ’, Ishii pointed out, 
very truly, that the classic German interpretation of an alliance was that 
one party should be the ‘ horse’ and the other the ‘ donkey ’, that to be 
the ‘ horse? was Germany’s invariable role. But Mr. Pxesseisen reminds 
us that the whole purpose of the Tripartite Pact of September 1940, was 
political rather than military. In military terms the Pact had little value 
or meaning. Later events were to make this very evident. When the 
alliance was concluded it seemed almost obvious that Great Britain was 
facing imminent defeat; and the Pact, especially if it could be extended 
to include the Soviet Union as a fourth partner, was a useful preliminary 
agreement in preparation for the carving-up of a bankrupt British Empire. 
Mr. Presseisen writes (p. 280): ‘ The fall of 1940 really amounted to a 
climax in the Germaa-Japanese entente. The later disappointments are 
largely to be attributed to the fact that the war was not over but had only 
just begun.’ It cannot be denied that if the European War had finished 
by the end of 1940 the Japanese would have been in a strong position, 
not only militarily but also, thanks to the Pact, diplomatically, to take 
over all British, Dutch, and French colonial territories east of Ceylon. The 
author confirms what is already known about the irritation felt by Germany 
at Japan’s dilatoriness in the negotiations for a full alliance in 1939, a 
dilatoriness due to a severe division of opinion within the Japanese 
government. It is no wonder that in Berlin it was considered that the 
Japanese were maddeningly slow and tortuous in their diplomacy by 
comparison with the ‘ dynamism’ of the Fascist powers. 


St. Antony's College, Oxford RICHARD STORRY 
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Adenauer: Aspects of German State- 
craft, 746 

Crouzet (Francois), L’ économie britan- 
nique et le blocus continental (1806-1813), 
i, ii, 699 

Cunliffe (Marcus), The Nation takes 
Shape, 1789-1837, 735 
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Cunningham (Noble E., Jr.), The 
Jeffersonian Republicans. The For- 
mation of Party Organization, 1789- 
1801, 174 

d’Abadal i de Vinyals (Ramén), E/s 
Primers Comtes Catalans, 326 

D’Addario (Arnaldo), I/ Problema 
Senese nella Storia Italiana della prima 
Meta del Cinquecento, 522 

D’ Avaux, Négociations de M. le Comte, 
en Irlande, 1689-1690, supplementary 
vol., ed. James Hogan, 356 

De Caprariis (Vittorio), Propaganda e 
Pensiero Politico in Francia Durante le 
Guerre di Religione, i (1559-1572), 687 

DeConde (Alexander), Entangling Al- 
liance, Politics and Diplomacy under 
George Washington, 172 

Delaissé (L. M. J., ed.), Le manuscript 
autographe de Thomas a Kempis et 
‘L’ Imitation de Jésus-Christ’, 2 vols., 
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& tunion:, G. de Bertier, France and 
the European Alliance, 1816-1821, 
The Private Correspondence between 
Metternich and Richelieu, 180 

Devleeshouwer (Robert), Les Belges et 
Je danger de guerre, 1910-1914, 752 

‘ Dignitas Decani’ of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin, The, ed. Newport 
B. White and Aubrey Gwynn, 147 

Diplomatarium Danicum, i tackke, iv, 
V, 514 

Saan (Johann Gustav), Historik : 
Vorlesungen uber Enzyklopadie und 
Methodologie der Geschichte, 3rd edn., 
ed. Rudolf Hiibner, 378 

Duffy (James), Portuguese Africa, 741 

Dunsheath (Percy) and Miller (Mar- 
garet), Convocation in the University 
of London—The First Hundred Years, 


184 

Eccles (W. J», Frontenac, The Courtier 
Governor, 5 

Ellegard (Alva), Darwin and the General 
Reader, 544 

Elton (G. R.), Star Chamber Stories, 155 

Emden (A. B.), A Biographical Register 
of the University of Oxford to A.D. 
1500, ii, iii, 491 

Endacott (G. B.), A History of Hong 
Kong, 542 

Exeter in 1821, The Diocese of, i 
Cornwall, ed. Michael Cook, 361 

Feet of Fines for the County of Norfolk 
1201-1215, for the County of Suffolk 
1199-1214, ed. Barbara Dodwell, 


514 

Fischer (George), Russian Libervlism: 
From Gentry to Intelligentsia, 187 

Fisher (E. A.), An Introduction to 
Anglo-Saxon Architecture and Sculp- 
ture, 510 

Fisher (Sydney Nettleton), The Middle 
East: A History, 713 

Fitton (R. S.) and Wadsworth (A. P.), 
The Strutts and the Arkwrights, 175 8- 
1830: a Study of the Early Factory 
System, 357 
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Ford (Franklin L.), Strasbourg in Tran- 
sition 1648-1789, 526 

Foreville (Raymonde), Le Jubilé de Saint 
Thomas Becket du XIIle au XV 
siécle (1220-1470), 677 

Fort William—India House Correspon- 
dence, ii: 1757-1759, ed. H. N. 
Sinha, 
Vena (Gerald), Unholy Alliance, 190 
Friedrich (Carl Joachim), The Philosophy 
of Law in Historical Perspective, 378 
Friis (Astrid) and Glamann (Kristof), 
A History of Prices and Wages in 
Denmark, 1660-1800, i, 166 

Fuller (J. F. C.), The Generalship of 
Alexander the Great, 143 

Gayre (Robert), Heraldic 5 tandards and 
Other Ensigns, 338 

Genéve, Histoire de l’université de, iv 
(1914-1956), ed. Paul. E. Martin, 


753 

Geyl (P.), Studies en Strijdschriften, 498 

Giglio (Carlo), Efiopia-Mar Rosso, 
1857-1885, 545 

Gimpl (Sister M. Caroline Ann), The 
Correspondant and the Founding of the 
French Third Republic, 738 

Ginzel (F. K.), Handbuch der mathe- 
matischen und technischen Chronologie, 
3 vols., 381 

Giovio (Paolo), Leftere, 2 vols., ed. 
Giuseppe Guido Ferrero, 345 

Glamann (Kristof), see Friis (Astrid) 
and Glamann (Kristof) 

Goez (Werner), Translatio Imperii: ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Geschichts- 
denkens und der politischen Theorien 
im Mittelalter und in der friihen 
Neuzeit, 333 

GGéhring (Martin), Bismarcks Erben 
1890-1945: Deutschlands Weg von 
Wilhelm II. bis Adolf Hitler, 370 

Gooch (G. P.), Under Six Reigns, 756 

Gorissen (Pieter), De Raadkamer van 
de hertog van Bourgondié te Maastricht 
(1473-1477), 494 

Ise Kloosters, De Archieven van de, 
ed. J. Taal, 517 

Gough Map, The Map of Great Britain 
circa A.D. 1360 known as the, 492 

Greaves (Rose L.), Persia and the 
Defence of India, 1884-1892, 748 

Grekow (B. D.), Die Bauern in der Rus 
von den dltesten Zeiten bis zum 17. 
Jahrhundert, i, 667 

Gullick (J. M.), Indigenous Political 
Systems of Western Malaya, 369 

Gunzo, Epistola ad Augienses, und 
Anselm von Besate, Rhetorimachie, 
ed. Karl Manitius, 487 

Hakamies (Reino, ed.), Glossarium 
Latinitatis Medii Aevi Finlandicae, 
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Hammond (Bray), Banks and Politics in 
America, from the Revolution to the 
Civil War, 136 

Hare (Richard), Portraits of Russian 
Personalities between Reform and Revo- 
lution, 500 
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Harvey (P. D. A.) and Thorpe 
(Harry), The Printed Maps of War- 
wickshire, 1576-1900, 726 

Hauser (Oswald), Deutschland und der 
englisch-russische Gegensatz 1900-191 4, 
371 

Hector (L. C.), The Handwriting of 
English Documents, 332 

Hector (L. C.), Palaeography and For- 
Sry, $13 

Henderson (Keith), see Piggott (Stuart) 
and Henderson (Keith) 

Henderson (W. O.), The State and the 
Industrial Revolution in Prussia, 17 40- 
1870, 170 

Herlihy (David), Pisa in the Early 
Renaissance. A Study of Urban 
Growth, 150 

Herr (Richard), The Eighteenth-Century 
Revolution in Spain, 309 

Hill (Christopher), Puritanism and 
Revolution: Studies in Interpretation 
of the English Revolution of the 17th 
Century, 164 

Hill (Richard), Eg ypt in the Sudan 1820- 
1881, $41 

Hinton (R. W. K.), The Eastland Trade 
and the Common Weal in the Seven- 
teenth Century, 353 

Histoire et historiens dans Ll antiquité, 
323 

Historiallinen Arkisto, Suomen His- 
toriallinen Seura 56, 745 

Hoffmann (Hartmut), Untersuchungen 
zur karolingischen Annalistik, 325 

Hoffmann (W. G.), The Growth of 
Industrial Economies, trans. W. O. 
Henderson and W. H. Chaloner, 
18 

Holt (P. M.), The Mahdist State in the 
Sudan 1881-1898, 551% 

Horn (D. B.) and Ransome (Mary), 
eds., English Historical Documents, x, 
1714-1783, 168 

Hostetter (Richard), The Italian Social- 
ist Movement, i, Origins (1860-1882), 
546 

Howard (Edith Pratt), I/ partito 
popolare italiano, 749 

Imlah (Albert H.), Economic Elements 
in the Pax Britannica. Studies in 
British Foreign Trade in the Nine- 
teenth Century, 70% 

Immink (P. W., A.) and Scheltema 
(H. J.), At the Roots of Medieval 
Society, 509 

India, A Comprehensive History of, ii, 
The Mauryas and Sitavahanas, 325 
B.C.-A.D. 300, ed. K. A. Nilakanta, 
28 

Italiani, I Documenti diplomatici, 3rd 
ser., 1896-1907, vol. ii, 371 

Italiani, I Documenti diplomatici, 7th ser., 
1922-1935, vol. iii, 506 

Jacobs (Norman), The Origin of Modern 
Capitalism and Eastern Asia, 543 

Jacobsz, Dagboek van Broeder Wouter, 
172-1579, ed. I. H. Van Eeghen, 
2 vols., 521 


Jefferson, The Papers of Thomas, xv, 
ed. Julian P. Boyd and William H. 
Gaines, 535 

Jefferson, The Papers of Thomas, Index, 
vii-xii, comp. Elizabeth J. Sher- 
wood, 537 

Jennings (W. Ivor), Constitutional 
Laws of the Commonwealth, i, The 
Monarchies, 192 

Jones (A. H. M.), Athenian Democracy, 
322 

Jordan (W. K.), Philanthropy in 
England 1480-1660, 685 

Kantorowicz (Ernst H.), The King’s 
Two Bodies: A Study in Mediaeval 
Political Theology, 295 

Keller (Hans Gustav), Die Waurzeln 
der amerikanischen Demokratie, 366 

Kent County Archives Office, Guide to the, 
ed. Felix Hull, 378 

Kenyon (J. P.), Robert Spenser, Earl of 
Sunderland 1641-1702, 165 

Kenyon (J. P.), The Stuarts, A Study 
in English Kingship, 162 

Khaldun (Ibn), The Muqaddimah: An 
Introduction to History, trans. Franz 
Rosenthal, 3 vols., 298 

King’s Bench under Edward III, Select 
Cases in the Court of, ed. G. O. 
Sayles, v, 683 

Kingston before the War of 1812, ed. 
Richard A. Preston, 537 

Kirk-Smith (H.), William Thomson, 
Archbishop of York, His Life and 
Times, 1819-1890, 547 

Klyuchevsky (Vasili), Peter the Great, 
166 


Koehl (Robert L.), German Resettle- 
ment and Population Policy 1939-1945, 


377 
Kulturhistorisk Leksikon for nordisk 


Lanoire (Maurice), Les Jorgnettes du 
roman anglais, 372 

[Lee, William], A Yankee Jeffersonian, 
Selections from the Diary and Letters 
of William Lee of Massachusetts, 1796 
to 1840, ed. Mary Lee Mann, 360 

Leeds, Documents relating to the Manor 
and Borough of, 1066-1400, ed. John 
Le Patourel, 330 

Leff (Gordon), Medieval Thought from 
Saint Augustine to Ockham, 144 

Leicester, Vittoria County History oft 
iv, The City of Leicester, ed. R. A. , 
McKinlay, 330 a 

Letwin (William), Sir Josiah Child, 
Merchant Economist, 355 

Leuilliot (Paul), La premiére restaura- 
tion et les cent jours en Alsace, 180 

Lewis (Michael), The History of the 
British Navy, 145 

Lindgren (Raymond E.), Norway- 
Sweden—Union, Disunion, and Scandi- 
navian Integration, 749 

Livermore (Harold), A History of 
Spain, 143 

Livet (Georges), L’Intendance d’ Alsace 
sous Louis XIV, 1648-1715, 129 
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Longrigg (Stephen Hemsley), Syria 
and Lebanon under French Mandate, 373 

Lotter (Friedrich), Die ‘ Vita Brunonis’ 
des Ruotger: ihre historiographische und 
ideengeschichtliche Stellung, 327 

Lovejoy (David S.), Rhode Island 
Politics and the American Revolution, 
1760-1776, 358 

Lutz (Heinrich), Conrad Peutinger : Beit- 
rage zu einer politischen Biographie, 722 

Lynch (John), Spanish Colonial Ad- 
ministration, 1782-1810. The Inten- 
dant System in the Viceroyalty of the 
Rio de Ja Plata, 314 

MacCaffrey (Wallace T.), Exeter, 15 40- 
1640: The Growth of an English 
County Town, 724 

McDonald (Forrest), We the People: 
The Economic Origins of the Constitu- 
tion, 311 

McDonnell (Michael), The Annals of 
St. Paul’s School, 344 

Macek (Josef), The Hussite Movement in 
Bohemia, 2nd edn., 718 

Maclure (Millar), The Paul’s Cross 
Sermons 1534-1642, 122 

Marec (Erwan), Monuments Chrétiens 
d’Hippone, ville épiscopale de Saint 
Augustin, 710 

Marlowe (John), The Seat of Pilate, 755 

Marshall (J. D.), Furness and the 
Industrial Revolution, 182 

Marti (Casimiro), Origenes del Anar- 
quismo en Barcelona, 548 

Martin (Laurence W.), Peace without 
Victory: Woodrow Wilson and the 
British Liberals, 190 

Massachusetts, Journals of the House of 
Representatives of, xxxiii, pt. i, 1756, 


732 

Matthews (George T.), The Royal 
General Farms in Eighteenth-century 
France, 729 

Mazour (Anatole G.), Modern Russian 
Historiography, 2nd edn., 171 

Medieval England, 2 vols., new edn. by 
A. L. Poole, 111 

Medlicott (W. N.), The Economic 
Blockade, 2 vols., 703 

Memoranda Roll for the Tenth Year of 
the Reign of King John 1207-1208, The, 
with other documents, ed. R. Allen 
Brown, 148 

Merle (Louis), La métairie et ]’ évolution 
agraire de la Gétine poitevine de la fin du 
moyen age a la révolution, 3.41. 

Miller (John), Early Victorian New 
Zealand: A Study of Racial Tension 
and Social Attitudes, 1839-1852, 181 

Miller (Margaret), see Dunsheath 
(Percy) and Miller (Margaret) 

Monuments of St. Ge0orge’s Chapel, 
Windsor Castle, The, ed. Shelagh M. 
Bond, 384 . 

Moravesik (Gyula), Byzantinoturcica, i, 
Die byzantinischen Quellen der Geschichte 
der Tiirkvilker; ii, Sprachreste der 
Tiirkvilker in den byzantinischen Quel- 
len, 716 
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Morris (J. H.) and Williams (L. J.), 
The South Wales Coal Industry, 1841- 
1875, $42 

Mosse (W. E.), The European Powers 
and the German Question, 1848-1871, 
363 

Naworth Estate and Household Accounts, 
1648-1660, ed. C. Roy Hudleston, 


354 

Neale (J. E.), Elizabeth I and her 
Parliaments, 1584-1601, 124 

Nelson’s Letters to his Wife and Other 
Documents 1785-1831, ed. George 
P. B. Naish, 176 

Newsome (David), A History of 
Wellington College, 1859-1959, 366 

Nilakanta (K. A.), A History of South 
India, 2nd edn., 322 

Ogilvie (Charles), The King’s Govern- 
ment and the Common Law, 1471- 
1641, 342 

Okun (Bernard), Trends in Birth Rates 
ist the United States since 1870, 188 

O’Leary (John G.), Dagenham Place 
Names, 146 

Oxfordshire Wills, Some, Proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 1393- 
zy10, ed. J. R. H. Weaver and 
A. Beardwood, 154 

Pacquet (Jacques), Salaires et prébendes 
des professeurs de Tuniversité de 
Louvain au XV® siécle, 154 

Paris, Comptes du domaine de la ville de, 
ii, 1457-1489, ed. Jacques. Monicat, 


719 

Pelling (Henry), The British Communist 
Party, 191 

Perkins, The Diary of Simeon, 1780- 
1789, ed. D. C. Harvey, 534 

Peterborough Chronicle, The, 1070-115 4, 
ed. Cecily Clark, 147 

Petrie (Sir Charles), The Jacobite Move- 
ment, 528 

Piggott (Stuart) and Henderson 
(Keith), Scotland before History, 509 

Piirainen (Veikko), Kylankierrolta Kun- 
nalliskotiin, 745 

Plucknett (T. F. T.), Early English 
Legal Literature, 512 

Polski, Historia, vol. i, 1 and 2, ed. 
Henryk Lowmianski, vol. ii, 1 and 
2, ed. Stefan Kieniewicz and Witolda 
Kula, 669 

Porter (H. C.), Reformation and Reac- 
tion in Tudor Cambridge, 347 

Presseisen (Ernst L.), Germany and 
Japan: A study in totalitarian diplo- 
macy 1933-1941, 758 

Preyer (Robert), Bentham, Coleridge, and 
the Science of History, 360 

Price (Thomas), see Shepperson 
(George) and Price (Thomas) 

Purvis (Canon J, S.), The Condition of 
Yorkshire Church Fabrics 1300-1800, 
518 

Rabikauskas (Paul), Dei rémische Kuriale 
in der papstlichen Kanzlei, 715 

Radkey (Oliver H.), The Agrarian Foes 
of Bolshevism, 754 
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Ransome (Mary) see Horn (D. B.) 

Rayback (Joseph G.), A History of 
American Labor, 747 

Read (Conyers, ed.), Bibliography of 
British History, Tudor Period, 148 5- 
1603, 2nd edn., 721 

Reaney (P. H.), A Dictionary of British 
Surnames, 325 

Rees (William), An Historical Atlas of 
Wales from Early to Modern Times, 
383 

Renaudet (Augustin), Hwumanisme et 
Renaissance, 343 

Rennell of Rodd (Lord), Valley on the 
March: a History of a Group of 
Manors on the Herefordshire-March of 
Wales, 328 

Renouvin (Pierre), Histoire des relations 
internationales, vol. viii, Les crises du 
XX siécle: ii, De 1929 a 1945, 140 

Representative and Parliamentary Institu- 
tions, Studies Presented to the Inter- 
national Commission for the History of, 
xviii, 519 

Rice (Eugene F., Jr.), The Renaissance 
Idea of Wisdom, 338 

Rich (E. E.), The History of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company 1670-1870, i, 1670- 
1763, 128 

Ritter (Gerhard), Lebendige Vergangen- 
heit, 550 

Robbins (Caroline), The Eighteenth- 
Century Commonwealthman. Studies 
in the Transmission, Development and 
Circumstance of English Liberal Thought 
Srom the Restoration of Charles II until 
the War with the Thirteen Colonies, 693 

Roberts (Michael), Gustavus Adolphus: 
A History of Sweden, 1611-1632, ii, 
1626-1632, 305 

Robertson (E. Arnot), The Spanish 
Town Papers, 533 

Romeo(Rosario), Kisorgimento eCapital- 
ismo, 744 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., and Conservation 
I91I-194f, 2 vols., ed. Edgar B. 
Nixon, 373 

Rosenthal (E. I. J.), Political Thought 
in Medieval Islam, 714 

Rostworowski (Emanuel), O Polskg 
Korone Polityka Francji w latach 1725- 
1733, $29 

Rowse (A. L.), The Later Churchills, 


307 

Rozek (Edward J.), Allied Wartime 
Diplomacy: a Pattern in Poland, 376 

Rudé (George), The Crowd in the French 
Revolution, 174 

Ruwet (Joseph), La Principauté de 
Liége en 1789: Carte de géographie 
historique, 175 

St. John-Stevas (Norman), Walter 
Bagehot, 740 

Salmon (J. H. M.), The French Reli- 
gious Wars in English Political Thought, 


725 

Santifaller (Leo), Newere LEditionen 
mittelalterlicher Kénigs- und Papstur- 
kunden, 331 


Sashegyi (Oskar), Zensur und Geistes- 
Sreiheit unter Joseph II, 359 

Sasso (Gennaro), Niccold Machiavelli, 
storia del suo pensiero politico, 156 

Scheltema (H. J.), see Immink (P. W. A. 
and Scheltema (H. J.) 

Schlesinger (Arthur M.), Prelude to 
Independence: The Newspaper War on 
Britain 1764-1776, 533 

Schnapper (Bernard), Les rentes au 
XVIE siécle: histoire d’uninstrument de 
crédit, 346 

Schrier (Arnold), Ireland and the 
American Emigration, 1850-1900, 364 

Schroeder (Paul W.), The Axis 
Alliance and Japanese- American Rela- 
tions, 1941, 377 

Schwarzenberg (Karl), Adler und 
Drache: Der Weltherrschaftsgedanke, 
321 

Scottish History Society, 1, Miscellany, 
152 

Screech (M. A.), L’évangélisme de 
Rabelais: Aspects de la satire reli- 
gieuse au XVIE siécle, 523 

Shaw (I. P.), Nationality and the 
Western Church before the Reformation, 


520 
* Sheppard (F. H. W.), Local Government 


in St. Marylebone, 1688-1835, A 
Study of the Vestry and the Turnpike 
Trust, 167 

Shepperson (George) and Price 
(Thomas), Independant African: John 
Chilembwe and ... the Nyasaland 
Native Rising of 1915, 505 

Sigsworth (Eric M.), Black Dyke Mills: 
a History, 367 

Sinclair (Keith), A History of New 
Zealand, 539 

Siney (Marion C.), Aliwed Blockade of 
Germany 1914-1916, 752 

Singh (Ganda), Ahmad Shah Durrani, 


731 

Slade (Ruth M.), English-Speaking 
Missions in the Congo Independent State 
(1878-1908), 368 

Smit g . W.), Fruin en de Partijen 
Trijdens de Republiek, 742 

Smith (E. Anthony), see Aspinall (A.) 
and Smith (E. Anthony) 

Smith (Vincent A.), The Oxford History 
of India, 3rd edn., by Percival Spear, 

22 

Soboul (Albert), Les sans-culottes pari- 
siens en l’an II, 315 

Sonnichsen (C. L.), The Mescalero 
Apaches, 182 

South-East Asia, Traditional Cultures in, 
ed. K. A. Nilakanta, 372 

Spencer (Ivor Debenham), The Victor 
and the Spoils: A Life of William L. 
Marcy, 74° 

Squibb (G. D.), The High Court of 
Chivalry: A Study of the Civil Law in 
England, 717 

Stadler (Peter), Geschichtschreibung und 
historisches Denken in Frankreich 1789- 
1871, 176 
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Stafford, The Victoria History of the 
County of, iv, v, ed. L. Margaret 
Midgley, 113 

Staten-Generaal van 1576 tot 1609, 
Resolutién der, xiii, 1604-1606, ed. 
H. H. P. Rijperman, 162 

Stavrianos (L. S.), The Balkans since 
1433, 340 

Stephens (W. B.), Seventeenth-Century 
Exeter, 352 

Sterling (Richard W.), Ethics in a 
World of Power: The Political Ideas 
of Friedrich Meinecke, 757 

Stoecker (Helmuth), Deutschland und 
China im 19 Jahrhundert: Das Eind- 
ringen des deutschen Kapitalismus, 544 

Stokes (Eric), The English Utilitarians 
and India, 532 

mae inaion (J. G.), Het Grote Werk, 


S I Inquisition of County Mayo, 
The, ed. William O’Sullivan, 525 

Summa contra baereticos ascribed to 
Praepositinus of Cremona, The, ed. 
Joseph N. Garvin and James A. 
Corbett, 149 

Sutherland (Lucy S.), The City of London 
and the a to Government 1768- 
1774, 

Sutton, The “Rolls and Register of Bishop 
Oliver, 1280-1299, iv, ed. Rosalind 
M. T. Hill, 151 

Sykes (Norman), From Sheldon to 
Secker, 695 

Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles. 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, pt. i, 
Ancient British and Anglo-Saxon 
Coins, by Philip Grierson, 291 

Syme (Sit Ronald), Colonial Elites: 
Rome, Spain and the Americas, 524 

Tetleben (Valentin von), Protokoll des 
Augsburger Reichstages 1530, ed. 
Herbert Grundmann, 159 

.. Thorndike (Lynn), A History of Magic 
and Experimental Science, vii and viii., 
The Seventeenth Century, 689 

Thornton (A. P.), The Imperial Idea and 
its Enemies, 549 

Thorpe (Harry), see Harvey (P. D. A.) 
and Thorpe (Harry) 

Tonnesson (Kare D.), La défaite des 
sans-cullottes. Mouvement populaire et 
réaction bourgeoise en l’an III, 736 

Trame (Richard H.), Rodrigo Sanchez de 
Arévalo, 1404-1470, 339 

Tuchmann (Barbara W.), The Zimmer- 
mann Telegram, 754 

Uhlirz (Mathilde), Untersuchungen siber 
Inhalt und Datierung der Briefe 
Gerberts von Aurillac, Papst Sylverters 
II, 29 

Urbain 1V, Les registres d’ , t. iv, fasc. xi, 
Recueil des bulles, ed. Jean Guiraud 
and Suzanne Clémencet, 337 

Urbain V, t. i, fasc. v, Lettres communes, 
ed. Les membres de l’école francaise 
de Rome and M.-H. Laurent, 337 

Urkundenbuch des Klosters Fulda, Bd. i, 
3. Teil, ed. Edmund E. Stengel, 331 
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Valiani (Leo), Questioni di storia del 
socialismo, 739 

Valynseele (Joseph), Les Princes et 
Ducs du Premier Empire, 540 

Vandenbosch (Amry), Dutch Foreign 
Policy since 1815, 737 

Venard (Marc), Bourgeois et paysans au 
XVIIE siécle, 525 

Vercauteren (Fernand), Cent ans d’his- 
toire nationale en Belgique, i, 738 

Verhulst (A. E.), De Sint- Baaf sabdij te 
Gent en haar Grondbezit, 486 

Vernadsky (George), The Origins of 
Russia, 665 

Villers, Inventaire des archives de l’abbaye 
de, ed. George Despy, 516 

Vincart (Jean-Antoine), Relations mili- 
taires des années 1634 et 1635, ed. 
M. Huisman, J. Dhondt and L. van 
Meerbeeck, 353 

Voegelin (Eric), Order and History, 
i-ili, 288 

Wadsworth (A. P.), see Fitton (R. S.) 
and Wadsworth (A. P.) 

Wales, Acts of Parliament Concerning, 
1714-1901, ed. T. I. Jeffreys Jones, 


730 

Walworth (Arthur), Woodrow Wilson, 
2 vols., 189 

Waters (David W.), The Art of 
Navigation in England in Elizabethan 
and Early Stuart Times, 303 

Wedgwood (C. V.), The King’s War, 
1641-1647, 163 

Weiss (Roberto), Un Umanista Vene- 
ziano: Papa Paolo II, 720 

Welsh Biography Down to 1940, The 
Dictionary of, ed. Sir John Edward 

Lloyd and R. T. Jenkins, 706 

Wheeler Bennett (John W.), King 
George VI, His Life and Reign, 374 

Whyte (J. H.), The Independent Irish 
Party, 1850-1859, 365 

Wickham (Glynne), "Barly English 
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The Zenith of European Power 
EDITED BY j. FP. F. BURY 


The tenth volume of the New Cambridge Modern History, and the 
fifth to be published, deals with the period 1830-1870 when 
European political, cultural and economic dominance was at its 
height. 788 pages 40s. net 


Progress and Profits in 
British Economic Thought, 1650-1850 
G. &. &. FUCKREn 


The origin and development of the theory that the general rate 
of profit tends to fall as an economy progresses is traced in British 
economic writings, 1650-1850. Particular attention is given to 
practical applications at each stage. CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN 
ECONOMIC HISTORY. 27s. 6d. net 


Economic Thought and the 
Irish Question, 1817-1870 
R. D. COLLISON BLACK 


A detailed and documented study of the relationships between 
economic theory and practical economic policy, taking nineteenth- 
century Ireland as a case history. 37s. 6d. net 


The Correspondence of Isaac Newton, II 


EDITED BY H. W. TURNBULL 


The definitive edition of Newton’s letters and letters bearing on his 
work is to be completed in seven volumes. The second volume 
covers the period 1676-87 and includes the famous ‘ Epistola 
Prior’ and ‘Epistola Posterior’ of the Leibniz controversy. Pub- 
lished for the Royal Society. £7 7s. net 
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De Gaulle’s Republic 
PHILIP WILLIAMS and MARTIN HARRISON 


A succinct account of the events in France since May 1958. ‘.. . Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Harrison have done a first-class job in disentangling the threads of 
personalities, parties and principles . . . of absorbing interest.’ The Times 


‘,.. Excellent ... Indispensable...’ D. W. Brogan, The Guardian 25s 


The Sudan in Anglo-Egyptian Relations 
L. A. FABUNMI 


The Sudan Question is objectively presented as a case study in power politics 
viewed in a world setting. In the words of an expert reader, it is ‘the most 
comprehensive and thorough study yet written.’ Probably 50s 


The Porters of London 
WALTER M. STERN 


‘Walter M. Stern records, with great industry, the history of the fellowships, 
into which porters were organised, and their corporate existence extending from 
the sixteenth to the nineteenth century.’ Scotsman 


‘Mr. Stern has done well a formidable piece of research. His book is very 
thorough. It is full of interesting things.” The Times Literary Supplement 


378 6d 


Toleration and the Reformation 
JOSEPH LECLER 


The history of the struggle between religious tolerance and intolerance in the 
century of the Reformation. Volume I analyses the conflict in Germany, 
Switzerland and Poland. Volume II continues with a survey of France, the Low 
Countries and England. Of Volume I The Church Times said: ‘Fr. Lecler’s 
minute examination of hundreds of documents which throw light on his subject 
is objective and dispassionate. .. . His preliminary study of the ideas of conscience 
and religious freedom in the Old and New Testaments and in the Fathers is 
particularly valuable.’ VOLUME I 50s 
VOLUME II 63s 


The Puritans and the Church Courts, 1560-1642 
R. A. MARCHANT 


‘Dr. Ronald A. Marchant makes good use of ecclesiastical court records to 
describe the English Church’s treatment of Puritans in Yorkshire and 
Nottinghamshire before the outbreak of the Civil War.’ The Listener 63s 
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The Rising American Empire 


R. W. VAN ALSTYNE 


This book—an outgrowth of the Commonwealth Fund Lectures delivered at 
University College, London, in 1956—is a study of the origins and the emergence 
of the United States as a national state and of its subsequent growth pattern. 
It views the United States relative to other national states, possessing like them 
(and being possessed by) clearly recognizable nationalist urges or drives. The 
entire course of American history coincides with the rise of modern nationalism, 
and, set in this frame of reference, the American Empire, as its founders so 
conceived it, provides an excellent introduction tc the study of international 
history. 30s. net 
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Church and State in Italy 
1850-1950 


A. C. JEMOLO 
Translated by David Moore 


‘On this broad and varied theme (the relationship between Church and State) 
Dr. Arturo Jemolo, Professor of Ecclesiastical Law in the University of Rome, 
has long been an acknowledged authority. The whole work gives a valuable 
synthesis of the history of modern Italy in relation to the Catholic Church and 
the Papacy, linked with the present consequences of that unique relationship.’ 

The Times Literary Supplement 


‘This inictment of Papal policy gains force from the fact that Signor 
Jemolo, besides being a most scrupulous historian, is both a devout Catholic 
and a convinced liberal. His book has the supreme merits of ample documenta- 
tion and absolute fairness—twin guarantees of excellence.’ The Economist 

30s. net 


Currents of Mediaeval Thought 


M. SEIDLMAYER 


Professor Seidlmayer shows how mediaeval civilization arose by the assimilation 
of essential elements from the classical world, adapted and added to them ac- 
cording to its own religious standards, and how the mediaeval sythesis was 
handed on to be further developed by secular society and the individual. The 
original German text, ‘Weltbild und Kultur Deutschlands im Mittelalter’ 
(Handbuch der deutschen Geschichte I, Section 6—edited by Leo Just) has been 
revised by the author for this translation, and the extensive international 
bibliography has been expanded and brought up to date. Mediaevalists in all 
fields, students and teachers alike, will find this concise ‘picture’ a very useful 
and stimulating study. 25s. net 
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IN CHRIST CHURCH HALL 


KEITH FEILING 


Essays on twenty-one men from the many thousands who spent a part of their 
lives at Christ Church, Oxford. They include Hakluyt, Penn, Wesley, Lord 
Shaftesbury, Ruskin and Stanley Weyman, and provide a fascinating glimpse 
of the highways and byways of history. November 25s, 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PREDICAMENT 


H. C. ALLEN 


The author discusses what he believes to be one of the greatest crises in our 
history since the Mid¢ts Ages—Britain’s fatal reluctance in joining the rest of 
the West in supra-national organisations. Cloth 30s. Limp 15s. 


A HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT 
Vol. 5: Socialism and Fascism 1931-1939 


G. D. H. COLE , 


The concluding volume of the late G. D. H. Cole’s great history. ‘It has all 
the qualities which distinguished Cole’s work—clarity, precision, economy.’— 
A. J. P. Taylor. 35s. 


BEARD’S NEW BASIC HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Revised by Dr. WILLIAM BEARD 


This book, first published in 1944, has been completely revised and brought up 
to date. It is a highly concentrated survey of activities, ideas and interests in 
the development of American society from the colonial days to the ‘ Atomic 
Age.’ November 30s. 


THE STATE AND THE TRADE UNIONS 


D. F. MACDONALD 


A study of the changing relationships between the state and organised labour, 
seen in the light of the third party involved, the community. It avoids partisan- 
ship, is critical of both sides and suggests that they have tended to overlook the 
public interest. 21s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES XII 


FRANS G. BENGTSSON 
The fantastic story of the adventurer king of Sweden (1697-1718). ‘ Luminous, 
swift-moving, occasionally humorous.’—The Times 
Translated by Naomi Walford. Illustrated 42s. 


ESSAYS IN LABOUR HISTORY 


Edited by ASA BRIGGS and JOHN SAVILLE 
A collection of essays by various writers in honour of the memory and influence 
of G. D. H. Cole. ‘ Notable tribute to his personality and influence i 
Martin. F 


- THE SOVIET DEPORTATION 
OF NATIONALITIES 


R. CONQUEST 
‘It is a fascinating and horrifying story, told admirably because Mr. Conquest 
rarely goes beyond the facts as published by the Soviet authorities themselves.’ 
—The Times 30s. 
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The Loss of Normandy | The Other Armada 


SIR MAURICE POWICKE 


Although much work has been done 
on the reigns of Richard I and John, 
and on the ‘Angevin Empire’ as a whole 
since this book was first published, 
The Loss of Normandy is still the only 
detailed history of the conquest of the 
duchy by the King of France in 1204, 
and scholars accept it as a safe guide 
to the causes, nature and consequences 
of the separation between England and 
Normandy. 


Second edition, fully revised and re-set. 
About 45s. net. 


Gerson and the 
Great Schism 
_ J. B. MORRALL 


In this study of Gerson’s role and in- 
fluence in the formulation of the Con- 
ciliar theory of Church government, 
Mr. Morrall surveys and interprets 
chronologically, in relation to the course 
taken by the Schism, those sections of 
Gerson’s writings and sermons which 
illustrate the development of his ec- 
clesiology. About 25s. net. 


Sir James Lowther 
and 
Cumberland & Westmorland 
Elections, 1754-75 


BRIAN BONSALL 


The political and social upheavals 
which occurred in Cumberland and 
Westmorland between the years 1754 
and 1775 were due to one man, Sir 
James Lowther, later Ist Earl of Lons- 
dale, one of the most unusual figures 
of his time. His ambition led to the 
rise of an opposition headed by Caven- 
dish-Bentinck, 3rd Duke of Portland. 
The struggles between them in Cum- 
berland in 1768 are clearly analysed and 
described, as well as the compromise 
arrangement between them in 1774. 
This book makes a valuable contribution 
to knowledge of Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, particularly in its emphasis 
on local rather than party, private 
rather than public, issues as the main- 
spring of feeling in 18th century con- 
stituencies. 28s. net. 











A. TEMPLE PATTERSON 


The Franco-Spanish attempt to invade 
Britain in 1779 during the War of 
American Independence is a largely 
unexplored episode in British naval 
and military history. The magnitude of 
the country’s peril, with French soldiers 
massing in Normandy and Brittany to 
launch an attack on the Isle of Wight 
and Portsmouth while part of the British 
army was engaged in the American 
struggle, is surprisingly little realised 
even now. Mr. Patterson’s study fills a 
gap in our knowledge. 


About 35s. net. 


The Agricultural 
History of Cheshire 
1750-1850 


C. S. DAVIES 


Dr. Davies seeks to ascertain how far 
the history of agriculture in Cheshire 
compares and contrasts with that of the 
country as a whole during this period. 
She considers land tenure and conditions 
of tenancy, enclosure of land, the far- 
ming community and agrarian economy. 
Much of her information has been 
taken from original documents. Many 
of these are quoted at length in the 
appendices. A Chetham Society Publi- 
cation. Foolscap 4to. 35s. net. 
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The Friendly Societies 
in England, 1815-75 


P. H. J. H. GOSDEN 


The friendly societies were built up by 
working men to provide themselves 
with some security against the poverty 
and destitution resulting from sickness 
and death at a time when the state only 
offered resort to the overseer of the poor. 
This study makes a useful contribution 
to knowledge of English society in the 
nineteenth century by describing and 
analysing a movement which, in its 
day, overshadowed both the trades 
unions and the co-operatives. 35s. net 
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The October number of 
A REVIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Edited by A. Norman Jeffares 


Contains five special considerations of Macaulay: 


Eric Stokes: Macaulay: The Indian Years 

G. S. Fraser: Macaulay’s Style as an Essayist 
John Clive: Macaulay’s Historical Imagination 
C. V. Wedgwood: Macaulay’s Lays 

D. Cleghorn Thomson: Two Macaulay Letters 


The issue also contains four pages of illustrations 
concerning Macaulay 
4s. net 
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SCOTTISH HISTORICAL 
REVIEW 


Vol. XXXIX, 2 No. 128 October, 1960 


CONTENTS 
Articles 


The Battle of ‘Sauchieburn’ By Angus Graham 
Lothian and the Early Scottish Kings By Marjorie O. Anderson 


David Livingstone the Scot By George A. Shepperson 
Scottish Commercial Factors in the Baltic By T. C. Smout 


Reviews 
The Macleods ; Modern Scotland 


Short Notices Notes and Comments 


Accessions to the Register House 1959; Surdit de Sergaunt; 
‘Flitting Friday’; Regesta Regum Scottorum 





The Scottish Historical Review is published twice yearly (in April and October) by 

Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., Parkside Works, Edinburgh 9; it may be 

obtained from any bookseller or direct from the publishers. The annual subscription 
is 2Is. post free; single issues, 10s. 6d. (postage 6d.). 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD. 
PARKSIDE WORKS 
EDINBURGH 9 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


Articles CONTENTS 





Politics and the Battle of St. Albans, 1455. C. A. J. Armstrong 
Talbot and Stanhope: an episode in Elizabethan politics. W. T. MacCaffrey 
John Wilkes and the freedom of the press (1771). P. D. G. Thomas 
An incident in the development of the Permanent Under Secretary- 


ship at the Foreign Office. Valerie Cromwell 








Notes and Documents 





The outbreak of war between England and Burgundy in February 
1471. A. R. Myers 


The last abbot of Reading and Colchester. J. E. Paul 


Stubbs’s appointment as Regius Professor, 1866. N. J. Williams 




















Historical News, Forthcoming Publications of 
Record Societies, Accessions and Migrations of Historical Manuscripts 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: THE ATHLONE PRESS 
2 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


THE HISTORICAL JOURNAL 


(Formerly The Cambridge Historical Journal) 
Editor: F. H. HINSLEY 


Contents Volume 3, No. 2, September 1960 
Articles: 
I. John Methuen and the Anglo-Portuguese Treaties of 1703. By 
A. D. FRANCIs, 


II. Burke and the Ancient Constitution—a Problem in the History of 
Ideas. By J. G. A. Pocock. 


III. The Yorkshire Association, 1780-4: a Study in Political Organiza- 
tion. By Ian R. CHRISTIE. 


IV. The Anti-League and the Corn Law Crisis of 1846. - By Mary 
LAWSON-TANCRED. 


Communication. 


Raffles and the Slave Trade in Batavia in 1812. By H.R.C. 
WRIGHT. 


Reviews: Other Books Received. 


Subscription price per volume of two parts, 25s. net. Single parts, 15s. plus postage 





Copies may be ordered from your bookseller or from 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
BENTLEY HOUSE, 200 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 





Historical Studies: 3 
edited by JAMES HOGAN 


Papers read before the fourth Conference of Irish Historians 


The Conference of Irish Historians meets biennially under the 

auspices of the Irish Committee of Historical Sciences at one or 

other of the University centres in Ireland. The present collection 

comprises papers read to the Conference which was held at Cork 

University in May 1959, and includes contributions by Alfred 

Cobban, Kenneth H. Connell, Urban Flanagan, Brian Inglis, John 
B. Morrall, Kennedy F. Roche and W. H. Walsh. 


15s. 
BOWES & BOWES 


42 GREAT RUSSELL STREET ° LONDON, W.C.I 


F. A. SIMPSON 


The Rise of 


Louis Napoleon 


FIFTH IMPRESSION Illustrated 25s. net 


‘One of the most notable contributions to our historical literature which has 
appeared in the last quarter of a century. Mr. Simpson is our one authority on 
the Second Empire; and alike for its style, its thought, and its research the 
book deserves even wider recognition than it has yet found.’ History 1928 


Louis Napoleon 
and the 
Recovery of France 


FOURTH IMPRESSION Illustrated 30s. net 


‘Mr. Simpson’s book is one of the few classics of modern history to be written 

in this century, at once a work of scholarship and a work of art . . . the best 

narrative in any language of the way in which Louis Napoleon seized power.’ 
The Times Literary Supplement 1951 
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